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Foreword 


The  essays  that  compose  this  volume  make  available  to  the  English- 
speaking  world  the  fruit  of  careful  and  imaginative  scholarly  work  over  a 
period  of  several  decades.  Alle  Hoekema’s  service  in  Indonesia  from 
1969  to  1977  forged  a  deep  bond  between  him  and  that  country,  its 
people,  and  its  churches.  And  he  has  maintained  relations  with  Indonesia 
in  the  years  since.  An  important  dimension  of  this  ongoing  relationship  is 
the  research  and  writing  he  has  done  on  various  facets  of  the  history  of 
the  Dutch  Mennonite  mission  and  development  of  related  churches.  Six 
themes  stand  out  as  I  read  these  essays. 

First,  in  order  for  a  church  to  become  a  sending  church  the 
conditions  must  be  right.  For  example,  Dutch  Mennonites  organized  their 
own  Dutch  Mennonite  mission  association,  the  Doopsgezinde  Zendings 
Vereeniging  (DZV),  in  1847.  Had  they  attempted  this  a  generation  earlier 
or  a  generation  later,  Hoekema  suggests,  they  would  not  have  been 
capable  of  marshaling  the  creativity  and  resources  necessary  to  engage  in 
missionary  sending.  The  role  of  renewal  movements  and  lay  people  is 
especially  noteworthy  in  changing  the  course  of  the  church  at  critical 
points  in  history,  something  that  happens  repeatedly. 

A  second  theme  is  the  way  missionary  action  has  inevitably  led  to 
cooperation  with  other  Christians.  Mission  and  ecumenical  relations  are 
intimately  related.  Perhaps  this  is  more  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  DZV, 
which  saw  itself  as  a  small  agency  and  learned  early  to  work 
cooperatively  with  others.  But  the  history  of  modem  missions  is  filled 
with  examples  of  such  cooperation  at  many  levels.  It  is  a  story  often 
overlooked.  Hoekema’s  study  describes  various  dimensions  that  have 
marked  the  experience  of  Dutch  Mennonites  from  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  when  they  joined  in  support  of  the  newly  founded 
Nederlands  Zendelinggenootschap  and  shortly  thereafter  began 
supporting  the  British  Baptist  Missionary  Society  at  Serampore,  India. 
After  World  War  2  the  Dutch  joined  in  an  ecumenical  experiment  in 
Irian  Jaya  (West  Papua)  that  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
establishment  of  the  church  in  that  region. 

The  third  theme  is  the  meager  role  played  by  distinctly  Anabaptist 
or  Mennonite  theological  ideas  in  the  way  these  missionaries  carried  on 
their  work  and,  consequently,  the  lack  of  a  distinctively  Anabaptist/ 
Mennonite  theological  identity  of  the  churches  that  have  come  into 
existence.  Hoekema  does  not  evaluate  this  point  but  he  draws  attention  to 

vii 


it  repeatedly.  He  does  remark  that  missionary  leaders,  especially  those 
responsible  for  the  training  and  administering  of  mission  agencies  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  felt  that  missionaries  should  avoid  theology  and 
concentrate  on  evangelization.  This  perspective  has  produced  its  own 
unfortunate  harvest. 

Fourth,  Hoekema’s  work  underscores  the  importance  of  local  detail 
in  illuminating  the  general.  Thus,  some  years  ago  he  discovered  Pieter 
Jansz’s  diary  for  the  years  1851-1860,  and  subsequently  published  a 
carefully  edited  and  annotated  selection  of  it,  which  furnishes  rich  insight 
into  missionary  life  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  Jansz’s  motives  and 
actions  gain  in  credibility  as  one  follows  him  in  his  daily  routine.  But  the 
issues  Jansz  faced  are  not  isolated.  He  is  a  representative  figure. 

A  fifth  theme  is  the  important  role  of  Bible  translation  in  missionary 
history.  The  chapters  on  Pieter  Jansz  and  Hillebrandus  Klinkert  are 
outstanding  portraits  of  these  two  Bible  translators.  Relatively  few 
missionaries  have  been  directly  involved  in  Bible  translation  but  all  have 
been  party  to  the  struggle  to  communicate  the  Scriptures,  theological 
concepts,  and  the  concerns  of  Christian  discipleship  into  another 
language  and  culture. 

Sixth,  Hoekema  touches  on  the  problem  of  methods  and  institutions 
that  become  archaic  and  fail  to  respond  to  new  circumstances.  He 
recounts  the  struggle  in  the  1920s  and  1930s  between  missionaries  who 
defended  the  status  quo  and  those  who  discerned  the  restlessness  for  new 
opportunities  of  the  younger  generation  of  Indonesians.  This  story  has 
been  repeated  many  times  all  over  the  world.  The  first  generation 
pioneers  new  methods  of  work  while  the  second  and  third  generations 
become  defenders  of  those  methods.  They  fail  to  recognize  that  culture  is 
never  static  and  circumstances  are  constantly  changing.  The  pioneering 
of  methods  of  work  must  never  cease  if  we  are  to  avoid  becoming  period 
pieces  fit  only  for  being  placed  on  exhibit  in  a  museum. 

These  essays  are  rich  with  insight.  Hoekema’s  intention  to  present 
an  honest  picture  is  patently  clear,  but  his  sympathy  and  compassion  for 
the  people  studied  results  in  balanced  and  sensitive  evaluation.  He 
succeeds  in  bringing  us  into  close  contact  with  significant  leaders  of 
previous  generations  from  whom  we  can  learn  valuable  lessons. 

Wilbert  R.  Shenk 
Pasadena ,  California 
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Introduction 


This  volume  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  history  of  Dutch  Mennonite 
mission.  Such  a  study  was  published  thirty  years  ago  by  Theodoor  Erik 
Jensma,  whose  dissertation  on  Doopsgezinde  Zending  in  Indonesia  is  a 
meticulously  written  and  reliable  source  of  information  about  this  part  of 
Dutch  Mennonite  church  life.1  The  present  volume  instead  collects 
articles  on  specific  aspects  of  this  mission  history,  published  over  a 
period  of  almost  twenty  years.  These  pieces  were  stimulated  by  my 
research  in  other  archival  and  printed  sources;  they  present  a  more 
detailed  picture  of  particular  facets  of  the  history.  Some  of  the  articles 
blur  the  distinction  between  mission  history  and  church  history. 

These  articles  were  originally  published  in  several  periodicals  and 
books.  Though  the  chapters  display  a  certain  progression,  and  though  the 
original  essays  have  been  reedited  for  publication  here,  they  still  betray 
their  origins  as  separately  written  historical  pieces.  It  seemed  appropriate 
to  bring  these  six  pieces  together  so  an  English-speaking  public  can  take 
note  of  these  parts  of  the  Dutch  Mennonite  mission  history.  This  volume 
also  serves  as  a  small  tribute  to  the  board  members,  volunteers,  and 
missionaries  who  worked  with  the  Dutch  Mennonite  mission  association 
(Doopsgezinde  Zendings  Vereeniging  [DZV]),  and  later  the  Dutch 
Mennonite  mission  board  (Doopsgezinde  Zendings  Raad  [DZR]),  during 
a  period  of  150  years.  It  also  pays  homage  to  the  Christians  in  Indonesia 
who  belong  to  churches  that  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  result  of  that 
mission  work. 

BEGINNINGS 

In  August  1851  Pieter  Jansz  and  his  young  wife,  Wilhelmina  Schmilau, 
boarded  the  Gelderland  to  sail  to  Batavia  (now  Jakarta).  They  went 
ashore  there  on  November  1 5  as  the  first  Mennonite  missionaries  of  the 
Enlightenment  period.  During  the  sixteenth  century,  convinced  by  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  Anabaptists  had  been  active  in  proclaiming  the  good 


Theodoor  Erik  Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  Zending  in  Indonesia  (’s-Gravenhage: 
Boekencentrum,  1968).  Jensma  was  an  archivist  at  the  Gemeentearchief 
(Municipal  Archives)  in  Amsterdam.  He  organized  the  Archives  of  the 
Doopsgezinde  Zendings  Vereeniging  (DZV)  and  Doopsgezinde  Zendings  Raad 
(DZR,  since  1957),  and  his  study  relies  principally  on  those  archival  sources. 
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news  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  as  long 
as  they  were  permitted  to  do  so.  Yet 
for  several  external  and  internal 
reasons  this  missionary  zeal  had 
waned  in  subsequent  centuries.  Then 
during  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  individuals  and 
private  groups  of  Christians  associated 
with  other  denominations,  spiritually 
awakened  and  moved  by  the  miserable 
living  conditions  of  the  lower  classes 
in  industrializing  cities  in  England  and 
Germany,  began  to  take  missionary 
initiatives.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
French  Revolution  at  the  end  of  that 
century  that  Dutch  and  North  German 
Mennonites  attained  the  legal  and 
social  status  in  their  society  that  other 
churches  had.  After  this  emancipation, 
some  time  passed  before  they  were 
able  to  use  their  new  status  for 
purposes  of  mission  and  service.  Like  others  in  their  country,  the  Dutch 
Mennonites  or  doopsgezinde  felt  the  political  and  economic  effects  of  the 
French  wars  in  Europe  during  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Also,  in  the  eighteenth  century  they  had  lost  many  members  to  the  main 
Reformed  church.  Therefore,  after  the  more  or  less  enforced  unification 
of  the  different  Mennonite  factions  ( Zonisten  and  Lamisten),  they 
needed  time  to  re-establish  themselves. 


Pieter  Jansz  (1820-1904) 

(Mennonite  Library,  Universiteitsbibliotheek  Amsterdam) 
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See  Wolfgang  Schaufele,  Das  missionarische  Bewufitsein  und  Wirken  der 
Taufer  (Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener  Verlag,  1966). 
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In  1901,  a  century  after  the  Algemene  Doopsgezinde  Societeit  (ADS)  had  been 
founded,  Samuel  Cramer  (1842-1913),  professor  at  the  Mennonite  seminary  in 
Amsterdam,  described  the  unification  as  inevitable.  Following  his  lead,  P.  van 
der  Meulen,  who  wrote  a  dissertation  on  the  genesis  of  the  ADS,  concluded  that 
its  founding  was  indeed  inevitable:  “The  fact  that  this  founding  took  place 
without  difficulty  or  misunderstanding  was  a  reason  to  be  grateful,  yet  it  was 
absolutely  not  a  proof  of  flourishing  and  inner  strength.  There  was  no  reason  to 
be  proud”  (P.  van  der  Meulen,  De  wording  der  Algemeene  Doopsgezinde 
Societeit:  een  bijdrage  tot  de  geschiedschrijving  der  Nederlandsche 
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Dutch  doopsgezinde  were  not  the  first  Christians  from  the  Low 
Countries  to  start  mission  work  overseas.  Yet  they  were  the  first 
Mennonites  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  recognize  the  biblical  mandate  to 
proclaim  the  gospel  in  other  cultures,  apparently  because  at  the  time 
conditions  for  doing  so  were  more  favorable  there  than  elsewhere  in 
Europe  or  in  North  America.  Jansz  commented  movingly  in  his  diary 
after  he  and  his  wife  attended  their  first  Dutch-language  church  service 
in  Batavia: 

Great  is  the  goodness  and  graciousness  of  the  Lord  upon  us.  Over  the 
large  waters  He  guided  us  and  brought  us  here,  and  immediately  we 
find  again  an  occasion  to  go  up  to  His  house  of  prayer,  where  we  may 
assemble  to  His  Glory  and  our  edification.  Lovely  sounded  the  first 
church  music  in  our  ears,  and  joyfully  we  sang:  “Grant  us  the  help  of 
Thy  Spirit;  may  it  become  a  guide  on  my  ways!”* * 4 

Further  Developments 

The  first  Mennonite  mission  field  was  the  Muria  area  in  the  northern  part 
of  Central  Java,  a  region  named  for  the  almost  5000-foot  volcano  that 
dominates  the  landscape.  The  colonial  government  allocated  this  district 
to  the  Mennonite  mission  board,  as  it  allocated  other  areas  to  other 
mission  agencies.  Around  1870,  when  further  expansion  in  this  area 
seemed  impossible,  the  DZV  started  new  work  in  the  southern  parts  of 
North  Sumatra,  where  the  Rheinische  Mission  had  begun  its  work  a  little 
earlier.  Thus,  with  the  help  of  Russian  Mennonites  (who  provided 
financial  support  and  sent  missionaries),  the  work  at  the  Mandailing 
mission  field  began.  For  several  reasons  this  venture  did  not  meet  with 
lasting  success,  as  we  will  see  below.  Finally,  after  1945,  a  third  mission 
field,  on  the  island  of  Irian  Jaya  (then  called  New  Guinea,  and  recently 
named  Papua  by  the  local  inhabitants),  was  opened  in  cooperation  with 
the  mission  agency  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 


Doopsgezinden  in  de  achttiende  en  negentiende  eeuw  [Wormerveer:  Meyer’ s 

Boek-  en  Handelsdrukkerij,  1947],  66). 

4  P.  Jansz,  ‘Tot  heil  van  Java’s  arme  bevolking Een  keuze  uit  het  Dagboek 
(1851-1860)  van  Pieter  Jansz,  doopsgezind  zendeling  in  Jepara,  Midden-Java 
(Hilversum:  Verloren,  1997),  33.  The  church  service  mentioned  in  this  entry 
(dated  November  23,  1851)  must  have  been  a  service  of  the  Protestant  (state) 
church  in  Batavia.  Jansz  was  not  satisfied  with  the  content  of  the  sermon,  which 
he  described  as  tasteless.  The  hymn  he  quotes  was  based  on  Psalm  1 19. 
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Several  times  the  DZV  tried  to  start  mission  work  elsewhere, 
always  within  the  framework  of  Dutch  colonial  possessions.  The  minutes 
and  reports  tell  us  about  efforts  to  begin  work  in  the  nineteenth  century 
in  West  Java  and  on  the  island  of  Bali,  in  the  Gold  Coast  (now  Ghana)  in 
West  Africa,  and  even  in  Suriname  (Dutch  Guyana)  right  after  World 
War  2.  These  initiatives  may  indicate  the  relative  strength  of  the  Dutch 
Mennonite  mission,  in  vision,  finances,  personnel,  and  in  contacts  with 
the  government.  On  the  other  hand,  each  of  those  initiatives  failed. 
Incidentally,  in  1960  the  DZR  loaned  a  mission  worker  to  an 
interdenominational  project,  “Islam  in  Africa,”  in  the  service  of  the 
Council  of  Churches  of  Ghana.5 

In  any  case,  the  overseas  mission  work  of  Dutch  Mennonites  always 
remained  modest  in  both  size  and  shape.  The  first  25  years  can  certainly 
be  seen  as  a  time  of  strength.  In  fact,  this  strength  characterized  the 
Dutch  Mennonite  membership  as  a  whole  between  1850  and  1875;  the 
church  grew  numerically  (partly  at  the  expense  of  the  national  Reformed 
church),  and  its  social  and  economic  position  within  Dutch  society 
reached  a  high  point.  Then  came  a  longer  period  of  spiritual  decline,  and 
again  the  situation  of  the  mission  work  reflected  the  spiritual  situation  of 
the  Mennonites  in  the  Netherlands  in  general.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
new  century,  the  doopsgezinde  did  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  time.  They 
continued  the  work  faithfully,  but  within  a  traditional  pattern. 

A  kind  of  awakening  began  when  several  younger  pastors  were 
spiritually  influenced  by  the  Quaker  center  Woodbrooke  near 
Birmingham,  England.  That  marked  the  start  of  the  so-called 
Gemeentedagbeweging,  a  movement  of  renewal  in  congregational  life. 
Between  1920  and  1940  an  interest  in  church  renewal,  including 
charities,  peace  issues,  and  mission,  was  evident,  despite,  or  perhaps 
eventually  because  of,  the  severe  economic  depression  and  mounting 
political  tension  of  those  decades.  On  the  mission  field  the  mission 
doctors,  H.  Bervoets  and  later  K.  P.  C.  A.  Gramberg  (neither  of  them 
Mennonites),  and  some  younger  German  missionaries,  including 
Hermann  Schmitt,  proved  to  be  carriers  of  innovation.  Similar  renewal 
characterized  the  work  of  other  mission  agencies  in  Indonesia.  The 
aspiration  of  young  Indonesians  for  autonomy  and  then  independence 
during  the  twenties,  and  the  economic  depression  in  the  West  during  the 
thirties  were  external  factors  that  forced  all  mission  agencies  to  redefine 
their  policies  and  aims. 


5  Roelf  and  Juliette  Kuitse-Sebus  worked  there  from  1962  to  1969. 
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A  New  Start  after  1945 

When  Indonesia  proclaimed  its  independence  on  August  17,  1945,  Dutch 
mission  work  needed  to  make  an  almost  entirely  new  start.  During  the 
German  occupation  (1940-45)  the  Dutch  churches  had  learned  to  value 
ecumenical  ties.  After  the  war  they  understood  that  the  church  was  once 
again  in  need  of  renewal.  Dutch  Mennonites  joined  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  when  it  was  founded  in  1948,  and  the  themes  of  the  WCC 
assemblies  in  the  first  two  decades  after  1945  reflect  the  new  era.  Dutch 
Mennonites  attended  several  of  those  international  meetings.  Within  this 
context,  vigorous  young  missionaries  arrived  on  the  mission  field  in  the 
Muria  area  and  at  the  new,  ecumenically  shared  field  on  the  Bird’s  Head 
Peninsula  of  Irian  Jaya.  At  least  theoretically  their  coming  took  place  in  a 
context  of  equality  between  young  and  old  churches,  as  well  as  among 
the  old  and  established  churches  themselves,  and  the  very  idea  of  mission 
was  not  yet  at  issue. 

One  other  development  should  be  mentioned  here.  In  1951  the 
Europaisches  Mennonitisches  Evangelisations  Komitee  (EMEK)  was 
founded  as  a  cooperation  among  the  mission  agencies  of  the  Dutch, 
German,  Swiss,  and  French  Mennonites.  This  cooperation  meant  that 
Swiss  and  German  mission  workers  joined  their  Dutch  colleagues  on 
Java  and  Irian  Jaya.  It  also  meant  that  Dutch  Mennonites  got  interested  in 
the  work  being  done  in  Chad,  Congo,  Ecuador,  and  other  countries.  In 
addition,  for  several  decades  EMEK  served  to  bring  together  the 
ecumenically  inclined  Dutch  and  North  German  Mennonites  and  the 
more  pietistic  evangelical  Mennonites  from  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  first  signs  of  further  change  can  be  discerned  in  the  seventies. 
Until  then  the  concept  of  mission  had  cohesion,  but  from  the  seventies 
onwards  it  disintegrated  into  “elements  of  an  emerging  ecumenical 
missionary  paradigm.”6 7  Wilbert  Shenk  speaks  about  “changing  frontiers 
of  mission”  and  rightly  points  to  the  shift  from  a  Eurocentric  history 
through  bipolar  geopolitics  to  the  recognition  of  a  polycentric  history  in 
which  contextualization  is  one  of  the  keywords.  In  the  Netherlands,  and 
eventually  elsewhere,  this  change  entailed  an  uncertainty  about  the  right 
of  the  missionary  claim,  as  over  against  the  need  for  dialogue  and 
tolerance.  This  growing  uncertainty  came  hand  in  glove  with  increasing 

6  David  J.  Bosch,  Transforming  Mission:  Paradigm  Shifts  in  Theology  of 
Mission  (Maryknoll:  Orbis  Books,  1991),  368-510. 

7  Wilbert  R.  Shenk,  “Mission  in  Transition:  1970-1994,”  in  Changing  Frontiers 
of  Mission  (Maryknoll:  Orbis  Books,  1999),  166-76. 
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secularization,  rapid  change  into  a  multicultural  and  multireligious 
society,  and  the  decreasing  role  of  the  established  churches,  which  have 
had  no  clear  answers  to  these  processes.  Here  the  European  situation 
differs  to  some  extent  from  the  North  American  one. 

Dutch  Mennonites  have  suffered  from  these  fundamental  changes. 
Their  membership  declined  dramatically  and,  as  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  vision  seems 
blurred.  In  consequence,  the  mission  board  has  changed  its  focus  from 
Indonesia  and  other  overseas  work  to  give  priority  to  church  planting  and 
congregational  renewal  in  the  Netherlands  itself. 

Theology 

It  is  not  easy  to  extract  a  specifically  Anabaptist  theology  of  missions 
from  the  minutes,  reports,  letters,  and  booklets  produced  by  the  board  of 
the  DZV  since  the  nineteenth  century,  from  individual  members  of  that 
board,  or  from  the  missionaries  who  were  sent  to  Indonesia.  Certain 
Anabaptist  accents  can  be  found  throughout  the  period,  especially  on 
issues  of  ecclesiology,  such  as  baptism,  the  structure  of  the  congregation, 
and  a  certain  suspicion  of  the  state.  Another  area  in  which  Anabaptist 
themes  can  be  discerned  is  in  ethical  matters,  such  as  church  discipline 
and  (in  the  1930s)  the  taking  up  of  arms.  But  in  many  respects  the  DZV 
and  DZR  followed  the  trends  of  the  times.  Often  they  adhered  to  the 
policies  of  the  major  mission  agencies  that  worked  in  Indonesia,  and  to 
the  policy  of  the  church  in  general.  With  most  Christians  at  the  time  they 
shared  the  idea  that  evangelism  and  education  form  a  continuum.  The 
final  outcome  of  that  pattern  was  the  priority  given  in  the  1960s  and  ’70s 
to  development  aid  as  a  secular  continuation  of  education  by  the  mission. 

The  first  Mennonite  missionary  to  Indonesia,  Pieter  Jansz,  refused 
to  ask  legal  permission  to  work  as  a  missionary  because  he  wanted  to 
obey  a  higher  authority  than  the  colonial  government.  In  his  attitude  at 
least  a  remnant  of  the  old  Anabaptist  eschatological  drive  seems 
apparent.  But  later,  without  formal  discussion  by  the  board  or  among  the 
missionaries  themselves,  the  Mennonite  mission  followed  the  lead  of 
other  mission  boards  in  making  use  of  the  financial  and  legal  facilities 
offered  by  the  colonial  government  to  lease  large  parcels  of  land  and  to 
build  and  maintain  schools  and  hospitals.  Only  on  rare  occasions  did 
Dutch  Mennonite  missions  challenge  colonial  or  post-colonial  policy.  It 
was  the  Doopsgezinde  Vredesgroep  rather  than  the  mission  board  that 
protested  the  neo-colonial  policies  of  the  Dutch  government  after  1945, 
yet  its  “prophetic”  voice  sounded  much  like  that  of  the  other  churches. 
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The  Dutch  Mennonite  mission  association  (DZV)  was  among  the 
founding  members  of  the  Nederlandse  Zendings  Raad  in  1929. 
Especially  after  World  War  2,  time  and  again  ecumenical  discussions  on 
both  international  and  national  levels  forced  Dutch  Mennonites  to 
rediscover  their  own  position  among  the  churches  and  to  appreciate  both 
convergences  and  differences.  This  ecumenical  interaction  has  endured. 

In  Europe  the  theological  impact  of  North  American  Mennonite 
thought  was  limited  before  World  War  2.  And  although  Harold  S. 
Bender’s  pamphlet  on  “The  Recovery  of  the  Anabaptist  Vision”  was 
translated  into  Dutch  as  early  as  1948,  substantial  influence  from 
Mennonites  abroad  did  not  occur  before  the  1970s.  By  then,  however,  the 
whole  concept  of  missions  had  begun  to  be  debated  among  the  mainline 
church  bodies  in  Western  Europe  to  which  Dutch  Mennonites  belong. 
The  ideas  originating  with  North  American  Mennonite  missiologists  did 
not  have  an  impact  on  the  overseas  mission  work  of  Dutch  Mennonites, 
because  by  that  time  the  Dutch  mission  board  had  changed  its  focus  from 
overseas  work  to  renewal  at  home.  The  theology  of  John  Howard  Yoder 
in  general,  and  of  North  American  Mennonite  pamphlets  and  books 

o 

including  Mission  and  the  Peace  Witness ,  A  Relevant  Theology  of 
Presence ,9  and  The  Transfiguration  of  Mission  0  have,  directly  or 
indirectly,  been  a  source  of  insight  among  Dutch  Mennonites,  shaping 
their  sense  of  the  need  for  church  building  and  congregational  renewal  in 
an  Anabaptist  framework.  The  presence  of  North  American  mission 
workers  in  Europe,  at  London  Mennonite  Centre  and  Foyer  Grebel  in 
Paris,  for  example,  has  also  been  instrumental  in  that  respect. 

Perspectives 

A  century  and  a  half  after  the  energetic  start  of  its  mission  work,  the 
Dutch  Mennonite  church  at  present  would  probably  lack  sufficient 
strength  to  begin  the  kind  of  endeavor  their  forefathers  initiated.  Their 
social  position  within  Dutch  society  has  weakened  significantly,  as  is  the 
case  for  all  churches  in  this  country.  Financial  assistance  from  brothers 


g 

Robert  L.  Ramseyer  ed.,  Mission  and  the  Peace  Witness:  The  Gospel  and 
Christian  Discipleship  (Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  Kitchener,  Ont.:  Herald  Press,  1979). 

9  Calvin  E.  Shenk,  ed.,  A  Relevant  Theology  of  Presence  (Elkhart:  Mission 
Focus,  1982). 

10  Wilbert  R.  Shenk,  ed.,  The  Transfiguration  of  Mission:  Biblical,  Theological 
and  Historical  Foundations  (Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  Waterloo,  Ont.:  Herald  Press, 
1993). 
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and  sisters  in  Russia,  including  the  Ukraine,  for  many  years  the  mainstay 
of  the  missionary  business,  is  not  an  option  now.  Theological  and 
missiological  concepts  are  in  need  of  rethinking  because  of  the 
multiculturalism  and  the  multireligious  character  of  contemporary 
European  society.  Stimuli  from  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  other 
interdenominational  bodies  cannot  be  expected  in  a  period  of 
deconstruction  and  reconstruction  at  the  beginning  of  this  new 
millennium. 

Fortunately,  other  Anabaptist  churches,  both  in  the  South  and  the 
North,  are  able  to  carry  the  torch  and  continue  to  spread  the  Good  News. 
The  churches  that  directly  or  indirectly  are  fruits  of  Dutch  Mennonite 
mission  work  in  Indonesia  are  suffering  from  many  social  and  economic 
problems,  from  religious  tensions  within  the  society  at  large,  and  from 
difficulties  in  church  leadership.  Compared  with  several  other  Indonesian 
churches,  they  are  neither  large  nor  strong.  Nevertheless  they  have  great 
resilience  and  potential  to  continue  where  the  Dutch,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  have  had  to  step  aside  and  await  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 


1 


Why  the  Dutch  Were  the  First  Mennonites 
to  Send  Missionaries  Overseas 

In  recent  years,  church  history  is  increasingly  seen  as  a  section  of  history 
in  general,  and  mission  history  as  a  part  of  global  church  history.  At 
present  in  the  Netherlands,  secular  historians  and  sociologists,  often  non- 
Mennonites,  are  taking  a  vivid  interest  in  early  Anabaptist  and 
Mennonite  history.  They  do  research  in  social  history  or  the  history  of 
the  arts  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  they  want  to 
study  the  prominent  role  of  Dutch  Mennonites  in  those  fields.* 1  No 
wonder  that  we  are  witnessing  a  tendency  to  include  church  history  fully 
in  the  department  of  history  in  the  faculty  of  arts  or  in  the  faculty  of 
social  sciences. 

In  a  way,  the  origins  of  Dutch  Mennonite  missions  in  Indonesia  can 
only  be  treated  within  the  wider  context  of  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  history  of  the  time,  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
Western  Europe.  I  hope  to  explain  the  reasons  why  the  Dutch 
Mennonites,  known  or  even  notorious  for  their  generally  positive  attitude 
to  the  modernism  and  rationalism  of  that  century,  nevertheless  became 
the  first  Mennonites  to  send  missionaries  to  a  non-western  country. 

Broadening  the  Subject 

We  begin  by  stepping  back  and  broadening  our  subject,  with  the 
question:  When  did  the  Dutch  Mennonites  start  to  develop  active  interest 
in  mission  in  general?  The  answer,  in  the  first  instance,  is:  From  the  early 
nineteenth  century  on,  several  Mennonites  supported  and  even  served  on 
the  board  of  the  Nederlands  Zendelinggenootschap  (NZG),  the  oldest 
Dutch  missionary  organization,  founded  in  1797  and  dominated  by 


Reprinted,  with  changes,  from  The  Conrad  Greb el  Review  15  (1997):  23-34. 

1  Piet  Visser,  “Oprichting  van  de  ‘Werkgroep  onderzoek  naar  elitevorming  bij 
doopsgezinden  ca.  1600-1900’  (WOEDO),”  Doopsgezinde  Bijdragen  20 
(1994):  306-9;  Frouke  Veenstra-Vis,  “Werkgroep  Onderzoek  naar  Elitevorming 
bij  Doopgezinden  ca.  1600-1900,”  Doopsgezinde  Bijdragen  21  (1995):  229^-0; 
Piet  Visser,  “Stand  van  zaken  onderzoeksproject  Elitevorming  onder 
doopsgezinden  in  de  Republiek,”  Doopsgezinde  Bijdragen  25  (1999):  228-30. 
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members  of  the  Reformed  Church.2  The 
earliest  Mennonite  members  of  the  NZG 
may  have  been  Pieter  Ris  of  Hoorn 
(member  since  1802)  and  Pieter 
Huurkamp  van  der  Vinne  of  Haarlem 
(member  since  1814).  Beginning  in  1816, 
Rotterdam  preacher  Nicolaas  Messchaert 
(1774-1833)  played  a  more  active  role. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  board  and  of  its 
committee  on  the  Jews.3  Later  Pieter  van 
der  Goot  (1817-1877)  was  an  NZG  board 
member.  His  name  shows  up  again  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Doopsgezinde 
Zendings  Vereeniging  (DZV),  after  his 
move  to  Amsterdam  in  1851.  Another 
noted  Mennonite  who  served  on  the  board 
of  the  NZG,  though  in  a  later  period,  was 
Jacobus  Craandijk  (1834-1912).  He  even 
served  as  its  chairman  for  some  time, 
wrote  a  memorial  volume  in  1864  on  the 
work  of  the  NZG,4  and  gave  an  address  at 
the  NZG  centennial  celebration. 
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Front  page  of  pamphlet 
announcing  founding  of  the 
Auxiliary  Society  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  in 
the  Netherlands,  1821 

(Mennonite  Seminary  Library,  Amsterdam) 


In  fact,  the  NZG  was  not  the  oldest  missionary  organization  in  the  Netherlands. 
Four  years  earlier,  in  1793,  the  Moravian  Brethren  (Hemhutters),  who  since 
1742  have  had  an  important  center  in  Zeist,  founded  the  Zeister  Broeder 
Societeit  tot  verbreiding  van  het  Evangelie  onder  de  Heidenen.  Nevertheless,  the 
year  1797  can  be  seen  as  the  beginning  of  modem  missions  in  the  Netherlands. 
This  history  has  been  described  several  times.  The  most  recent  short  survey  is  by 
Th.  van  den  End,  “Tweehonderd  jaar  Nederlandse  zending:  een  overzicht,”  in 
Twee  eeuwen  Nederlandse  zending  1797-1997,  ed.  Th.  van  den  End,  et  al. 
(Zoetermeer:  Boekencentmm,  1997),  1-24. 

See  Naamlijst  der  Directeuren  van  het  Nederlandsch  Zendeling-Genootschap 
(Rotterdam,  1835).  Among  the  early  directors  was  also  Gilbert  van  der  Smissen 
in  Altona  (Hamburg,  Germany),  who  had  personal  contacts  with  Jung- Stilling, 
Lavater,  Matthias  Claudius,  and  Gossner.  Gilbert  got  his  private  education 
through  J.  W.  Mannhardt.  See  “Smissen,  Jacob  Gysbert  van  der,”  in  The 
Mennonite  Encyclopedia  (Scottdale,  Pa.:  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  1959), 
4:551. 

4  J.  Craandijk,  Het  Nederlandsch  Zendeling-Genootschap  in  zijn  willen  en 
werken  (Rotterdam,  1864). 
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A  second  point  at  which  Dutch  Mennonites  showed  interest  in 
missions  was  in  1820,  when  two  representatives  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  (BMS)  came  to  the  Netherlands  to  seek  support  from 
fellow  believers  there.  BMS  had  started  work  in  1792  in  India,  with 
headquarters  at  Serampore.  One  of  the  BMS  representatives,  William 
Henry  Angas,  stayed  in  the  Netherlands  several  months  and  visited  a 
number  of  congregations,  with  positive  results.  Afterwards  he  went  to 
Germany  to  do  the  same.5  In  1821  several  Dutch  Mennonites  founded  an 
Auxiliary  Society  of  the  BMS,6  which  in  1847  was  turned  into  a 
Doopsgezinde  Zendings  Vereeniging.  The  German  Mennonites,  on  the 
other  hand,  started  to  support  the  BMS  financially  in  1823,  but  from 
1829  on  they  participated  in  the  Danziger  Missionsgesellschaft,  which 

n 

was  part  of  the  Rheinische  Missionsgesellschaft  (RMG).  Both  Dutch 
and  German  Mennonites  apparently  preferred  a  national  association. 

In  any  case,  starting  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
both  Dutch  and  German  Mennonites  became  interested  in  mission.  They 

5  There  were  not  yet  any  Baptists  in  Germany.  In  1834  English  Baptists 
established  a  church  in  Germany  and  within  a  few  years  German-Russian 
Mennonites  had  contacts  with  that  group.  In  1823  missionary  William  Henry 
Angas  sent  an  extensive  report  on  the  activities  of  the  BMS  to  the  German 
Mennonites.  We  have  a  German  translation  of  it,  An  die  Aeltesten,  Lehrer  und 
Mitglieder  der  sdmmtlichen  Mennoniten-Gemeinden  in  Westpreusen.  In  this 
report  Angas  mentions  that  BMS  had  received  assistance  from  the  Dutch 
Mennonites;  apparently  he  hoped  to  secure  help  from  the  German  Mennonites  as 
well.  He  refers  to  his  stay  among  them  and  gives  thanks  for  their  hospitality. 
Interestingly,  in  this  report  the  word  “Baptists”  is  translated  Taufgesinnte.  The 
first  time  it  occurs,  a  short  comment  is  made  about  this  translation. 
Unfortunately,  the  booklet  does  not  say  whether  the  translator  was  a  British 
Baptist  or  a  Prussian  Mennonite. 

6  Theodoor  Erik  Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  Zending  in  Indonesia  (’s-Gravenhage: 
Boekencentrum,  1968),  1-3.  In  a  report  in  the  archives  of  the  Dutch  Auxiliary 
Society  of  the  BMS,  several  noted  Dutch  Mennonites  announce  the  founding  of 
this  society.  The  report  summarizes  the  work  of  the  BMS,  and  mentions  the 
travels  of  William  Ward  and  William  Henry  Angus  to  the  European  continent 
(Gemeentearchief  Amsterdam  PA  385,  no. 5). 

See  “Heubuden,”  in  The  Mennonite  Encyclopedia  (Scottdale,  Pa.:  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  1956),  2:730-5;  and  “Broskerfelde,”  in  Mennonitisches 
Lexikon  (Frankfurt,  1913),  1:274.  Jakob  Mannhardt  (1801-1885),  Mennonite 
pastor  in  Danzig  from  1835  on,  should  be  mentioned  in  this  respect.  In 
Heubuden  Mennonites  founded  a  local  branch  of  the  Danziger  Missions¬ 
gesellschaft. 
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were  no  trendsetters,  but  followed  initiatives  taken  by  other  Christians,  in 
England,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  Nevertheless,  they  were  the 
first  Mennonites  to  do  so.  Though  I  will  focus  on  the  Dutch  situation  in 
this  chapter,  several  of  my  arguments  would  have  been  valid  for  the 
German  Mennonites  as  well. 

The  Political  and  Economic  Scene 

After  the  definitive  defeat  of  the  French  emperor  Napoleon  in  1815,  the 
main  European  powers  tried  to  restore  their  dynasties  and  borders.  From 
Great  Britain  to  Russia,  governments  were  aware  of  the  need  for  a 
balance  of  power.  Yet  each  had  its  own  agenda  in  which  not  only  border 
issues  were  prominent,  but  also  access  to  colonies,  dealing  with 
revolutionary  or  nationalistic  movements  at  home,  and  finding  a  proper 
place  in  the  industrializing  process.  The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  seems  to  have  been  a  time  of  increasing  prosperity,  and, 
consequently,  of  population  growth.  Developments  in  the  small  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  were  typical  of  Europe  as  a  whole,  but  with  their  own 
accents.  International  trade  continued  to  play  an  important  role,  and  the 
development  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies — for  the  benefit  of  the  mother 
country — started  around  1830.  This  involved  a  gradual  shift  from  trade 
with  America  to  trade  with  Far  East  Asia,  especially  the  Dutch  East 
Indies. 

A  conspicuous  event  was  the  Belgian  rebellion  in  1830,  which  led 
to  the  secession  of  Belgium  (and  Luxembourg)  from  the  Netherlands  in 
1839.  The  role  of  large  countries  like  France  and  England  in  this  process 
must  have  caused  Dutch  resentment  and  probably  led  to  certain  anti- 
English  sentiments.  Another  matter  that  resulted  in  Dutch  suspicion  of 
Great  Britain  was  British  policy  in  the  Far  East.  In  1841  North  Borneo 
(Sarawak)  fell  into  British  hands.  An  attempt  by  British  subjects  to  claim 
parts  of  North  Sumatra  was  successfully  frustrated  by  the  Dutch.  In  any 
event,  British  rivalry  in  the  Far  East  trade  caused  irritation  to  the  Dutch. 

Baptist  Missionary  Society 

There  seems  to  be  no  specific  political  or  economic  reason  why  the 
English  Baptists  turned  to  Dutch  and  German  Mennonites  for  support 
around  1820. 8  Apparently,  the  main  impetus  was  the  rapid  growth  of 


8  “Het  Engelsch  Publiek  heeft  zijne  hooge  belangstelling  in  dezen  arbeid  der 
liefde  altoos  door  ondubbelzinnige  bewijzen  aan  den  dag  gelegd,  ja  er  is  geen 
Protestantsch  Genootschap  in  Groot-Brittanje  zoowel,  als  in  de  Vereenigde 
Staten  van  Amerika,  dat  niet  het  zijne  daartoe  heeft  bijgedragen”  [“The  English 
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their  mission  work  in  India.  In  spite  of  strong  support  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  United  States,  they  felt  a  need  for  wider  assistance. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Dutch  Mennonites  responded  with  enthusiasm. 
No  fewer  than  seventy-five  pastors  and  congregations  indicated  support 
for  this  effort.  The  same  enthusiasm  is  found  among  spiritual  leaders  of 
the  Dutch  Mennonites,  such  as  Samuel  Muller  (1785-1875)  and  Rinse 
Koopmans  (1770-1826),  both  professors  at  the  seminary  in  Amsterdam 
(which  never  had  more  than  two  professors  at  a  time).  The  four  aims  of 
the  BMS  offered  opportunity  for  wide  support;  the  society  sought  to 
propagate  the  gospel  among  “heathen”  people,  to  translate  the  Bible  into 
their  languages,  to  establish  elementary  schools  among  those  people,  and 
to  establish  a  teacher-training  college. 

Yet  gradually  this  support  for  the  BMS  decreased.  Jensma  gives  as 
the  cause  of  this  decrease  the  fact  that  the  Baptists  withdrew  support 
from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  because  of  differences  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Greek  word  baptizein  in  the  New  Testament.9 
However,  the  political  and  economic  competition  in  Asia  and  the  British 
attitude  during  the  Belgian  rebellion  also  contributed  to  the 
intensification  of  nationalistic  feeling.  With  reason,  Samuel  Muller 
mentioned  this  nationalism  in  the  Auxiliary  Society’s  last  report,  which 
at  the  same  time  announced  the  birth  of  the  Doopsgezinde  Zendings 
Vereeniging.  He  wrote  that  support  for  the  Auxiliary  Society  was 
diminishing,  but  that  “the  zeal  for  the  beautiful  matter  of  evangelical 
mission”  was  not.  On  the  contrary,  Dutch  Mennonites  were  becoming 
more  and  more  aware  that  “an  association  of  Christians  that  calls  itself  a 
church  has  to  distinguish  itself  by  the  longing  and  the  desire  to  bring  the 
blessings  she  receives  to  others  who  until  now  were  deprived  of  them.” 

However,  this  desire  was  increasingly  aimed  at  “promoting  those 
Christian  interests  that  are  connected  with  the  Overseas  Possessions  of 
our  own  State.”10  A  letter  by  a  key  member  of  the  new  DZV  board, 


public  has  always  demonstrated  its  high  interest  in  this  work  of  love  by 
unmistakable  proofs;  in  fact,  there  is  no  Protestant  society  in  Great  Britain  or  in 
the  United  States  of  American  which  has  not  contributed  to  it”],  according  to 
Samuel  Muller,  secretary  of  the  newly  founded  Nederlandsche  Afdeeling  of  the 
BMS,  in  Berigt  wegens  het  Zendelinggenootschap  der  Baptisten  in  Engeland  en 
Ontwerp  ter  bevordering  deszelfs  belangen  in  de  Nederlanden ,  21  May  1821. 

9  Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  Zending ,  5. 

10  Report  of  the  Board  of  the  Dutch  Auxiliary  Society  of  the  BMS  to  its 
members,  8  January  1848,  signed  by  S.  Muller,  secretary  (Gemeentearchief 
Amsterdam  PA  385,  no.  4). 
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Christiaan  Pieter  van  Eeghen,  to  his  friend,  the  well-known  Reformed 

pastor  Ottho  Gerhard  Heldring,  confirms  these  opinions.  Van  Eeghen 

mentions  three  reasons  to  start  their  own  Dutch  Mennonite  Mission 

Society:  the  modest  amount  of  money  the  Dutch  send  to  the  BMS  in 

London  is  of  no  value  compared  with  the  enormous  capital  the  BMS 

already  has;  no  effort  is  made  yet  to  work  in  our  own  colonies;  and, 

finally,  among  the  Baptists  we  see  “a  narrow-minded  sticking  to  the 

letter  of  Scripture,”  instead  of  to  the  spirit  of  it.11  Here  we  sense  a  bit  of 

the  old  “anti-English,  anti-stadtholder  attitude  of  the  Mennonites  of  the 

patriotic  era.”  Most  Mennonite  merchants  and  bankers  were  suspicious 

of  efforts  by  certain  trading  clans,  supported  by  King  William  I,  to 

establish  a  Nederlandsche  Handel  Maatschappij  in  which  British  firms 

1  0 

(like  Barings)  also  participated. 

11  The  letter  can  be  found  in  the  Reveil  Archives,  University  of  Amsterdam 
Library,  and  is  dated  7  April  1847.  Van  Eeghen  mentions  the  baptismal  practice 
(immersion)  as  an  example  of  this  narrow-mindedness.  The  financial 
contribution  of  the  Dutch  Mennonites  decreased  from  2,500  to  1,500  Dutch 
guilders  (£150),  whereas  the  BMS  needed  £10,000  each  year.  In  a  letter  to 
Heldring  on  21  April  1855,  Van  Eeghen  urgently  warns  against  sending  Baptists 
as  working  missionaries  to  Java:  “Vooral  echter  geen  Baptisten,  dit  is  een 
conditio  sine  qua  non.  Wei  Mennonieten.”  [“Absolutely  no  Baptists,  this  is  a 
condition  sine  qua  non.  Mennonites,  yes.”]  Hommo  Reenders,  Alternatieve 
Zending:  Ottho  Gerhard  Heldring  (1804-1876)  en  de  verbreiding  van  het 
Christendom  in  Nederlands-Indie  (Kampen:  Kok,  1991),  123,  mentions  the  same 
arguments.  Both  Van  Eeghen  and  Heldring  belonged  to  the  Reveil  circle,  as  we 
will  see  below. 

12  See  J.  M.  Welcker,  “Het  dagelijks  brood:  De  doopsgezinden,  de  economie  en 
de  demografie,”  in  S.  Groenveld,  et  al.,  Wederdopers,  menisten,  doopsgezinden 
in  Nederland  1530-1980  (Zutphen:  Walburg  Pers,  1980),  195-218,  especially 
215-6.  In  the  eighteenth  century  two  parties  or  factions  competed  with  each 
other:  the  Orangist  party,  loyal  to  the  princes  of  Orange  who  were  stadtholders 
(and  later  kings)  in  the  Netherlands,  on  one  hand,  and  the  Patriotten,  the 
reformist  party  to  which  many  Amsterdam  merchants  and  bankers  belonged,  on 
the  other.  The  latter  were  looking  for  a  modem,  realistic  policy  favoring 
international  trade,  instead  of  a  conservative  policy  that  reflected  nostalgia  for 
the  so-called  golden  age  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Because  Great  Britain  was 
their  most  direct  competitor  in  international  trade,  many  supporters  of  the 
patriotic  faction  were  anti-British  until  the  nineteenth  century.  And  since  the 
democratic-nationalistic  attitude  of  the  Patriotten  aimed  at  political  and  social 
rights  for  all  citizens,  many  well-to-do  dissenters  (Catholics,  Mennonites,  and 
others)  supported  this  party.  See  E.  H.  Kossmann,  De  Lage  Landen  1780-1940: 
Anderhalve  eeuw  Nederland  en  Belgie  (Amsterdam:  Elsvier,  1984),  9-20; 
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A  final  argument  for  a  separate  Mennonite  mission  society  is 
mentioned  in  a  recent  study  of  Heldring,  who  was  an  eminent  promoter 
of  social  work  in  the  Netherlands.  A  young  Mennonite  schoolteacher, 
Herman  Carel  van  Calcar,  lived  in  Heldring’ s  house  at  Hemmen,  a 
hamlet  in  the  middle  of  the  country.  Van  Calcar  was  willing  to  go  to  Java 
or  Bali  as  a  colonizer  who  at  the  same  time  would  do  missionary  work. 
His  readiness  helped  accelerate  the  establishment  of  the  DZV.13 

One  other  option  would  have  been  possible  for  this  new  mission 
organization:  it  could  have  become  a  branch  of  the  existing  NZG. 
Negotiations  about  this  possibility  were  held  in  January  1849,  but 
without  success.  Apparently,  theological  issues  were  not  discussed 
explicitly  during  that  meeting,14  yet  they  were  certainly  in  the 
background.  A  few  years  earlier  the  NZG  board  had  declared  that 
Doopsgezinde  missionaries  would  not  be  obliged  to  baptize  children  as 
long  as  they  did  not  declare  themselves  against  infant  baptism.  That  must 
have  been  unacceptable  to  the  Dutch  Mennonites.15  Also,  within  the 
Reveil  (Awakening)  circles,  several  prominent  people  had  criticized  the 
NZG  in  the  previous  decades.  One  reason  for  such  criticism  was  the 
organization’s  apparently  docile  attitude  to  the  Dutch  government.16 
Another  reason  was  the  inclination  within  the  NZG  to  accept  too  readily 
modem  theology  that  was  in  the  making.  All  of  these  factors  would  lead 
to  the  formation  of  several  new  missionary  organizations  later  in  the 
fifties. 

These  dynamics  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  DZV  in  1847. 
The  new  board  apparently  felt  powerful  enough  to  follow  an  independent 
line.  This  attitude  reflects  the  strong  social  and  institutional  position  of 
the  Mennonite  congregations  at  that  time. 

Members  of  the  Board 

To  understand  what  stimulated  interest  in  mission  activities  among 
Dutch  Mennonites  and  why  they  established  their  own  missionary 


originally  published  as  The  Low  Countries,  1780-1940  (Oxford:  Oxford  Univ. 
Pr.,  1978). 

Reenders,  Alternatieve  Zending ,  122.  In  spite  of  an  intensive  period  of 
preparation,  the  new  mission  board  never  sent  Van  Calcar  to  Java. 

14  Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  Zending ,  8. 

15  J.  Vree,  “Doopsgezinde  theologen  en  Groninger  godgeleerden  in  de  jaren 
1834-1872,”  in  Doopsgezinde  Bij dr agen  20  (1995):  195-217,  especially  204—5. 

16  Reenders,  Alternatieve  Zending ,  37-9. 
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association,  it  may  be  important  to  identify  the  members  of  the  board  of 
the  Auxiliary  Society,  and  afterwards  of  the  DZV.  Later  we  will  focus  on 
one  key  family,  active  in  both  boards.  From  the  founding  of  the 
Auxiliary  Society  in  1821,  seminary  professors  Rinse  Koopmans  and 
Samuel  Muller  served  as  secretary  and  chairman.  Koopmans  died  in 
1826  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Amsterdam  minister  Jan  van  Geuns 
(1764-1834).  The  treasurer  was  the  Amsterdam  merchant  Pieter  van 
Eeghen  (1794-1847).  Another  minister  of  the  Amsterdam  congregation, 
Jan  ter  Borg  (1782-1842),  took  part  in  the  early  board.  He  resigned  as  a 
minister  in  1828,  because  his  affinity  for  the  Reveil  group  (see  below) 
changed  his  theological  views  so  deeply  that  many  influential  families 
stayed  away  from  church  when  he  preached.  His  role  in  this  mission 
board  was  brief  and  modest. 

In  1847  the  constitutional  meeting  of  the  DZV  was  attended  by 

Samuel  Muller;  Wopco  Cnoop  Koopmans  (1800-1849),  son  of  Rinse 

Koopmans,  and  the  second  seminary  professor  at  the  time;  Jacob 

Slagregen  (d.  1853),  an  Amsterdam  brick  merchant;  Anthony  de  Haan,  a 

merchant  in  Amsterdam;  minister  Anthony  Doyer,  pastor  at  Leiden  and 

member  of  the  NZG  board;  minister  Jan  Boeke  (1805-1854)  of 

1  8 

Amsterdam,  who  also  served  on  the  board  of  the  Dutch  Bible  Society; 
Jan  van  Gilse  (1810-1859),  Amsterdam  pastor  and  in  1849  Cnoop 
Koopmans’ s  successor  as  seminary  professor;19  and  Christiaan  Pieter  van 
Eeghen  (1816-1889),  a  merchant  in  Amsterdam.  Two  others  were 
invited:  Jakob  Fock  (1817-1891),  a  banker  whose  younger  brother  was 
later  the  state  minister  of  home  affairs;  and  W.  P.  van  Lennep  who,  like 
Fock,  was  a  deacon  in  the  Amsterdam  congregation. 


19  • 

See  “Borg,  Jan  ter,”  in  The  Mennonite  Encyclopedia  (Scottdale,  Pa.: 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  1955),  1:390;  and  Marie  Elisabeth  Kluit,  Het 
Protestantse  reveil  in  Nederland  en  daarbuiten  1815-1865  (Amsterdam,  1970), 
214-7. 

18  Since  1839  Boeke  had  been  a  corresponding  member  of  the  “Godgeleerd 
Gezelschap”  of  theologians  of  the  so-called  Groningen  school,  which  was  less 
pietistic  than  the  Reveil  but  sympathetic  to  the  aims  of  mission. 

19  Van  Gilse  is  called  “a  liberal  Mennonite  theologian”  by  his  great-grandson  A. 
G.  van  Gilse,  in  “Jan  van  Gilse  1810-1859:  Liberaal  doopsgezind  theoloog,” 
Doopsgezinde  Bijdragen  24  (1998):  117-38.  Like  his  colleague  Boeke,  Van 
Gilse  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Nederlands  Bijbelgenootschap,  from 
1852-1859.  As  foreign  secretary  of  the  NBG,  he  corresponded  with  Bible 
translators  in  several  parts  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

20  This  list  of  names  is  in  the  Minutes  of  the  DZV,  2 1  October  1 847  (Archives 
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In  later  years  we  see  other  prominent  names:  Jacob  Gijsbert  de 
Hoop  Scheffer  (1819-1894),  seminary  professor,  who  succeeded  Cnoop 
Koopmans  on  the  board;  Jan  van  Eeghen,  cousin  to  C.  P.  van  Eeghen; 
Johannes  Rahusen  (1808-1856),  merchant;  H.  Willink  (d.  1859);  and 
later  Anthony  Francois  Willink  (1825-1892);  also  Pieter  van  der  Goot 
(1817-1877),  pastor  of  the  Amsterdam  congregation  from  1851  on. 

We  can  draw  a  few  preliminary  conclusions  from  this  membership 
list.  First,  most  DZV  members  belonged  to  the  Amsterdam  congregation. 
Several  served  as  ministers  there,  others  as  diaken  (the  deacons 
functioned  as  elders).  Yet  they  preferred  to  keep  the  mission  organization 
independent  of  the  congregation,  which  was  not  even  officially  notified. 
Board  members  who  also  were  part  of  the  local  church  council  in 
Amsterdam  were  to  give  a  “brotherly  announcement”  about  the  new 
institution  there.  Although  no  reason  is  given  for  that  decision,  it  may 
have  had  to  do  with  different  views  within  the  congregation.  But  we  also 
should  keep  in  mind  that  many  other  charitable  institutions  founded  in 
that  period  by  Mennonites  were  not  subordinated  to  any  local  church 
board  either.  In  other  churches,  too,  mission  was  seen  as  a  private 
enterprise  of  individual  Christians. 

Second,  almost  all  seminary  professors  of  that  period  served  on  the 
mission  board  at  one  time  or  another.  Most  had  a  tendency  toward 
orthodoxy  (though  not  confessionally  bound)  and  were  known  as  pious 
people.  Somewhat  later  a  more  liberal  attitude  became  important,  as  in 
Van  Gilse’s  theology.22 

Third,  most  of  the  lay  people  on  the  board  lived  in  Amsterdam  and 
belonged  to  a  group  of  wealthy  and  influential  merchants  and  bankers. 
We  will  look  at  this  issue  below. 

Finally,  some  members  of  the  DZV  board  had  connections  with  the 
Reveil  movement,  through  which  they  were  well  acquainted  with  leading 
people  in  the  Reformed  Church.  Notably  Van  der  Goot  and  C.  P.  van 
Eeghen  must  be  mentioned  here.  Most  members  belonged  to  the  more 
pietistic  wing  of  the  Dutch  Mennonites.  Some  had  an  affinity  with  the 
so-called  Groninger  circle  of  theologians,  which  stressed  the  ethical  and 
pedagogical  aspects  of  theology. 


DZV,  which  can  be  found  in  Gemeentearchief  Amsterdam,  PA  325). 

21  Minutes  of  the  DZV,  29  October  1847  (Archives  DZV). 

22  For  the  history  of  the  seminary,  see  J.  M.  Welcker,  “Een  eeuw  Doopsgezinde 
Kweekschool,  1811-1914,”  in  Doopsgezinde  Bijdragen  11  (1985):  44-86. 
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Van  Eeghen 

While  the  seminary  professors  and  other  church  ministers  played  an 
important  role  during  that  first  phase  of  the  DZV,  in  my  view  it  was 
several  prominent  lay  people  that  formed  the  engine  of  this  mission 
work.  I  will  go  deeper  into  three  networks  in  which  one  of  them, 
Christiaan  Pieter  van  Eeghen,  took  part.  As  we  saw,  the  merchant  Pieter 
van  Eeghen  was  among  the  first  to  become  interested  in  mission.  Both 
his  nephew  Jan  and  his  son  Christiaan  Pieter — partners  in  the  Van 
Eeghen  business  firm,  which  started  in  1662  and  still  exists — would  play 
roles  in  the  DZV  board  for  many  years.  Family  ties,  Amsterdam  business 
relations,  and  connections  with  the  Reveil  circle  all  contributed  to  their 
prominence. 

Family  ties 

From  the  seventeenth  century  on,  Amsterdam  Mennonites  became 
increasingly  important  in  the  social  and  economic  scene  in  the  capital.  In 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  many  important  Mennonite 
families  were  related  to  the  Van  Eeghen  family  by  marriage.23  Christiaan 
Pieter’s  grandmother  was  Catharina  Fock,  aunt  to  the  above-mentioned 
Jakob  Fock.  His  mother  came  from  another  merchant  family,  the 
Rahusens.  His  stepmother  and  his  wife  came  from  the  Huidecoper 
family.  His  father-in-law  was  mayor  of  Amsterdam.  His  oldest  son, 
Pieter,  married  Maria  de  Clercq.  A  noted  member  of  that  family,  Willem 
de  Clercq  (1795-1844),  left  the  Mennonite  church  around  1830  and 
became  one  of  the  prominent  people  in  the  Reveil.  From  1824  on,  De 
Clercq  served  as  secretary  and  later  as  director  of  the  Nederlandsche 
Handel  Maatschappij,  which  initiated  trade  in  the  Dutch  Indies.  Willem 
de  Clercq  remained  a  close  personal  friend  to  Jan  van  Eeghen. 
Significant  ties  outside  Mennonite  circles  include  the  marriages  of  two  of 
Christiaan  Pieter’s  daughters,  one  to  a  son  of  Ottho  Gerhard  Heldring, 
mentioned  above,  and  the  other  to  J.  H.  Gunning.  More  distant  family 
ties  include  the  Van  Lennep  and  the  Willink  families,  and  the  (non- 
Mennonite)  Rochussen  family.  The  family  network  clearly  was 
important,  partly  because  of  the  links  established  with  other  influential 


23  See  Nederlandsch  Patriciaat  2  (1911):  121-8.  Other  volumes  of  the  series 
Nederlandsch  Patriciaat  give  genealogical  details  about  the  Willink,  Van 
Lennep,  Fock,  Rahusen,  and  De  Clercq  families.  On  Willem  de  Clercq,  see  W. 
A.  de  Clercq,  “Een  andere  Willem  de  Clercq,”  Doopsgezinde  Bijdragen  21 
(1995):  133-46.  See  also  “Eeghen,  van,”  in  Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  2:159-61. 
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families.  It  is  significant  that  the  intra-Mennonite  influence  in  this  family 
system  was  so  strong;  this  kept  trading  capital  within  their  circle!24  Of 
course,  the  same  thing  happened  in  other  merchant  and  banker  families  at 
the  time. 

Economic  network 

The  family  network  cannot  be  seen  apart  from  the  professional  one.  The 
Van  Eeghens  had  numerous  ties  with  other  prominent  merchants  and 
bankers  in  Amsterdam  at  the  time.  A  recent  socioeconomic  study  by 
Huibert  Schijf  concludes  that  in  the  financial-economic  elite  of 
nineteenth-century  Amsterdam,  Mennonites  played  an  important  role.  No 
fewer  than  sixteen  names  in  that  elite  (out  of  two  hundred)  belonged  to 
Mennonite  families.  These  Mennonites  had  influence  in  no  fewer  than 
twenty  important  banking,  trading,  shipping,  building,  and  insurance 
companies.  Welcker  quotes  nineteenth-century  Amsterdam  economist 
H.  P.  G.  Quack,  who  wrote,  “What  the  Quakers  in  London  did  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  done  by  the  Mennonites  in 
Amsterdam....  In  both  countries  they  formed  a  particular  group  of  people 
who  had  large  amounts  of  capital  at  their  disposal  (as  a  result  of  great 
thrift),  and  who  put  that  money  tactfully  in  enterprises  of  development 
and  progress.”26 


24  See  also  Welcker,  “Het  dagelijks  brood,”  206;  and,  although  it  deals  with  an 
earlier  period,  see  Mary  Sprunger,  “Waterlanders  and  the  Dutch  Golden  Age:  A 
Case  Study  on  Mennonite  Involvement  in  Seventeenth-Century  Dutch  Trade  and 
Industry  As  One  of  the  Earliest  Examples  of  Socio-Economic  Assimilation,”  in 
From  Martyr  to  Muppy  (Mennonite  Urban  Professionals):  A  Historical 
Introduction  to  Cultural  Assimilation  Processes  of  a  Religious  Minority  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Mennonites,  ed.  Alastair  Hamilton,  et  al.  (Amsterdam  Univ. 
Pr.,  1994),  133-48. 

nr  t  t 

Huibert  Schijf,  Netwerken  van  een  financieel-economische  elite:  Personele 
verbindingen  in  het  Nederlandse  bedrijfsleven  aan  het  eind  van  de  negentiende 
eeuw  (Amsterdam:  Het  Spinhuis,  1993),  especially  97-99;  see  his  essay, 
“Sociaal-economische  elitevorming  bij  Amsterdamse  doopsgezinden  en 
lutheranen  in  de  negentiende  eeuw,”  in  Illustere  Dissenters:  Aspecten  van  de 
positie  der  Nederlandse  Lutheranen  en  Doopsgezinden,  ed.  Alle  Hoekema  and 
Sonny  Hof  (Zoetermeer:  Boekencentrum,  1996),  53-70. 

26  Welcker,  “Het  dagelijks  brood,”  214. 
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We  do  not  know  for  sure  whether,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Van  Eeghens 
and  others,  “mission”  belonged  to  enterprises  of  development  and 
progress.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  same  Christiaan  Pieter  supported  and 
initiated  other  causes,  including  public  housing  in  Amsterdam,  public 
health,  a  seamen’s  house,  the  Amsterdam  Zoo,  and  the  Municipal 
Museum  for  Modem  Art.  His  cousin  Jan  had  similar  interests.27  We  will 
see  below  that  this  attitude  corresponds  with  certain  facets  of  the  main 
trend  in  missionary  thinking  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  above-mentioned  contacts  with  J.  J.  Rochussen,  governor 
general  of  the  Dutch  Indies  (1845-1851)  and  later  minister  of  colonial 
affairs,  and  with  Willem  de  Clercq,  were  instrumental  in  the  partial  shift 
of  Van  Eeghen  House  trade  from  America  to  the  Dutch  Indies.  A 
younger  brother  of  Jan  van  Eeghen,  Willem  Hendrik,  visited  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  in  1847,  the  very  year  in  which  the  DZV  started  its  work.  J. 
Rogge  has  written  an  extensive  account  of  the  Van  Eeghen  trading  firm. 
He  remarks  about  Willem  Hendrik:  “The  palace  of  the  governor  general 
as  well  as  the  homes  of  the  influential  Europeans  on  Java  are  open  to 
him,  but  the  lifestyle  in  the  Indies  seems  to  have  caused  aversion  to  the 

9  o 

young  merchant’s  son  with  his  strong  need  for  religion.” 

From  that  period  on,  the  Van  Eeghens  got  increasingly  interested  in 
trade  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Another  of  Heldring’s  sons,  Balthasar, 
worked  in  the  service  of  Christiaan  Pieter  van  Eeghen  for  many  years 
and  represented  the  company  in  Java  from  1858  to  1863.  Eventually  he 
became  director  of  the  Dutch  National  Bank  (as  Jakob  Fock  had  been). 
Quoting  once  more  from  Rogge:  “The  letters  as  well  as  the  financial 
documents  of  the  years  1848-1858  give  witness  to  the  large  amount  of 
energy  spent  by  Jan  and  Christiaan  Pieter  van  Eeghen  at  this  stage  to 

9Q 

their  trade  in  the  Dutch  Indies.” 

We  can  conclude  that  Mennonites  played  an  important  role  in  a 
general  climate  of  economic  expansion,  accompanied  by  philanthropic 
enterprise,  with  an  emphasis  on  educational  aspects.  It  is  in  such  a 
climate  that  we  can  situate  Christiaan  Pieter  van  Eeghen  and  other 
Mennonite  lay  people  who  participated  in  the  DZV. 


'7*7 

J.  Rogge,  Het  Handelshuis  van  Eeghen:  Proeve  eener  geschiedenis  van  een 
Amsterdamsch  handelshuis  (Amsterdam:  [Van  Ditmar],  1949),  227,  336-41. 

28  Ibid.,  192. 

29  Ibid.,  218. 
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Contacts  with  Reveil 

Finally,  the  Van  Eeghens  had  several  contacts  with  leading  people  in  the 
Reveil  movement.  Hommo  Reenders  writes,  “The  Reveil  was  mainly  a 
movement  of  aristocrats  and  patricians.  Businessmen  like  C.  P.  van 
Eeghen,  H.  M.  Labouchere,  H.  D.  Gildemeester  in  Amsterdam  and 

TO 

H.  W.  A.  van  Oordt  in  Rotterdam  traded  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies.” 

Beside  these  patricians,  other  notables  belonged  to  this  group  of 
active,  socially  concerned  Pietists  who  had  many  connections  with 
kindred  spirits  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  In  its  ranks  were 
Reformed  ministers  Nicolaas  Beets  and  Ottho  Heldring,  former 
Mennonite  pastor  Jan  de  Liefde,  and  Reformed  poet  and  writer  Willem 
Bilderdijk,  as  well  as  Jewish  converts  Isaac  da  Costa  and  Abraham 
Capadose.  Though  C.  P.  van  Eeghen  was  not  part  of  the  inner  circle  of 
the  Reveil,  his  religious  feelings  were  at  home  there  and  he  had  personal 
contacts  with  all  these  people.  Van  der  Zijpp  gives  the  following 
characterization  of  him:  “He  was  extremely  averse  to  religious 
modernism,  and  watched  the  growing  liberalism  in  his  home  church  with 
grief  and  uneasiness.”31 

More  than  180  letters,  written  between  1847  and  1875  by  Van 
Eeghen  to  O.  G.  Heldring,  have  been  preserved  in  the  Re  veil  movement 
archives.  Many  of  them  deal  with  financial  matters,  because  Van  Eeghen 
was  for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  board  of  Heldring’ s  home  mission 
work  (later  called  Zettense  Inrichtingen)  in  behalf  of  young  girls  and 
women.  In  later  years,  short  respectful  remarks  can  be  found,  indicating 
the  close  personal  relationship  between  Van  Eeghen  and  Heldring.  And 
in  several  of  those  letters  we  sense  Van  Eeghen’ s  love  for  the  mission 
work  in  Java  in  which  he  participated,  a  care  evident,  for  example,  when 
he  mentions  how  Pieter  Jansz  succeeded  in  baptizing  the  first  Javanese 

T9 

believers  near  Jepara  in  1854. 

Lessons 

We  return  to  the  question  framed  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter:  Why 
Dutch  Mennonites  were  the  first  Mennonites  to  start  overseas  mission 

TO 

Reenders,  Alternatieve  Zending,  41-2. 

T  1 

Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  2:160.  His  cousin  Jan  is  characterized  by  H.  P.  H. 
Quack  as  “a  noble  figure  who,  contrary  to  many  of  his  Mennonite  friends,  sided 
with  the  definitely  orthodox  adherents  of  Christianity”  (Rogge,  Het  Handelshuis 
van  Eeghen ,  226). 

32  Letters  of  16  February  1854,  and  29  June  1854,  Reveil  Archives  (Heldring). 
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work.  I  conclude  that  several  factors  coincided  to  make  this  initiative 
possible.  In  general,  Dutch  Mennonites  were  not  more  pious  than 
Mennonites  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Neither  were  they  less  pious,  in  spite 
of  the  liberal  attitude  of  many  of  them.  Their  context  was  different.  They 
lived  in  a  country,  and  in  a  capital,  at  a  time  and  within  social  circles  that 
enabled  them  to  broaden  their  horizons  enormously.  Through  the  English 
Baptists  and  the  NZG — who  recognized  the  necessity  of  mission  before 
the  Mennonites  did — they  became  acquainted  with  mission  thinking  and 
practice.  Many  of  them  shared  the  aims  of  already  existing  mission 
organizations:  education,  civilization,  and  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  central  ideas  behind  the  NZG  have  been  identified  as 
“conversion  and  education.”  The  address  by  the  founders  of  the  NZG  in 
1797  mentions  as  its  only  “pure  and  unselfish  aim”  to  “spread  the  light  of 
knowledge  and  virtue  in  the  world,  [that  is]  the  road  of  faith  in  the 
crucified  and  risen  Christ.”34  In  many  respects,  the  Dutch  Mennonite 
mission  has  followed  the  same  path,  except  that  the  Mennonites  were 
always  aware  of  their  tradition,  their  history  of  dissent  and  their  different 
ecclesiology.  Those  factors  kept  traditionalists  and  modernists  among 
them  together,  whereas  the  NZG  saw  several  spin-offs  at  the  end  of  the 
fifties. 

The  gospel  always  appears  in  a  certain  cultural  cloth.  The  group  of 
Dutch  Mennonites  who  started  mission  work  belonged  to  a  network  of 
strong,  wealthy,  and  influential  people  who  took  initiatives  in  many 
areas.  They  were  children  of  the  Enlightenment  even  though  they  were 
Pietists.  The  political  and  economic  tide  made  expansion  into  the  Dutch 
colonies  possible.  And,  finally,  several  of  them  showed  an  active  and 
long-lasting  faithfulness  in  shouldering  responsibility  for  the  new 
missionary  venture.  All  the  factors  necessary  for  eventual  success  were 
present.  Besides,  the  theologians  and  ministers  who  participated  in  this 
venture  were  well  known  outside  Mennonite  circles.  They  took  part  in 
the  scholarly  discussions  and  in  the  public  debate  of  their  time,  they 
edited  widely  circulated  literary  journals,  and  they  were  able  to  lead  the 


33  A.  Th.  Boone,  Bekering  en  beschaving:  De  agogische  activiteiten  van  het 
Nederlandsch  Zendelinggenootschap  in  Oost  Java  (1840-1865)  (Zoetermeer: 
Boekencentrum,  1997). 

34  Aanspraak  van  het  Zendeling  genootschap  opgericht  te  Rotterdam  Den  19 
December  1797  aan  alle  oprechte  vereerers  van  onzen  Heer  Jezus  Christus  in 
Nederland,  welke  in  de  uitbreiding  van  zijn  koningrijk  belang  stellen 
(Rotterdam,  17982),  7. 
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Mennonites  into  a  period  often  called  “the  golden  age  of  Dutch 
Mennonites.”  Fifty  years  later,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
situation  would  differ,  though. 

In  North  America  it  was  several  decades  before  a  similar  favorable 
context  would  arise.  In  South  Russia  the  spiritual  and  social  awakening 
of  the  congregations  had  not  yet  taken  place,  and  the  Mennonites  there 
were  too  busy  with  their  own  internal  development.  Those  most  like  the 
Dutch  were  the  Mennonites  in  Hamburg  and  around  Danzig,  people  open 
to  the  surrounding  world.  Men  like  Jakob  Mannhardt  succeeded  in 
starting  a  similar  missionary  organization  soon  after  the  Dutch  did.  So,  in 
our  historiography  we  should  not  single  out  only  the  religious  factors: 
social  networks,  family  ties,  and  political  circumstances  all  have  their 
influence.  That  is  a  first  lesson. 

A  second  lesson  is  that  we  need  not  romanticize  when  we  speak 
about  this  initiative.  Especially  those  of  us  with  a  non-western 
background  should  be  aware  that  many  dark  sides  remain.  The  DZV 
board  certainly  kept  spiritual  and  church  interests  separate  from  business 
interests.  Nevertheless,  Dutch  (and  German)  missionary  activities  and 
theology  in  general  were  intertwined  with  the  total  colonial  development. 
The  Mennonites  were  part  of  that  complex. 
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Pieter  Jansz  ( 1 820-1 904): 
First  Missionary  to  Java 


The  newly  founded  Dutch  Mennonite  Mission  Society  (Doopsgezinde 
Zendings  Vereeniging  [DZV])  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  its  first 
missionary  candidate  to  apply.  By  the  end  of  August  1848,  Pieter  Jansz 
presented  himself  to  the  DZV  board.* 1  Though  he  was  still  young,  life  had 
already  given  him  several  sad  experiences.  Bom  in  Amsterdam  on 
September  25,  1820,  he  became  an  elementary  school  teacher  in  Delft. 
Then,  within  a  period  of  three  months  in  1848,  he  lost  both  his  father, 
Antoni  Jansz,  a  Mennonite  bookseller,  and  his  newly  wed  wife,  Johanna 
Elisabeth  van  Ijzendoom,  through  death.  This  double  tragedy  affected 
him  deeply  and  made  him  take  stock  of  himself  and  contemplate  his 
future.  As  a  result,  he  applied  as  a  missionary  candidate.  As  an  author  he 


Reprinted,  with  changes,  from  The  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review  52  (1978):  58- 
76. 

1  Primary  sources  for  this  chapter  were  found  in  (a)  The  Archives  of  the 
Doopsgezinde  Zendings  Raad  (Archives  DZV),  in  the  Municipal  Archives 
(Gemeentearchief)  of  Amsterdam,  under  PA  305,  consisting  of  reports, 
correspondence,  minutes,  the  three  volumes  of  Jansz’s  diaries  (1851-1860), 
letters  to  him,  copies  of  his  letters  to  the  DZV  board  and  others,  and  yearly 
reports;  and  in  (b)  The  National  Archives  in  The  Hague  (Ministry  of  Colonial 
Affairs).  Important  secondary  sources  are  Theodoor  Erik  Jensma,  Doopsgezinde 
Zending  in  Indonesia  (’s-Gravenhage:  Boekencentrum,  1968),  and  J.  L. 
Swellengrebel,  In  Leijdeckers  Voetspoor:  Anderhalve  eeuw  bijbelvertaling  en 
taalkunde  in  de  Indonesische  talen,  part  1  (Amsterdam  and  Haarlem: 
Nederlands  Bijbelgenootschap,  1974).  I  have  edited  parts  of  Jansz’s  diaries;  they 
have  been  published  as  P.  Jansz,  ‘Tot  heil  van  Java’s  arme  bevolking’:  Een 
keuze  uit  het  Dagboek  (1851-1860)  van  Pieter  Jansz,  doopsgezind  zendeling  in 
Jepara,  Midden-Java  (Hilversum:  Verloren,  1997).  I  will  refer  to  this 
publication  as  Dagboek  when  Jansz’s  diaries  are  quoted  in  the  text.  Quotations 
from  other,  unpublished  parts  of  Jansz’s  diaries  are  referred  to  as  Diary. 

Information  by  courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  Jansz,  Amsterdam  who  made  up  a 
genealogy  of  the  family  Jansz  in  an  unpublished  manuscript,  “Afstamming  en 
verspreiding  van  een  groep  van  dragers  van  de  familienaam  Jansz.”  See  also 
Verslag  van  den  Staat  en  de  Verrigtingen  der  D.Z.  V.  1  (1849):  25. 
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had  some  experience  which  would  later  prove  useful:  during  his  years  of 
teaching  he  had  published  some  textbooks  and  didactic  stories  for 
children.3 

In  preparation  for  his  missionary  assignment  Jansz  received  private 
tutoring  at  the  Royal  Academy  at  Delft  in  order  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Javanese  and  Malayan  languages,  as  well  as  with  the  geography 
and  ethnology  of  the  Dutch  Indies.  After  that  Professor  Jan  van  Gilse  of 
the  Mennonite  Seminary  in  Amsterdam  gave  Jansz  instruction  in  the 
Bible  and  theology.4  On  June  5,  1851,  he  remarried;  he  had  met  his  bride, 
Jacoba  Wilhelmina  Frederica  Schmilau  (1830-1909),  a  member  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  during  the  missionary  training.  She  must  have  been  a 
strong  woman  in  several  respects.  Jansz  preferred  to  keep  his  family 
circumstances  as  much  as  possible  out  of  his  many  reports  and  letters,  so 
we  do  not  know  much  about  her  part  of  their  long  life  together  on  Java. 
Neither  does  he  give  much  information  about  their  children,  ten  in  all. 
One  son  was  to  become  his  successor  on  the  mission  field  and  three 
daughters  married  missionaries. 

On  August  8,  1851,  the  Janszes  departed  for  Java  on  board  the 
G  elder  land.  Neither  would  ever  come  back  to  the  Netherlands.  In 
November  1851  the  newlyweds  arrived  in  Batavia  (now  Jakarta).  There 
Jansz  tried  to  find  out  if  there  was  an  opening  for  him  as  a  teacher, 
instead  of  as  a  missionary.  The  DZV  did  not  want  to  send  out  full-time 
missionaries,  but  stressed  what  was  seen  as  a  typically  Anabaptist 
characteristic,  the  specific  responsibility  of  each  true  Christian.  Therefore 
the  DZV  board  wanted  to  give  support  only  to  those  who  felt  called  to 
give  their  lives  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  but  lacked  the  means.5 
Unfortunately  the  DZV  had  to  change  this  policy  after  some  years. 


3  See  P.  C.  Molhuysen  and  Fr.  K.  H.  Kossmann  (eds.),  Nieuw  Nederlandsch 
Biografisch  Woordenboek  (Leiden:  A.  W.  Sijthoffs  uitgevers-maatschappij, 
1933),  9:455-7.  The  only  original  booklet  that  could  be  traced,  Het 
Mostaardzaadje  (1849,  1st  ed.;  1863,  3rd  ed.),  contains  some  didactic  stories  for 
children. 

4  Verslag  DZV  1  (1849):  26. 

5  Verslag  DZV  1  (1849):  8;  cf.  Verslag  DZV  3  (1851):  4-6.  The  policy  of  O.  G. 
Heldring,  who  sent  out  “workmen-missionaries”  may  also  have  played  a  role. 
See  chapter  1  on  C.  P.  van  Eeghen’s  contacts  with  Heldring;  see  also  Hommo 
Reenders,  Alternatieve  Zending:  Ottho  Gerhard  Heldring  (1804-1876)  en  de 
verbreiding  van  het  Christendom  in  Nederlands-Indie  (Kampen:  Kok,  1991). 
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Map  of  Muria  area,  Central  Java,  as  used  by  the  DZV,  ca.  1930 
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As  a  teacher  Jansz  would  not  be  tied  by  the  special  regulations  the 
Dutch  Indies  government  imposed  on  missionaries,  especially  on  the 
island  of  Java.6  Also,  the  board  of  the  DZV  was  convinced  that  education 
was  the  best  way  to  raise  the  cultural  and  moral  level  of  the  native 
population  and  to  make  them  receptive  to  the  gospel.7 

The  First  Ten  Years  on  the  Mission  Field 

Jansz  vainly  tried  to  get  a  position  in,  among  other  places,  Banyumas, 
Tegal,  Pasuruan  (East  Java),  and  Demak.8  In  the  latter  town  he  had  hoped 
to  become  a  private  tutor  of  the  children  of  the  Javanese  regent,  Pangeran 
Ario  Tjondronegoro  IV,  an  enlightened  man  who  was  to  become  the 
grandfather  of  Raden  Ajeng  Kartini  (1879-1904)  in  Jepara,  who  is  still 
renowned  as  an  advocate  of  women’s  rights. 

Finally  there  was  an  opening  to  work  in  the  Jepara  area  as  a  private 
tutor  on  the  estate  of  a  rich  sugar  plantation  owner,  Markar  Soekias,  a 
Christian  patrician  of  Armenian  background.9  Though  this  made  Jansz 
independent  of  the  government,  dependence  on  a  landlord  did  not  bring 
any  profit  in  the  long  run.10  First  he  had  to  wait  for  more  than  a  year  in 


6  See  P.  M.  Franken-van  Driel,  Regeering  en  Zending  in  Nederlandsch-Indie 
(Amsterdam,  1923),  46ff. 

7  See  chapter  1  above,  and  also  Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  Zending,  17.  The  NZG 
followed  a  similar  policy;  see  A.  Th.  Boone,  Bekering  en  beschaving :  De 
agogische  activiteiten  van  het  Nederlandsch  Zendelinggenootschap  in  Oost  Java 
(1840-1865)  (Zoetermeer:  Boekencentrum,  1997),  1-11,  29-33,  88-100. 

8  See  Dagboek,  38  (2  November  1852);  and  Diary  (4  January  1852). 

9  The  Armenian  name  was  Margar  Soekiazian.  Soekias  was  bom  in  1810  in  New 
Julfa  near  Isfahan,  Iran,  went  to  school  in  Calcutta,  India,  and  arrived  in  the 
Dutch  Indies  around  1825.  There  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  colonial  army 
during  the  so-called  Java  War  (1825-1830).  Then  he  obtained  the  estate  in 
Sumbring  near  Jepara  and  died  there  in  1862.  The  history  of  the  Persian 
Armenians  is  long,  interesting,  and  sad.  Around  1 800  they  started  to  settle  in  the 
Dutch  Indies.  The  chronicles  of  the  St.  John  the  Baptist  Armenian  Apostolic 
Church  in  Batavia  (now  Jakarta)  mention  a  Mary’s  Chapel  in  Sumbring  in  1837, 
where  many  Armenian  children  from  Semarang  and  the  surrounding  area  were 
baptized  by  the  Armenian  priest  of  Batavia.  Markar  Soekias  himself  had  three 
younger  brothers  who  followed  him  from  Iran  to  Jepara. 

10  The  linguist  J.  F.  C.  Gericke  in  Surakarta  (see  below)  mentions  objections;  see 
Dagboek,  41  (5  July  1852).  Jansz’ s  NZG  colleague  J.  E.  Jellesma  in  Mojowamo, 
East  Java,  also  raised  questions  in  a  letter  dated  12  July  1852.  See  Archives 
DZV. 
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Jepara  before  a  house  at  Sumbring  (or  Cumbring),  near  the  village  of 
Mlonggo,  was  made  ready  for  him  and  his  family.  And  barely  had  he 
moved  there,  in  mid-1853,  when  Soekias  started  to  retract  his  promises 
concerning  moral  and  material  support  for  evangelization.  Probably  he 
was  under  negative  pressure  from  the  Javanese  village  leaders  and 
others;  also  we  can  imagine  a  conflict  of  characters  and  theological 
differences  between  Jansz  and  Soekias. 

Nevertheless,  after  these  setbacks  Jansz  was  allowed  to  open  a 
school  for  Javanese  children.  He  received  no  help  in  evangelizing  the 
Javanese  populace;  but  this,  he  learned  later,  was  not  too  great  a  disaster. 
Efforts  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  hamlets  around  Sumbring  more  or  less 
failed,  and  in  September  1854  Jansz  was  forced  by  the  cool  attitude  of 
Soekias  to  move  back  to  Jepara.11 

Some  months  before  that  date,  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  16,  1854,  he 

had  succeeded  in  baptizing  five  people,  bringing  into  existence  the  first 

real  congregation  of  the  native  populace  in  that  area.  A  congregation  of 

Europeans  and  some  of  their  mixed  offspring  already  existed  in  Jepara;  it 

formed  part  of  the  Protestant  (State)  Church  in  the  Dutch  Indies.  Jansz’ s 

relationship  to  this  European  congregation  was  to  remain  ambivalent.  In 

1  ^ 

comparison  with  other  places  in  Java  where  missionaries  worked, 
Jansz’ s  congregation  in  Jepara  grew  slowly.  Several  reasons  can  be  given 
to  explain  this  slow  progress. 

First  of  all  Jansz  acknowledges  that  he  was  “very  scrupulous  in 
administering  baptism.”14  This  becomes  clear  from  his  diaries  and  also 
from  his  correspondence  with  other  missionaries,  who  sometimes  were 
satisfied  with  a  mere  memorization  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Apostles’  Creed.  Jansz  wanted  to  have  assurance 
that  his  catechumens  “believe  before  they  receive  baptism.”15 
Notwithstanding  that,  Jansz  knew  of  many  examples  of  unfaithful 
Christians. 

Another  reason  for  the  slow  growth  is  that  in  the  area  of  the  towns 
of  Demak,  Kudus,  and  Jepara,  Islamic  influence  was  (and  still  is) 

11  Verslag  DZV1  (1855):  22;  Dagboek,  86,  87  (10  August  and  18  August  1854). 

12  Dagboek,  75-8  (11,  12,  14,  16,  and  17  April  1854). 

13  They  were  missionaries  of  the  NZG;  other  missionary  societies  had  not 
arrived  yet  or  were  not  involved  in  founding  congregations. 

14  See  his  letter  to  the  DZV  board,  21  April  1870;  and  Pieter  Jansz,  Java’s 
Zendingsveld  (Amsterdam:  H.  de  Hoogh,  1865),  136. 

15  Dagboek,  91  (20  March  1855). 
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especially  strong.16  The  third  cause  lay  in  the  existence  of  groups  of 
Javanese  Christians  that  were  founded  independently  of  the  foreign 
missionary,  and  were  led  by  the  charismatic  Kiai  Ibrahim  Tunggul 
Wulung,  whom  we  will  meet  below.  He  founded  Christian  settlements  in 
Bondo  (15  kilometers  northeast  of  Jepara)  and  later  also  in  Banyutowo, 
Dukuhseti,  and  Tegalombo  (in  the  woods  north  of  Tayu)  and  attracted 
scores  of  followers. 

The  slowness  of  the  progress  made  Jansz  feel  frustrated  at  times.  In 
five  years  his  group  numbered  only  twenty  members.17  Jansz  felt 
especially  discouraged  in  1853,  when  the  little  group  of  Christians  that 
had  settled  at  Kayu-Apu  (near  Kudus)  was  put  under  the  care  of  NZG 
missionary  Hoezoo  in  Semarang  at  the  instigation  of  their  Reformed 
Church  colleague  J.  E.  Jellesma,  who  lived  far  away  in  East  Java.18 
Hoezoo  had  baptized  the  first  Christians  of  Kayu-Apu.  The  difference  in 
baptismal  practice  and  possibly  also  some  suspicion  of  the  Mennonite 
“sect”  played  a  role  in  this  case.19  Several  times  Jansz  looked  around  for 
possibilities  to  open  a  mission  field  in  another  area  such  as  Bali  or  the 
Sunda  area  in  West  Java.  In  fact,  his  later  colleagues  Hillebrandus 
Klinkert21  and  Thomas  Doyer22  did  so,  though  without  much  result. 

16  Cf.  Bernard  H.  M.  Vlekke,  Geschiedenis  van  den  Indischen  Archipel 
(Roermond/Maaseik,  J.  J.  Romen,  1947),  88-9. 

17  Verslag  DZV 19  (1856):  4. 

18  Willem  Hoezoo  (1826-1896)  worked  as  a  missionary  in  Semarang  from  1850 
until  his  death,  except  during  the  years  1860-1864,  when  he  succeeded  Jelle 
Eeltjes  Jellesma  in  Mojowamo,  East  Java.  Jellesma  (1816-1858)  was  in  the 
service  of  the  NZG  from  1843,  and  from  1851  until  his  untimely  death  was 
stationed  in  Mojowamo.  Generally  Jansz  maintained  good  relationships  with 
both  NZG  colleagues. 

19  Dagboek,  50-54  (18  May  1853);  also  letter  from  Jansz  to  Jellesma  (Semarang, 

20  May  1853);  letters  from  Jellesma  to  Jansz  (Mojowamo,  1  June  and  5 
November  1853)  in  Archives  DZV;  see  also  letter  from  Hoezoo  to  the  NZG 
board  (Semarang,  19  May  1853),  Archives  Raad  voor  de  Zending  van  de 
Nederlandse  Hervormde  Kerk  (RZNHK),  Utrecht  (formerly  Oegstgeest).  We 
will  return  to  this  episode  in  chapter  6. 

20  See  Dagboek,  95-6  (22  April  1855;  also  31  May  1855,  14  July  1855). 

21  See  chapter  3. 

22  Thomas  Doyer  (1822-1861),  the  third  missionary  to  be  sent  to  Java  by  the 
DZV,  worked  from  1858  to  1860  in  Jepara,  moved  then  to  West  Java  and  died 
on  board  ship  en  route  to  Holland  for  medical  treatment.  Originally  it  was 
decided  to  send  him  to  Fort  Delmina,  Guinea  (Ghana),  which  at  that  time  was 
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Nevertheless  Jansz  stayed  on.  His  diaries  and  reports  reveal  him  as 
a  man  who  really  cared  for  his  flock — even  though  he  could  be  very 
severe  and  was  not  always  pliant.  His  younger  colleague,  Klinkert,  who 
worked  from  the  end  of  1856  until  1859  in  Jepara,  must  have  felt  this,  as 
we  will  see  later.  A  few  times  Jansz  had  to  apply  excommunication  in  his 
young  congregation,  even  against  his  former  helper  and  evangelist  Sem 
Sampir.23 

The  work  in  the  congregation  consisted  of  preaching,  catechizing 
baptismal  candidates,  visiting  the  homes  of  members  and  others, 
discussing  with  Javanese  people  (and  some  Chinese),  very  often  on  the 
road,  providing  medical  treatment  for  poor  villagers,  besides  giving 
Bible  instruction  at  several  places.  Through  evangelizing  as  well  as 
through  migration  the  small  congregation  gradually  developed  some 
small  outposts. 

Jansz  realized  that  the  actual  evangelization  had  to  be  performed  by 
Javanese  Christians,  for  as  a  westerner  he  was  simply  unable  to  bridge 
the  distance  between  himself  and  the  simple  villagers,  however  seriously 
he  tried  to  do  so.  He  therefore  selected  some  co-workers  to  whom  he 
gave  regular  Bible  instruction.  The  very  first  of  these  assistants,  Sem 
Sampir,  had  been  trained  in  Mojowamo  by  Jellesma,  who  had  a  simple 
seminary  for  evangelists.24  Others,  such  as  Pasrah  and  Tresno,  were  from 
his  own  congregation. 

Besides  all  these  activities,  the  school  for  Javanese  children,  which 
was  continued  in  Jepara,  kept  Jansz  very  busy.  Not  only  was  he  bound  by 
teaching  every  day,  but  because  of  the  lack  of  elementary  teaching 
materials  he  had  to  compose  simple  Javanese  schoolbooks.  Some  of 
those  books  were  later  used  outside  his  own  area,  and  the  royalties  were 
sometimes  a  welcome  supplementary  source  of  income,  for  the  DZV  let 
him  stand  on  his  own  feet  as  much  as  possible.  In  order  to  facilitate 


Dutch  property.  There  two  of  his  cousins  worked  in  a  trading  company.  Because 
Klinkert  had  health  problems  that  caused  him  to  leave  Jepara,  the  DZV  board 
decided  to  send  Doyer  to  Java  instead.  See  Minutes  of  the  DZV,  19  August 
1857,  and  21  October  1857. 

23  Dagboek,  119  (7  July  1856)  and  Diary  (13  June  1859;  24  April  1860).  Sem 
Sampir  arrived  from  Mojowamo  in  November  1853  and  had  been  educated  and 
recommended  by  Jellesma.  Early  in  1859  he  was  definitely  dismissed  by  Jansz 
because  of  adultery  ( Dagboek ,  60  [23  November  1853],  and  145  [12  February 
1859]). 

See  Boone,  Bekering  en  beschaving,  75-119. 
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catechizing  and  the  conducting  of  church  services,  he  started  to  translate 
parts  of  the  Bible  and  to  put  the  Psalms  into  verse,  using  a  variant  of  the 
Javanese  tone-scale  ( tembang ).25 

Conflict  with  the  Government26 

When  Jansz  became  a  resident  of  Jepara  he  asked  only  for  official 
permission  to  open  a  school  for  Javanese  children.  But  to  his  surprise  the 
governor  general  of  the  Dutch  Indies  also  granted  him  admission  as  a 
missionary  within  the  subdistrict  of  Jepara  in  the  residency  of  Pati.27 
Contrary  to  his  original  plans  Jansz  therewith  became  subject  to  Article 
123  of  the  government  regulations  for  the  Dutch  Indies,  which  gave  the 
authorities  a  certain  control  over  the  admission  of  missionaries. 
Probably,  in  the  case  of  Jansz,  a  Mennonite,  the  government  simply 
wanted  to  keep  an  eye  on  him. 

Jansz’ s  relations  with  the  local  authorities  were  the  source  of  some 
minor  difficulties  from  the  beginning,  but  at  the  end  of  1859  the 
interpretation  of  Article  123  caused  real  strain  when  Jansz  wrote  a  rather 
innocent  tract  in  Javanese  entitled  De  Tijd  is  Vervuld  (The  Time  Has 
Arrived).  In  accordance  with  regulations,  he  had  sent  the  text  to  the 
government  office  of  the  Semarang  residence,  where  the  tract  had  been 
printed,  but  received  no  response.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy  he  also  sent  a 
copy  to  H.  J.  Dagneaux,  the  assistant  resident  in  Jepara,  with  whom  his 
relations  were  not  too  cordial.  Although  it  was  not  at  all  required,  this 


See  e.g.  Dagboek,  151  (13  August  1859).  Recently,  a  negative  evaluation  of 
Jansz’ s  attitude  to  the  use  of  tembang  within  the  church  service  and  within  the 
congregational  life  in  general  has  been  given  by  Bernard  Arps,  “De  kwestie  van 
het  Javaanse  kerkgezang,”  in  Woord  en  Schrift  in  de  Oost,  Semaian  19,  ed. 
Willem  van  der  Molen  and  Bernard  Arps  (Leiden:  Vakgroep  Talen  en  Culturen 
van  Zuidoost-Azie  en  Oceanie,  Rijksuniversiteit  te  Leiden,  2000),  1-32. 

The  happenings  described  in  this  paragraph  have  been  dealt  with  extensively 
in  A.  G.  Hoekema,  ‘“De  tijd  is  vervuld.’  Opmerkingen  over  een  conflikt  met  de 
overheid  door  een  onschuldig  traktaatje  van  Pieter  Jansz,”  in  Doopsgezinde 
Bijdragen  2  (1976):  144-59. 

27  Register  of  Resolutions  of  the  Governor  General  of  the  Dutch  Indies,  3 
February  1853,  No.  64/9. 

28  Cf.  Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  Zending,  25-7 .  The  original  text  can  be  found  in 
the  National  Archives,  The  Hague,  under  Kolonien,  24  May  1860  A,  No.  149/Q 
Secret.  A  translation  by  Jansz  himself  appeared  in  Bataviaasch  Handelsblad  (19 
December  1860);  Dutch  edition  (3  January  1861):  876-8;  it  can  also  be  found  in 
Dagboek,  177-8. 
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officer  requested  advice  from  the  Javanese  regent  of  Jepara,  a  Muslim, 
who,  of  course,  had  some  remarks  to  make.  The  resident  in  Pati,  C. 
Castens,  was  then  informed  about  all  this,  and  he  asked  Jansz  to  stop 
spreading  the  controversial  pamphlet  until  he  received  a  verdict  from  the 
highest  authorities,  i.e.,  the  governor  general  himself,  at  that  time  C.  F. 
Pahud.  Apparently  the  spreading  of  the  tract  was  considered  a  threat  to 
law  and  order  among  the  native  populace. 

Obviously  the  resident  and  his  assistant  greatly  overestimated  this 
danger,  and  they  blew  the  case  up  beyond  its  proper  proportions.  They 
happened  not  to  know,  for  example,  that  Jansz  had  often  spread  tracts 
earlier  without  causing  unfavorable  reactions;  those  pamphlets  had  been 
composed  by  missionary  Hoezoo  in  Semarang  and  by  the  Bible  translator 
J.  F.  C.  Gericke30  in  Surakarta.  Because  they  read  the  text  superficially 
and  with  incorrect  interpretation,  they  saw  revolutionary  ideas  in  it; 
‘Wow,”  or  “ Today  the  time  has  arrived”  meant,  they  thought,  that  this 
particular  time  was  held  to  be  exceptionally  favorable  for 
evangelization.  In  saying  “Now,”  Jansz  had  meant,  as  he  could  easily 
prove,  “While  we  are  still  living”  there  is  time  for  repentance. 


All  correspondence  between  Jansz,  the  assistant  resident,  the  resident,  and  the 
governor  general,  as  well  as  several  opinions  given  by  the  council  for  the  Dutch 
Indies  to  the  governor  general,  and  the  correspondence  between  the  latter  and 
the  minister  for  colonial  affairs  in  Holland  can  be  found  in  the  National 
Archives,  The  Hague,  under  Kolonien,  24  May  1860  A,  No.  149/Q  Secret;  1 
October  1860,  No.  21;  14  December  1860,  No.  302  Secret;  and  30  April  1861, 
No.  3 1 .  A  resume  was  given  by  Jansz  himself  in  a  pamphlet,  Een  brief  uit  Java 
(Amsterdam,  1860),  and  later  in  the  Bataviaasch  Handelsblad  19,  22  (16 
December  1860). 

30  J.  F.  C.  Gericke  (1799-1857)  worked  from  1823  until  his  death  as  a  Bible 
translator  for  the  Dutch  Bible  Society  (Nederlands  Bijbelgenootschap)  on  Java. 
He  also  became  noted  as  the  compiler  of  a  Javanese-Dutch  lexicon.  See 
Swellengrebel,  In  Leijdeckers  Voetspoor,  l:74ff.;  and  Marije  Plomp,  “J.  F.  C. 
Gericke  en  het  Instituut  van  de  Javaanse  Taal,”  in  Woord  en  Schrift  in  de  Oost , 
ed.  Van  der  Molen  and  Arps,  89-105. 

T 1 

Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  lending,  25f.,  uses  the  term  “chiliasme” 
(millennialism),  which,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  does  not  occur  in  the  official 
correspondence  and  reports.  Fear  of  chiliastic  Anabaptists  may  have  played  a 
role,  though.  In  the  same  period  several  Javanese  messianic  movements  caused 
unrest  on  Java,  and  the  same  year  (1859)  saw  a  bloody  outburst  of  rebellion  in 
South-Bomeo. 

T9 

Letter  from  Jansz  to  the  resident,  14  February  1860;  and  Dagboek,  162  (22 
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But  his  explanations  were  ineffective.  After  some  months  Jansz  felt 
no  longer  bound  by  the  precept  to  stop  spreading  the  pamphlet.  He 
allegedly  told  the  resident  privately  that  he  would  probably  have  other 
tracts  printed  in  the  Netherlands  (legally)  in  order  to  be  free  from 
censure,  and  that  those  tracts  would  be  more  clearly  directed  against 
Islam.  Even  though  there  is  some  question  about  whether  Jansz  really 
said  those  words  or  that  what  he  said  was  interpreted  correctly,  the 
alleged  remark  cost  him  his  formal  admission  as  a  missionary.33  Article 
123  was  now  applied  against  him  on  the  ground  of  something  he  might 
do!34  On  March  17,  1860,  the  governor  general  withdrew  Jansz’s 
admission,  and  in  spite  of  requests  by  Jansz  himself  and  the  board  of 
the  DZV  that  decision  was  not  revoked,  although  he  was  allowed  to 
remain  as  a  teacher. 

In  the  whole  affair  the  tract  itself  became  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance.  The  main  issues  were  questions  of  principle,  such  as:  Does 
the  restriction  of  printing  and  spreading  of  tracts  with  Bible  quotations 
conflict  with  the  freedom  of  the  press?  Should  the  government  refrain 
from  all  interference  with  evangelization?  And  if  so,  may  it  still  call 
itself  a  “Christian”  government?  But  if  not,  what  should  its  stance  be  on 
religious  matters?  As  for  Jansz  personally,  the  principle  at  stake  was,  “It 
is  better  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.”  Ten  years  later  he  wrote,  “No 
civil  government  should  interfere  with  matters  of  evangelization.  And  a 
merchant  is  especially  not  suited  for  the  position  of  chief  shepherd!”36 
The  merchant  implied  was  the  Dutch  King  William  III,  at  the  time  head 
of  the  (state)  church  in  the  Dutch  Indies  and  a  fierce  propagator  of 
economic  profit  from  the  colonies. 

The  government  understood  well  that  these  principles  were  at  stake, 
as  becomes  clear  from  the  attention  this  case  drew  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  Netherlands.  There  a  former  governor  general  of  the 


February  1860)  and  165-6  (27  March  1860). 

- j  ^ 

Letter  from  the  resident  to  the  governor  general,  Pati,  2  February  1860 
(Archives  Kolonien,  24  May  1860  A,  No.  149/Q  Secret). 

34  See  P.  M.  Franken-van  Driel,  Regeering  en  Zending  in  Nederlandsch-Indie, 
49  and  84;  Dagboek,  165-6. 

35  Register  of  Resolutions,  17  March  1860,  No.  15. 

36  Pieter  Jansz,  Landontginning  en  Evangelisatie  op  Java:  Een  Voorstel  aan  de 
Vrienden  van  het  Godsrijk  (Amsterdam:  Hoveker  &  Zoon,  1874),  4. 

37  Verslag  van  de  Handelingen  der  Staaten-Generalen ,  1860-1861,  Tweede 
Kamer,  6e  Zitting,  15  September  1860. 
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Dutch  Indies,  A.  J.  Duymaer  van  Twist,  reproached  Jansz  for  having 
acted  unwisely  and  rashly.  Van  Twist  was  in  favor  of  law  and  order!  But 
Jansz  was  not  without  influential  supporters;  he  was  backed  by  the 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Bataviaasch  Handelsblad,  a  reform-minded  liberal 
paper,38  and  also  by  L.  W.  C.  Keuchenius,39  a  member  of  the  Council  for 
the  Dutch  Indies  (the  main  advisory  body  for  the  governor  general),  who 
had  been  influenced  by  the  Reveil,  the  revival  movement  in  the 
Netherlands.40  The  board  of  the  DZV  had  been  granted  an  interview  by 
the  minister  for  colonial  affairs,  J.  J.  Rochussen,41  and  pleaded  on  that 
occasion  for  Jansz’ s  readmission.  The  board  apparently  consented  to  a 
kind  of  compromise  required  by  the  governor  general:  Jansz  would  have 
to  show  signs  of  a  “changed  mentality.” 

This  Jansz  never  accepted,  not  because  of  stubbornness,  but  because 
of  principle.  What  had  he  done  wrong?  You  cannot  barter  with  the 
gospel!  And  so,  from  1860  onwards,  he  worked  as  a  teacher,  as  a 
shepherd  for  his  small  congregation  (even  Minister  Rochussen  had  to 
admit  that  Jansz  was  free  to  continue  that  part  of  his  work!)  and  as  a 
missionary — without  admission.  Ten  years  later  he  defended  the  same 
theological  position:  “I  still  cannot  agree  at  all  with  asking  admission  of 
any  earthly  power,  since  asking  thus  is  a  silent  granting  of  the  right  to 
deny  that  admission  and  therefore  logically  implies  the  promise  not  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  case  permission  is  not  granted.”42  In  all  this  he  was  a 
real  representative  of  the  free  church  idea. 


Q 

Bataviaasch  Handelsblad  (28  November  1860). 

IQ 

In  two  secret  minority  opinions  of  the  Council  for  the  Dutch  Indies  to  the 
governor  general  (Archives  Kolonien,  14  December  1860,  No.  302  Secret,  and 
30  April  1861,  No.  31). 

40  See  chapter  1,  pp.  15ff,  on  this  Reveil  movement  and  its  connections  with 
several  members  of  the  DZV  board. 

41  Letter  from  P.  van  der  Goot  (then  secretary  of  the  DZV)  to  Jansz,  Amsterdam, 
9  September  1860,  and  Minutes  of  the  DZV,  19  September  1860.  As  we  have 
seen  in  chapter  1,  Rochussen  belonged  to  the  circles  in  which  C.  P.  van  Eeghen 
moved;  he  even  was  a  distant  relative:  an  aunt  of  Rochussen  had  been  the 
second  wife  of  C.  P.  van  Eeghen’s  late  uncle  Abraham. 

42  Pieter  Jansz,  Eene  Stem  uit  Jepara  ten  Gunste  van  een  op  te  Richten 
Seminarium  in  N.  O.  Indie  (Amsterdam:  Kirberger,  1870). 
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“Kristen  Londo”  and  “Kristen  Jaw  a”43 

In  1854  Jansz  had  come  in  contact  with  Kiai  Ibrahim  Tunggul  Wulung,44 
an  itinerant  guru ,  who  for  several  years  had  been  a  hermit  and  mystic 
meditating  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Kelud,  an  active  volcano  in  East  Java. 
The  title  “Kiai”  shows  that  his  spiritual  leadership  as  a  Javanese-Islamic 
teacher  had  been  recognized.  In  a  miraculous  way  he  had  then  gotten  in 
touch  with  the  gospel,  though  the  reports  do  not  agree  on  how  this 
happened.  Jansz’ s  diary  mentions  that  Tunggul  Wulung  had  heard  a 
voice  which  told  him  to  go  to  the  Dutch  pandito ,  (i.e.,  preacher,  in  this 
case  Jellesma).  Elsewhere  it  is  stated  that  Tunggul  Wulung  on  a  certain 
day  found  a  copy  of  the  Ten  Commandments  under  his  sleeping  mat, 
which  brought  him  to  visit  Jellesma  at  the  instigation  of  others.45 
Although  not  yet  baptized,  he  had  founded  some  Christian  settlements  in 
East  Java,46  and  later  he  went  to  his  native  Juana  area  (east  of  Pati). 

With  his  long  thin  beard  tied  with  a  ribbon,  Tunggul  Wulung  must 
have  made  a  striking  appearance.  He  was  a  man  who  asserted  himself 
with  great  authority;  he  did  not,  for  instance,  kneel  before  Europeans  like 
ordinary  Javanese.  He  had  at  his  disposal  different  kinds  of  secret 
mystical  knowledge,  it  was  said,  which  made  him  invulnerable  and 
enabled  him  to  perform  miracles.  His  teaching  could  be  interpreted  as  a 
syncretistic  mixture  of  Islamic,  Buddhist,  and  Christian  truths,47  which 


43  An  extensive  survey  on  Tunggul  Wulung  can  be  found  in  A.  G.  Hoekema, 
“Kyai  Ibrahim  Tunggul  Wulung  (1800-1885).  ‘Een  Javaanse  Apollos,’”  in 
Nederlands  Theologisch  Tijdschrift  33  (1979):  89-110.  Earlier  evaluations  of 
Tunggul  Wulung  can  be  found,  e.g.,  in  G.  W.  J.  Drewes,  Drie  Javaansche 
Goeroe’s ;  hun  leven,  onderricht  en  messiasprediking  (Leiden:  A.  Vros,  1925), 
184;  and  Philip  van  Akkeren,  Sri  and  Christ:  A  Study  of  the  Indigenous  Church 
in  East-Java  (London:  Lutterworth  Pr.,  1970),  154-7. 

44  Dagboek ,  63  (12  January  1854). 

45  Dagboek ,  71  (25  March  1854),  and  E.  F.  Kruyf,  Geschiedenis  van  het 
Nederlandsch  Zendeling  Genootschap  (Groningen:  Wolters,  1894),  579. 

46  Cf.  Mededeelingen  vanwege  het  N.Z.G.  2  (1858),  146ff.  (a  report  entitled  “Uit 
het  Dagboek  van  den  Zendeling  S.  E.  Harthoom”). 

47  Verslag  DZV  15  (1863):  11,  “His  doctrine  remains  as  mysterious  as  ever;  a 
strange  kind  of  Buddhism,  mingled  with  Mohammedanism  and  gospel,  while  he 
seems  to  think  that  the  main  point  of  faith  lies  in  knowing  by  heart  some 
religious  formulas  and  especially  the  Ten  Commandments.”  The  latter  may  have 
been  influence  by  other  missionaries. 
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he  said  formed  the  essence  of  Christianity.  We  must  assume  that  his 
intentions  were  sincere  and  genuine. 

Tunggul  Wulung  should  not  have  been  underestimated.  Yet,  Jansz 
and  others  did  underestimate  him.  According  to  Jansz,  Tunggul  Wulung 
had  only  a  very  superficial  and  outward  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and 
he  used  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  too  much  as  a  magic  spell.  For  these  reasons  Jansz  refused  to 
baptize  him.  Finally  he  was  baptized  in  East  Java  by  NZG  missionary 
Jellesma,  the  first  missionary  with  whom  Tunggul  Wulung  had  been  in 
contact.  Jansz  considered  Jellesma  not  scrupulous  enough  in 
administering  baptism.48  Once  Tunggul  Wulung  returned  to  the  Muria 
area,  after  his  baptism,  formally  he  became  a  member  of  Jansz ’s 
congregation,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  was  cut  off  from  that 
congregation  later  on. 

At  first  cooperation  between  Jansz  and  Tunggul  Wulung  seemed 
possible,  the  latter  hoping  to  be  sent  out  as  an  evangelist  in  Jansz’ s 
service.49  But  gradually  Jansz’ s  suspicions  were  aroused  by  stories  about 
the  Kiai  and  by  the  latter’s  own  accounts.  The  two  men  were  not  in 
complete  disagreement;  there  remained  some  mutual  respect,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  equality.50  But  each  had  his  own  conceptions  of  the 
gospel  and  of  the  methods  of  evangelization. 

In  1856  Tunggul  Wulung  settled  down  with  a  group  of  followers  in 
Bondo,  a  village  near  the  coast,  some  15  kilometers  northeast  of  Jepara. 
Some  of  Jansz’ s  members  were  among  the  settlers,  such  as  Abraham 
Laut  Gunowongso.  Several  times  Jansz  tried  to  help  the  Christians 
around  Tunggul  Wulung  in  Bondo  by  offering  to  teach  them,  by 
proposing  financial  aid  for  certain  projects,  and  by  occasionally 
advocating  their  cause  when  they  had  difficulties  with  local  authorities. 
Nevertheless  Jansz ’s  congregation  and  Tunggul  Wulung’ s  diverged  more 
and  more.  The  Christians  around  Jansz  were  accused  of  being  Kristen 
londo  (Dutch  or  white  Christians)  instead  of  indigenous  Kristen  Jawa. 
That  charge,  as  well  as  the  strict  demands  which  Jansz  made  on  his 
members,  may  explain  why  the  communities  in  Bondo,  Banyutowo,  and 
Tegalombo  grew  much  faster  than  Jansz’ s  own  congregation  and 


48  Dagboek ,  97  (5  May  1855);  1 13  (15  January  1856). 

49  For  instance,  Dagboek ,  72-3  (27  March  1854). 

50  Van  Akkeren,  Sri  and  Christ ,  155f.,  states:  “It  is  significant  of  the  mentality  of 
the  missionaries  of  those  days  that  his  self-confidence  did  not  hinder  them, 
though  it  would  have  been  very  irritating  to  a  colonist.” 
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appealed  also  to  Christians  from  Semarang,  Kayu-Apu,  and  even  Jepara 
itself.  When  Jansz  could  still  count  his  converts  only  by  tens,  Kiai 
Ibrahim  could  boast  of  hundreds  of  followers.  Only  after  the  death  of 
Tunggul  Wulung  in  1885  were  these  followers  incorporated  one  by  one 
into  the  congregations  that  had  been  the  result  of  the  work  of  foreign 
missionaries.51  Many  of  them  were  not  baptized  until  then;  among  them 
was  Sara,  Kiai  Ibrahim’s  second  wife.  But  by  that  time  Jansz  was  no 
longer  living  in  Jepara. 

Historically,  the  relations  with  Tunggul  Wulung  are  important 
because  he  was  one  of  the  first  representatives  of  an  indigenous  Javanese 
Christianity  over  against  foreign  mission  congregations.  This  made  the 
colonial  government  nervous.  Article  123  of  the  government  Regulations 
did  not  say  a  word  about  Javanese  evangelists  and  they  could  destabilize 
the  political  situation  as  much  as  Dutch  missionaries  could.  Even  the 
governor  general  and  the  minister  of  colonial  affairs  were  asked  for 
advice  in  the  particular  case  of  Tunggul  Wulung.  The  minister  would 
react  several  years  later  only,  and  did  not  change  the  principles  of  his 
policy. 

Since  Tunggul  Wulung  traveled  a  lot  all  over  Java,  he  became  a 
vital  link  in  spreading  the  gospel  from  East  Java  via  Central  Java  to  West 
Java.  More  than  anybody  else  during  the  decades  between  1853  and  1875 
he  was  an  itinerant  apostle;  Jellesma  even  named  him  “a  Javanese 
Apollos.”  During  those  journeys  he  had  good  contacts  with  independent 
Dutch  propagators  of  the  gospel  like  Mrs.  C.  P.  Philips-Stevens  in 
Banyumas  and  the  judge  Mr.  F.  L.  Anthing  near  Batavia  (Jakarta).  In 
addition,  Tunggul  Wulung  was  one  of  the  teachers  and  examples  for 
Sadrach  Suropranoto,  who  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  became 
the  noted  leader  of  a  number  of  independent  Christian  congregations 
elsewhere  in  Central  Java.  Jansz  must  have  been  acquainted  with 
Sadrach,  too,  because  he  lived  in  Bondo  for  some  time  before  moving  to 
Karangjoso,  Bagelen.  Sadrach  was  to  have  many  problems  with  the 
government  and  with  the  mission  board  of  the  Gereformeerde  Kerken. 


51  Vers  lag  DZV  37  (1885):  18;  38  (1886):  17-26. 

52  See  the  extensive  and  sympathetic  report  on  Tunggul  Wulung  in  L.  Adriaanse, 
Sadrach’ s  kring  (Leiden:  D.  Donner,  1899),  40-52.  In  a  similar  way  Tunggul 
Wulung  is  treated  in  a  modem  study  on  Sadrach  by  Sutarman  Soediman 
Partonadi,  Sadrach’ s  Community  and  Its  Contextual  Roots:  A  Nineteenth 
Century  Javanese  Expression  of  Christianity  ( Amsterdam:  Rodopi,  1988). 
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The  Ratu  Adil  (righteous  king)  ideas  of  Tunggul  Wulung,  and 
especially  Sadrach,  can  be  placed  in  a  time  of  many  messianic 

r  -> 

movements.  Probably  they  led  Jansz  to  write  and  publish 
(anonymously)  a  Javanese  booklet  Ratoe  Adil  Panetep  Panatagami.54 
Using  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  two  men,  one  a  Christian  and  the 
other  not,  Jansz  depicts  Christ  as  the  real  Ratu  Adil  whose  coming  may 
be  expected  by  the  Javanese  populace.  It  is  an  effort  to  explain  in  an 
understandable  form  an  important  belief  of  those  times.  In  that  respect 
the  booklet  remained  significant  and  interesting;  it  even  had  to  be 
reprinted  after  more  than  thirty  years.55 

Though  Jansz  did  not  accept  modernist  theologies  and  most 
certainly  remained  within  the  borders  of  a  European  Christology  of  his 
time,  some  have  questioned  whether  it  is  theologically  permissible  to 
speak  of  the  Messiah  in  that  way.  Sadrach’ s  early  biographer,  Adriaanse, 
definitely  thought  not;  he  believed  Jansz’ s  booklet  allowed  Sadrach  to 
retain  his  Javanistic  speculations  about  Christ  as  the  tenth  incarnation  of 
Vishnu.56  It  is  impossible  that  Jansz  had  such  intentions,  and  we  may 
doubt  whether  Adriaanse  understood  Sadrach  well  in  this  respect.  And  in 
any  case,  a  century  after  Adriaanse  many  Indonesian  theologians  have  a 
far  more  positive  attitude  toward  the  use  of  the  term  Ratu  Adil  for  Christ. 

New  Missionary  Methods 

The  slowness  of  the  growth  of  his  congregation  forced  Jansz  to 
reconsider  his  methods.  New  ways  of  evangelization  had  to  be  found. 
Involving  Javanese  assistants  was  a  first  step.  The  role  of  the  missionary 
had  to  be  more  and  more  restricted  to  the  training  of  these  helpers  and 
the  preparation  of  teaching  materials.  He  had  in  mind  the  kind  of  course 
of  Bible  studies  which  was  already  practiced  by  Jellesma.  Later  he  also 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  an  interdenominational  seminary  at  Depok,  south  of 
Jakarta,  which  eventually  materialized  in  1878. 


See  Andrea  Corsini  Harjaka  Hardjamardjaja,  Javanese  Popular  Belief  in  the 
Coming  of  Ratu  Adil,  a  Righteous  Prince  (Rome,  1962),  42,  and  especially 
Sartono  Kartodirdjo,  Protest  Movements  in  Rural  Java  (Singapore/London: 
Oxford  Univ.  Pr.,  1973),  as  well  as  other  works  by  this  author. 

54  Semarang,  1889.  An  excerpt  can  be  found  in  Adriaanse,  Sadrach' s  bring , 
238-42. 

55  See  Drewes,  Drie  Javaansche  Goeroe’s ,  183,  n.  1. 

56  Adriaanse,  Sadrach  ’ s  bring ,  239. 
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Even  though  Javanese  helpers,  such  as  Sem  Sampir,  Tresno, 
Petroes,  and  Filemon  and  Pasrah  (both  in  Kayu-Apu),  were  involved,  the 
tiny  congregation  remained  weak  in  the  midst  of  what  Jansz  found  to  be 
a  disinterested,  often  hostile  or  even  immoral  society.  Jansz  held  this 
negative  view  of  both  the  Javanese  populace  and  also  of  the  Europeans 
who  were  the  masters  at  that  time. 

Therefore  his  thought  turned  to  gathering  the  Christians  in  a 
separate  village.58  These  thoughts  started  to  mature  under  the  influence 
of  people  such  as  C.  L.  Coolen59  in  Ngoro,  East  Java;  Jellesma  in 
Mojowamo;  and  through  them  Tunggul  Wulung.  Even  before  the  latter’s 
success  in  Bondo,60  Jansz  had  tried  on  several  occasions  to  acquire 
undeveloped  land  where  the  members  of  his  congregation  would  be  able 
to  settle  in  peace.  In  August  1855  a  place  south  of  Jepara,  near  a  village, 
Senenan,  is  mentioned  in  his  diary.  The  available  ground  there  had 
formerly  served  as  a  gallows  field,  and  therefore  that  spot  was  regarded 
as  angker,  unsafe  because  of  spirits.  That  Christians  had  the  courage  to 
live  at  such  places  would  have  been  a  splendid  method  of  evangelization, 
according  to  Jansz.61 

He  could  not  avoid  seeing  the  disadvantages  of  such  plans, 
particularly  that  an  isolated  congregation  could  not  possibly  become  a 
light  for  its  neighborhood.  This  was  his  main  objection  to  Bondo,  which 
was  situated  in  the  forests  far  from  the  main  roads  and  was  mainly 
reached  by  sea.  An  eventual  Christian  village  had  to  be  in  close 
proximity  to  other  villages  and  easily  accessible  for  visits  by  other 
people.  Another  disadvantage  was  the  attitude  of  the  colonial 
government  which,  up  to  1870,  was  not  in  favor  of  foreign  missionaries 
settling  outside  the  bigger  towns. 


58  The  idea  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  a  letter  to  the  board  of  the  DZV,  1 8 
January  1853;  see  also  Dagboek,  63  (17  January  1854). 

59  C.  L.  Coolen  (d.  1873)  was  of  mixed  Russian-Javanese  ancestry;  he  founded 
the  Christian  settlement  Ngoro  in  1829,  and  practiced  with  his  followers  a 
“Javanese”  form  of  Christianity,  which  inspired  Tunggul  Wulung  and  others. 

60  First  there  was  even  some  talk  that  Tunggul  Wulung’ s  group  at  Bondo  would 
be  led  by  Jansz  himself.  See  Dagboek ,  120-2  (28  August  1856,  3  and  8 
September  1856). 

61  Dagboek ,  103  (25  August  1855).  Bondo,  where  Tunggul  Wulung  settled,  was 
also  said  to  be  angker  (Dagboek,  1 10  [4  January  1856]). 
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In  his  best-known  book,  Land  Reclamation  and  Evangelism  in 
Java,  Jansz  tried  to  forestall  those  disadvantages.  His  thoughts  had 
moved  a  step  forward  by  then  in  the  direction  of  a  comprehensive 
method  of  evangelization,  and  he  had  in  mind  the  establishment  of  one  or 
more  agricultural  plantations  governed  by  capable,  trustworthy,  and 
preferably  Christian  administrators.  The  plantations  would  be  accessible 
to  Christians  and  non-Christians  alike;  all  would  get  a  share  of  the  profit 
and  would  possess  guaranteed  rights,  including  decision-making 
procedures.  The  laws  and  regulations  of  the  country  would  be  applied, 
except  that  opium-houses  and  the  traditional  dancing-girls  (many  of 
whom  were  prostitutes)  would  be  prohibited.  Jansz  expected  that  the 
really  Christian  atmosphere  in  such  a  plantation  would  attract  many 
people  to  become  Christians  without  coercion.  Their  spiritual  welfare 
would  be  looked  after  by  a  missionary  who  would  not  be  allowed  to  have 
business  dealings  with  the  plantation  itself  and  would  not  necessarily 
have  to  live  there.  His  hope  was  that  in  this  way  Christian  focal  points 
would  be  established  everywhere  on  Java,  which  would  then  bring  about 
the  long  awaited  reform  within  Javanese  society. 

Though  the  plan  itself  was  practical  and  was  based  on  Jansz’ s  own 
experiences  with  Soekias  and  Tunggul  Wulung,  as  well  as  on  those  of 
other  missionaries  in  East  Java,  such  as  C.  Poensen  at  Kediri,  and  of 
noted  Christian  entrepreneurs  such  as  K.  F.  Holle,  nevertheless  the 
costs  were  too  high.  Jansz  himself  estimated  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
start  with  a  capital  investment  smaller  than  100,000  guilders.  The  board 
of  the  DZV  was  afraid  to  take  the  risk,  and  an  attempt  to  seek 
cooperation  with  other  mission  corporations,  which  Jansz  had  considered 
necessary  from  the  beginning,  failed. 

Not  until  some  eight  years  later,  in  1882,  were  his  plans  realized,  at 
least  in  part,  when  his  son,  Pieter  Anthonie  Jansz,  established  the 
settlement  of  Margorejo,  not  far  from  Tayu  and  very  near  Banyutowo 


62  See  footnote  36  above;  also  Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  Zending,  41-4;  and  L. 
Koopmans,  “Evangelisatie  door  Kolonisatie,”  unpublished  paper  written  for  the 
Mennonite  Seminary  (Amsterdam,  1954).  The  latter  considers  Jansz’s  effort  as  a 
positive  contribution  to  the  “comprehensive”  missions  method. 

63 

K.  F.  Holle  had  a  tea  plantation,  Waspada,  in  West  Java,  in  which,  from  1862 
on,  the  promotion  of  the  well-being  of  the  native  population  became  the  most 
important  aim.  See  Encyclopcedie  van  Nederlandsch-Indie  (’s-Gravenhage:  M. 
Nijhoff;  Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill,  1918),  2:102-3.  Jansz  calls  him  “the  phoenix  among 
the  landlords  on  Java”  (Jansz,  Landontginning  en  Evangelisatie,  78). 
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and  Tegalombo.64  Later  other  settlements  followed.  But  design  as  well  as 
practices  within  those  settlements  differed  somewhat  from  what  the  elder 
Jansz  had  originally  intended.  Because  of  that,  a  modem  scholar,65 
speaking  about  similar  settlements  in  East  Java,  underscores  the  negative 
aspects  (along  with  the  positive  ones),  especially  the  danger  that  “the 
pattern  of  colonial  society,  the  guardianship  of  mission,”  would  in  the 
long  mn  dominate  the  relationship  between  missionary  and  Javanese 
people  at  those  places.  In  Jansz’ s  book  that  danger  had  been  anticipated 
and  ways  had  been  devised  to  limit  it.  But  the  successive  Dutch  and 
Russian  missionaries  working  in  those  “settlement”  congregations  in  the 
Muria  area  had  too  much  power  and  tended  to  become  the  colonial 
landlords  they  did  not  want  to  be. 

Interest  in  Social  issues 

From  the  beginning  Jansz  showed  an  interest  in  the  weakest  groups  of 
society — not  only  in  his  own  church  members,  e.g.,  when  they  had  to 
perform  unjustified  enforced  services  to  the  government,  but  also  in 
beggars  and  the  sick  to  whom  he  gave  time,  effort,  and  money.  Several 
times  he  pleaded  for  permission  to  build  a  small  clinic  in  Jepara.  In  1872, 
when  his  relations  with  the  government  had  improved,  both  he  and 
Nicolaas  Dirk  Schuurmans,  who  was  his  co-worker  from  1863  to  1878, 
received  a  gratuity  from  the  regional  authorities  because  of  their  medical 
work,  which  also  received  financial  support.  Schuurmans,  a  modest, 
patient,  and  accurate  worker,  was  a  moderate  follower  of  modernist 
theology,  and  in  the  beginning  this  caused  some  strain  between  him  and 
Jansz.  Yet,  because  of  a  good  division  of  responsibilities,  their  mutual 
appreciation  grew.  During  those  years  Schuurmans  carried  the  main 
responsibility  for  the  education  of  indigenous  evangelists  for  the  medical 
work,  whereas  Jansz  served  as  the  evangelizer  and  as  the  pastor  of  the 
congregations.66 


64  Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  Zending,  45-52,  and  DZV  reports  of  those  years.  Van 
Akkeren,  Sri  and  Christ,  157,  thinks  that  Margorejo  was  intentionally  situated 
close  to  Banyutowo  in  order  to  “steal  away”  followers  of  Tunggul  Wulung.  At 
least  one  other  reason  for  choosing  that  location  was  that  there  the  colonial 
government  put  uncultivated  land  at  their  disposal. 

65  Van  Akkeren,  Sri  and  Christ,  108-14. 

66  Nicolaas  Dirk  Schuurmans  (1838-1908)  followed  the  training  course  in  the 
NZG  mission  house  in  Rotterdam,  as  Klinkert  and  Thomas  Doyer  had  done 
before  him.  Because  of  health  problems  he  had  to  return  to  the  Netherlands  in 
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Jansz  had  many  scruples  about  the  so-called  “credit-balance”  policy 
of  the  Dutch  Indies  government,  which,  in  brief,  held  that  the  income 
from  the  colony  to  the  mother  country  should  outweigh  the  money 
brought  into  the  colony  from  the  mother  country.  “Fellow  Dutchmen! 

rjn 

Isn’t  there  a  curse  attached  to  the  credit-balance  policy  of  the  Indies?” 
In  general  he  was  critical  of  colonial  relations,  as  becomes  clear  in  the 
following  quotation  from  his  pamphlet  about  land  reclamation:  “All 
those  efforts  toward  development  and  civilization  without  a  bit  of 
evangelical  spirit;  yes!  where  all  that  has  to  do  with  the  gospel  is 
purposely  kept  outside — all  that  will  take  the  poor  native  ever  farther 
away  from  the  point  where  the  Netherlands  should  bring  him:  Christ,  his 
Lord  and  Savior — yes!  even  gives  him  the  weapons  in  hand  and  teaches 
him  to  use  them,  with  which  he  will  later  be  able  to  fight  his  ‘well-doers’ 

/TO 

and  to  dispose  of  them.” 

Time  and  again  the  opium  problem  moved  him  to  express  his 
concern  in  his  writings.69  For  that  there  was  plenty  of  reason.  In  1875,  in 
the  residency  of  Pati-Jepara,  almost  150  kilograms  of  opium  were  used 
per  day,  not  to  mention  the  amount  brought  in  through  smuggling.  The 
government  gained  considerably  by  the  opium  trade  because  the  opium 
was  sold  to  Chinese  intermediaries  at  high  prices.  In  1888  the 
government’s  gain  from  the  entire  Indies  amounted  to  twenty  million 
guilders  (for  the  island  of  Java  only,  eleven  million  guilders).  For  that 
reason  Jansz  and  many  others  continued  to  advocate  the  formation  of  an 


1878.  There  he  continued  to  serve  the  cause  of  missions  as  the  author  of  many 
articles  about  the  history  and  development  of  the  mission  fields,  ethnology, 
Islam,  and  the  opium  problem.  For  many  years,  from  1891  to  1905,  he  was  the 
editor  of  the  interdenominational  Nederlandsche  Zendingsbode. 

67  Pieter  Jansz,  De  Kolonien,  Nederland  ten  Vloek  of  ten  Zegen?  Eene  Stem  uit 
Jepara  (Amsterdam:  Hoveker,  1863). 

68 

Pieter  Jansz,  Landontginning  en  Evangelisatie,  4. 

69 

E.g.,  in  De  Kolonien,  passim;  Landontginning  en  Evangelisatie,  7-12;  a 
pamphlet,  Opium-handel  in  Oost-Indie,  1 875  (with  an  introduction  by  P.  J.  Elout 
van  Soeterwoude);  another  pamphlet,  Een  Noodkreet  Opnieuw  Aangeheven 
(Amsterdam,  1888);  an  article,  “Nog  een  Enkel  Woord  over  Opium,”  in  De 
Indische  Gids  4  (1882):  369-74,  as  well  as  other  articles.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
third  interdenominational  missionaries’  conference  in  1883,  Jansz  delivered  an 
address,  “Welke  pogingen  zijn  aangewend  of  nog  aan  te  wenden  tot  krachtigen 
tegengang  van  het  opium-gebruik?” 

70 

Jansz,  Opium-handel,  postcript;  Landontginning,  8. 
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anti-opium  alliance,  which  was  finally  formed  in  1890  at  the  instigation 

-7 « 

of  the  nobleman  W.  Elout  van  Soeterwoude.  In  1893  the  government 
took  the  sale  and  distribution  of  opium  in  its  own  hands  (the 
“opiumregie”  or  monopoly),  but  not  until  May  12,  1928 — that  is,  after 
several  international  conferences  had  been  held  concerning  the  problem 
from  1911  on — did  the  opium  law,  which  made  the  use  of  opium  liable 
to  punishment,  become  effective. 

Theology  and  Ecumenism 

We  should  not  expect  that  Jansz  was  a  real  Anabaptist  theologian.  In 
general,  missionaries  in  the  nineteenth  century  were  not  supposed  to  be 
theologians.72  To  be  sure,  adult  baptism  was  a  clear  point  of  difference 
with  missionaries  of  other  corporations.  During  the  early  period  Jansz 
had  some  correspondence  on  that  point  with  Jellesma  and  others. 
Jellesma  stated  that  he  would  not  force  anybody  to  accept  infant  baptism, 
and  he  wrote  to  Jansz,  “If  you  could  accept  that  stance,  too,  the  question 
would  be  easy.”  But  he  assumed  that  for  Jansz  as  a  Mennonite  the 
problem  lay  at  a  deeper  level.  Both  men  cherished  the  hope  that  such 
differences  would  not  cause  a  rupture  among  the  Javanese  Christians: 
“They  have  enough  deficiencies  of  their  own  and  do  not  need  ours  in 
addition.”  But  when  the  real  test  came — e.g.,  on  which  missionary  would 
be  responsible  for  Kayu-Apu — the  ecumenical  spirit  had  its  own  limits. 
We  will  come  back  to  that  point  in  chapter  6. 

The  point  of  the  oath74  had  not  been  discussed  seriously  by  Jansz, 
and,  like  most  of  the  Dutch  Mennonites  of  his  time,  he  was  not  on 
principle  a  pacifist.  “Suppose  all  became  conscientious  objectors — won’t 


71 

According  to  an  invitation  to  participate  in  an  anti-opium  alliance  (Archives 
DZV,  305/58).  Cf.  “Opium,”  Encyclopcedie  van  Nederlandsch-Indie  (Leiden: 
E.  J.  Brill;  ’s-Gravenhage:  M.  Nijhoff,  1919),  3:155-67. 

72 

See  I.  H.  Enklaar,  “De  zendeling  als  man  van  wetenschap,”  in  Kom  over  en 
help  ons!  Twaalf  opstellen  over  de  Nederlandse  zending  in  de  negentiende  eeuw 
(’s-Gravenhage:  Boekencentrum,  1981),  123-33.  Enklaar,  then  director  of  the 
Hendrik  Kraemer  Institute,  quotes  J.  C.  Neurdenburg,  who  was  director  of  the 
NZG  mission  school  in  Rotterdam  for  thirty  years  in  the  nineteenth  century;  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  training  of  missionaries  the  theological  element 
has  to  remain  in  the  background  (130). 

73 

E.g.,  a  letter  from  Jellesma  to  Jansz,  Mojowamo,  20  April  1852,  and  the 
letters  mentioned  in  footnote  19  above. 

74  Dagboek,  114(10  February  1856). 
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the  enemy  attack  then?  In  that  case  the  conscientious  objectors  will  have 
betrayed  their  country,  and  God  will  condemn  them,”  he  wrote  when  he 
was  an  old  man,  after  reading  about  a  legal  case  involving  a 
conscientious  objector.  In  one’s  own  environment,  of  course,  one  had 
to  be  gentle  and  meek  and  hope  that  the  influence  of  that  attitude  would 
be  felt  by  others. 

Among  his  many  writings  hardly  any  deal  directly  with  theology  as 
such.  His  books  are  either  inspirational  or  deal  with  social  problems  and 
can  thus  only  in  a  broad  sense  be  counted  as  theology.  Often  he  wrote 
about  missionary  problems.  The  booklet  Java’s  Zendingsveld  (Java’s 
Mission  Field)  of  1865,  for  instance,  is  a  refutation  of  a  book  by  Samuel 
Eliza  Harthoom,  in  which  the  latter,  an  adherent  of  the  modernist  wing 
of  those  days,  had  rather  frustratedly  concluded  that  the  “new  mission” 
(i.e.,  missions  through  mission  boards  rather  than  through  government 
agents)  had  fallen  into  the  old  mistake:  precipitately  planting  churches 
according  to  the  western  model,  with  all  the  misery  which  could  then  be 
expected,  such  as  a  rupture  with  the  Javanese  community  and  its  adat, 
which  differed  from  the  ethical  code  brought  in  from  the  West.  Within 
this  frame  of  thinking  Harthoom  had  no  objection  to  circumcision  within 
the  Christian  congregation,  an  intolerable  idea  to  most  of  the  other 
missionaries,  including  Jansz,  but  it  placed  Harthoom  closer  to  people 
like  Coolen  and  Tunggul  Wulung  who,  like  Harthoom,  did  not  attach  too 
much  value  to  baptism. 

Jansz  was  sincere  in  his  refutation,  which  forms  part  of  an  extensive 

77 

discussion  in  which  several  others  in  the  Netherlands  took  part  as  well. 
Possibly  the  situation  in  Jepara  was  better  than  that  experienced  by 
Harthoom  in  East  Java.  On  the  other  hand,  Jansz  let  pass  the  real 
problem  of  the  relationship  between  Christianity  and  culture,  or 
conversion  and  civilization,  which  concerned  Harthoom  and  several 
others  within  the  NZG.  Instead  he  mentioned  a  number  of  other 
difficulties  with  which  the  Javanese  mission  had  to  contend,  caused  both 
by  the  Javanese  populace  itself,  such  as  the  lack  of  teaching  aids,  and 
also  by  the  selfish  Europeans  and  the  colonial  authorities  who  cared  only 

75  In  an  article,  “De  Krijgsdienst,”  De  Opwekker  230  (15  January  1897). 

76 

S.  E.  Harthoom,  De  evangelische  Zending  en  Oost-Java  (Haarlem:  A.  C. 
Kruseman,  1863).  Harthoom  had  been  in  East  Java  from  1854  to  1863  as  a 
missionary  of  the  NZG. 

77 

See  Boone,  Bekering  an  Beschaving.  An  excerpt  of  Jansz’s  ideas  in  this 
booklet  is  to  be  found  on  pp.  174-8. 
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for  the  rich  treasures  of  Java.  We  may  assume  that  several  members  of 
the  DZV  board  in  fact  stood  with  Harthoom  in  this  fundamental 
discussion.  Others,  more  pietistic  and  belonging  to  the  Reveil  (see 
chapter  1  above)  certainly  chose  Jansz’s  side.  Unfortunately  we  have  no 
clear  witness  about  the  DZV  position  as  such. 

On  several  occasions  Jansz  makes  clear  that  he  had  no  use  for  the 
theology  of  the  “Tubingen  School,”  especially  in  his  letters  to  the 
missionary  Van  der  Valk.78  To  be  sure,  Jansz  had  not  read  any  of  the 
works  of  the  Tubingen  theologians,  just  as,  he  says,  David  had  never 
spoken  to  Goliath  but  nevertheless  knew  that  the  latter  scorned  God  and 
denied  him.  But  Jansz’s  relations  with  people  from  the  revival  circle  in 
Holland,  such  as  P.  J.  Elout  van  Soeterwoude,  O.  G.  Heldring,  C.  P.  van 
Eeghen,  and  J.  de  Liefde,  plainly  prove  that  he  did  not  expect  anything 
positive  from  rationalistic  theology.  For  him  the  most  important  thing 
was  the  new  birth  of  the  true  Christian,  which  he  found  lacking  in  many 
people.  Exaggerating  a  bit,  he  likened  the  condition  of  the  souls  of  NZG 
missionaries  like  Ten  Zeldam  Ganswijk79  and  Harthoom  to  that  of 
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Nicodemus.  The  pastors  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Jepara  (i.e.,  the 
church  of  the  Europeans),  the  majority  of  whom  were  stationed  in  Pati  or 
Rembang,  often  fell  under  the  same  verdict.  Even  his  relationship  with 
Klinkert  and  Schuurmans,  his  co-workers  in  Jepara,  was  to  a  certain 
degree  determined  by  this  rather  intolerant  attitude.  But  as  Jansz  grew 
older  he  also  mellowed. 

Notwithstanding  these  differences,  he  exerted  himself  with  heart 
and  soul  on  behalf  of  good  ecumenical  cooperation  among  all 
missionaries  in  the  Dutch  Indies  and  expecially  Java.  His  understanding 
with  his  colleague  Hoezoo  in  Semarang  had  been  cordial  during  all  those 
years.  With  many  others  he  had  contact  by  letter.  After  1866  he  spent  his 
best  efforts  to  form  an  association  of  missionary  workers  in  the  Dutch 


78  T.  A.  F.  van  der  Valk  (1828-1874)  was  a  missionary  of  the  NZG  at  Rembang, 
Surabaya,  and  Sidokare  from  1852  to  1856.  Becoming  more  and  more  a 
follower  of  the  modernist  theology  (later  even  an  agnostic  thinker),  he  resigned 
in  1856  and  became  a  teacher  at  the  gymnasium  (high  school)  in  Batavia.  See 
letters  from  Jansz  to  him,  Jepara,  3  July  and  9  September  1855,  and  13  February 
1856  (Archives  DZV). 

79 

D.  J.  ten  Zeldam  Ganswijk  was  missionary  of  the  NZG  in  Kediri,  East  Java, 
from  1854  to  1858.  He  resigned  because,  as  he  wrote,  he  lacked  the  inner 
conviction  needed  to  work  as  a  missionary. 

80  Dagboek,  129  (9  July  1857). 
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Indies.  The  first  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  at  Depok  in  1880.81 
For  many  years  Jansz  served  as  its  secretary. 

Linguistics  and  Bible  Translation82 

At  a  very  early  date  Pieter  Jansz  became  interested  in  the  Javanese 
language,  and  he  saw  the  importance  of  the  correct  use  of  that  language 
for  missions.  The  first  letters  he  wrote  to  the  Bible  translator  Gericke 
(August  6  and  December  30,  1851)  show  that  concern.  He  asked  critical 
questions  about  Gericke ’s  translation  of  the  New  Testament  which  had 
been  finished  in  1848.  Gericke  started  from  the  point  of  view  that  the 
original  text  had  to  be  translated  as  literally  as  possible,  even  sometimes 
at  the  cost  of  style  and  clarity:  “A  translation  of  the  Bible  is  justified  only 
by  a  faithful  transliteration  of  the  original  text;  in  that  method  lies  a 
special  strength.”83  It  should  be  added  that  because  Gericke  lived  in 
Surakarta  and  moved  in  court  circles  there,  his  Javanese,  though  very 
pure,  did  not  approximate  that  which  common  people  outside  the 
Surakarta  area  could  understand.  Furthermore,  Gericke  did  not  have 
access  to  reliable  aids  such  as  dictionary  and  grammar,  since  none 
existed  yet. 

Later  on,  Jansz  fully  acknowledged  that  these  were  extenuating 
circumstances  for  Gericke,84  and  he  always  remained  on  cordial  terms 
with  him.  Apparently  from  1852  on  he  had  been  making  annotations  on 
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Gericke’ s  translation.  When  Gericke  began  to  plan  a  revision,  Jansz, 
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Hoezoo,  and  Jellesma  were  asked  to  assist  him.  Unfortunately  Gericke 


8 1 

Vers  lag  DZV,  33  (1881):  11.  See  also  De  Opwekker,  Orgaan  van  den 
Nederlansch-Indische  Zendingsbond  76  (1931):  413:  “Especially  the  late 
missionary  P.  Jansz  with  a  ready  pen  advocated  the  organization  of 
missionaries’  conferences.  His  aim  was  the  founding  of  an  association  which 
would  comprise  all  mission  workers  on  Java.” 

82 

For  this  section  see  especially  Swellengrebel,  In  Leijdeckers  Voetspoor,  1:84- 
97. 

83 

Letter  from  Gericke  to  Jansz,  Surakarta,  23  November  1853  (Archives  DZV). 

84 

E.g.,  in  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  DZV,  16  October  1879  (Archives 
DZV). 

85  Dagboek,  38-39  (13  February  1852). 

86  Letters  from  Hoezoo  to  Jansz,  Semarang,  17  May  1856,  and  from  Jansz  to  the 
board  of  the  DZV,  30  March  1858.  In  a  long  letter  dated  June  1855,  addressed  to 
Hoezoo,  Jansz  also  mentions  a  number  of  difficult  points  in  translating.  How, 
for  instance,  should  you  translate  the  words  “Jesus”  or  “Christ”?  Which  word 
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died  on  furlough  in  Europe  in  1857  before  his  revision  was  completed, 
and  T.  Roorda,  professor  of  Javanese  at  the  Delft  Academy,  finished  it  in 
1860,  probably  without  benefit  of  Jansz’s  comments  which  had  been  sent 
to  Gericke  in  the  Netherlands.  Jansz  had  some  personal  objections 
regarding  Roorda,  considering  him  not  religious  enough  for  a  task  such 
as  translating  the  Bible.  He  still  found  many  shortcomings  in  the  revised 
translation,  though  here  the  excuse  could  be  made  that  Roorda,  who 
never  had  been  to  Java,  lived  “too  far  outside  the  environment  of 
Javanese  language  and  the  situations  in  their  reality,”  making  it 
impossible  for  his  translation  to  correspond  with  the  speech  used  by  the 
average  Javanese.88 

Therefore  Jansz  made  serious  efforts  to  get  others  interested  in  a 
new  translation.  Through  the  board  of  the  DZV  he  tried  several  times  to 
prompt  the  Nederlands  Bijbelgenootschap  (Dutch  Bible  Society)  to 
appoint  a  team  of  translators  to  consist  of  Javanese  language  scholars  and 
men  with  practical  experience;  or,  failing  that,  to  find  other  ways  for  a 
revision  of  the  existing  translation.  He  substantiated  his  arguments  with 
long  lists  of  printing  errors  and  linguistic  faults  in  the  published  edition 
of  Roorda’s  revision  of  the  Javanese  Bible.90 

Though  various  scholars  agreed  with  Jansz,91  the  board  of  the  NBG 
time  and  again  hesitated  to  accept  his  offer  to  get  an  appointment  to 
make  another  revision.  The  board  thought  the  existing  translation  was 


should  be  used  for  “non-Christians”?  For  these  and  other  words  there  is  either 
no  equivalent  in  the  Javanese  or  Arabic  languages,  or  that  equivalent  has  a 
certain  theological  connotation. 

87  Dagboek ,  155  (5  November  1859):  “Professor  Roorda  at  Delft,  a  doctor  of 
theology  (!!),  but  a  declared  nonbeliever!  So  acts  a  Bible  society.  Alas,  those 
poor  Javanese!” 

88  Letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  DZV,  24  March  1866. 

89  Letter  from  Jansz  to  board  of  the  DZV,  Jepara,  30  March  1858;  also  Minutes 
of  the  NBG,  1 1  April  1866  (there  Mr.  Keuchenius  is  in  favor  of  Jansz’s  idea);  14 
January  and  8  December  1880,  13  April  1881. 

90  One  of  these  lists  can  be  found  in  the  Archives  DZV,  PA  305/389.  An  excerpt 
was  published  by  Jansz  in  Java’s  Zendingsveld,  193-204.  Examples  are  given 
by  Swellengrebel,  In  Leijdeckers  Voetspoor,  l:95f.  Verslag  DZV  38  (1881):  9, 
includes  a  report  by  Jansz,  who  found  in  360  chapters  of  the  Bible  900  faulty 
translations,  almost  all  of  them  distortions  of  meaning.  Additionally  there  were 
684  printing  errors  in  the  entire  Javanese  Bible! 

91  Swellengrebel,  In  Leijdeckers  Voetspoor,  1:89. 
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not  too  bad,  and,  as  became  clear  later,  still  had  a  large  stock  of  unsold 
Javanese  Bibles  on  hand.92 

Thereupon  in  1881  Jansz  contacted  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  (BFBS),  which  until  that  time  had  not  worked  on  Java;  the  Dutch 
Bible  Society  was  understandably  hurt  by  this  move.93 

Nevertheless  Jansz  received  a  mandate  from  the  BFBS,  first  to 
make  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  later  to  translate  the  Old 
Testament  as  well.  He  probably  consulted  other  missionaries  about  his 
translation,  and  we  know  that  he  was  assisted  by  three  qualified 
Javanese.94  Thanks  to  some  financial  help  from  the  BFBS,  the  DZV,  and 
some  private  persons,  he  was  able,  from  1887  on,  to  take  temporary 
residence  in  Surakarta  and  to  acquire  the  necessary  literary  aids,95  so  that 
the  New  Testament  was  ready  for  print  in  1888.  Separate  editions  of  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  had  already  been  printed.  The  Old 
Testament  followed  in  1893.  After  that  he  continued  to  revise  his  own 
translation,  as  far  as  his  diminishing  energy  permitted,  even  after  he 
moved  back  to  the  Muria  area  (Pati). 

For  Jansz,  translating  the  Bible  focused  on  the  practical  question: 
How  do  you  make  the  gospel  maximally  understandable  to  the  Javanese? 
In  the  beginning,  as  only  the  edition  of  Gericke’s  translation  was 
available,  Jansz  wrote  that  he  sometimes  had  to  make  his  own 
provisional  translation  which  he  then  presented  to  and  discussed  with  his 
congregation.96  In  contrast  with  Gericke’s  translation,  his  work  came 
from  the  congregation.  Very  often  after  church  service  Jansz  discussed 
the  sermon  with  his  members;  in  the  same  spirit  he  also  gave  his  co¬ 
workers  in  translation  (especially  Raden  Ng.  Djojo  Soepono)  every 
opportunity  to  corroborate  or  correct  his  work.  Jansz  sacrificed  literalism 
for  the  sake  of  clarity;  he  considered  that  sacrifice  necessary  in  a 
missionary  situation,  and  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  book,  Java's 
Zendingsveld ,  he  repeats  that  principle.  “Knowledge,  judgment,  tact, 

92  Letter  from  NBG  to  the  board  of  the  DZV,  16  April  1880  (Archives  DZV). 

93  Swellengrebel,  In  Leij deckers  Voetspoor,  1:93;  and  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  Report ,  79  (1883),  300. 

94  Swellengrebel,  In  Leij  deckers  Voetspoor,  1 :92. 

95  Letter  from  Jansz  to  the  board  of  the  DZV,  Jepara,  5  December  1880,  in 
which  he  requested  several  exegetical  handbooks  and  a  work  that  gives  a 
translation  of  each  Hebrew  word.  Jansz  did  not  know  Hebrew.  He  also  asked  for 
a  Greek  grammar  and  a  Greek-Dutch  lexicon. 

96  Diary  (13  February  1859);  and  Java ’s  Zendingsveld ,  187. 
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habit — [the  Javanese]  lack  almost 
everything  for  understanding  a  Bible 
which  is  not  fully  dressed  in  the 
garment  of  their  own  language.  The 
translation  should  be  rendered  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  speech  of 
daily  life,  though  refined  and 
purified.”97  That  is  why  Jansz  used  as 
much  as  possible  the  patois  of  the 
Javanese  language  ( ngoko )  in  his 
translation,  as  he  also  insisted  on 
doing  in  his  sermons.98 

For  the  Javanese,  “a  Bible 
translator  does  not  need  to  display  his 
erudition  or  be  intent  upon  being 
justified  before  the  court  of  the 

learned  world.  His  only  aim  should  be  pieter  Jansz  and  his  assistant,  Rd. 
to  give  his  witness  to  God  and  his  f^°jn  Soepono,  translating  the 

conscience  that  he  has  desired  and 
attempted  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  in 
order  to  communicate  clearly  and 

purely  what  God’s  Word  says  to  all  people,  in  accordance  with  what  he 
finds  in  the  basic  text.”99 

In  the  same  book,  Java ’s  Zendingsveld,  he  says,  “In  all  translating 
to  another  language  the  most  important  thing  is  that  the  people  for  whom 
somebody  translates  get  acquainted  with  the  ideas,  not  the  words,  which 
the  writer  expressed  in  the  original  text.”  Far  from  being  an  accusation  of 
other  translators,  these  words,  written  in  1865,  should  be  read  as  a  kind 
of  hermeneutic  principle,  which  Jansz  still  defended  in  1893. 100  Up  to  the 
present  time  it  has  not  lost  its  relevancy  in  missionary  situations.  In  any 
case  his  translation,  in  spite  of  some  faults  and  inconsistencies  but  based 


New  Testament  into  Javanese,  ca. 
1887 

( Doopsgezinde  Bijdragen  44  (1904):236a) 


97  Java ’s  Zendingsveld ,  1 85. 

98  In  an  article,  “Welke  Javaansche  taalvorm  moet  bij  de  prediking  gebruikt 
worden?”  De  Indische  Gids  23  (1901):  107-9.  Should  we  address  the 
congregation  with  the  familiar  word  kowe  (you)  or  with  the  polite  form 
sampeyan  (you,  thou,  but  with  a  literal  meaning  “feet,”  i.e.,  the  speaker  sits  at 
the  feet  of  the  addressed  person!)?  Jansz  chooses  the  first  alternative. 

99  Java ’s  Zendingsveld \  1 85. 

100  Swellengrebel,  In  Leijdeckers  Voetspoor,  1:95. 
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on  those  assumptions,  was  still  in  use  until  almost  1940.  At  that  time  his 
son,  Pieter  Anthonie  Jansz,  and  the  Reformed  missionary  D.  Bakker 
published  a  revision  of  his  translation,  which  would  be  used  until  1973. 

Just  as  Jansz’ s  translation  work  sprang  from  his  experiences  as  a 
missionary,  so  also  did  his  work  as  a  lexicographer.  Jansz  had  never  had 
special  linguistic  training;  some  linguists,  including  the  famous  H.  N. 
Neubronner  van  der  Tuuk,  used  that  as  an  argument  against  the  quality  of 
his  work.  But  elsewhere  Van  der  Tuuk,  a  rather  capricious  and  eccentric 
scholar,  calls  Jansz  “an  excellent  lexicographer.”101 

Hardly  anything  is  known  about  any  correspondence  between  Jansz 
and  the  outstanding  Javanists  of  his  time.  As  far  as  could  be  traced,  his 
dictionaries  were  not  mentioned  by  contemporary  critics.  Nevertheless  at 
least  one  nineteenth  century  reviewer  wrote:  “Scholarship  has  its  place  in 
comparative  language  studies,  in  researching  the  history  of  language,  and 
so  on;  but  in  the  case  of  a  lexicon,  which  has  as  its  only  goal  to  describe 
the  use  of  a  living  language,  it  is  rather  less  important  than  common 
sense,  studious  and  exact  observation,  strict  neutrality  in  perception,  a 
proper  vision  of  the  coherence  and  sense  of  all  phenomena  which  are 
perceived,  and  in  addition  to  all  that,  the  gift  to  comprehend  the  results  of 
the  research  in  an  orderly,  compact  and  clear  way.”  According  to  those 
standards,  in  the  eyes  of  that  reviewer  Jansz ’s  work  can  be  “reckoned 

1  09 

among  the  best  we  have  in  this  field.” 

Besides  the  supplements  to  two  editions  of  the  standard  lexicon  by 
Gericke-Roorda  (in  Javanese  characters),  Jansz  also  published  several 
Javanese-Dutch  hand  lexicons  and  a  Dutch- Javanese  dictionary,  which 
was  replaced  only  in  1948.  Because  these  dictionaries  were  printed  with 
Latin  characters,  many  users  liked  them,  and  some  were  reprinted  many 
times.  Jansz  also  composed  a  Javanese  grammar — again  not  seen  as  a 
pioneer  work  by  linguistic  scholars,104  but  practical  and  useful.105 


101  Swellengrebel,  In  Leijdeckers  Voetspoor,  1:87;  Hermanus  Neubronner  van 
der  Tuuk,  De  pen  in  gal  gedoopt  (Amsterdam:  G.  A.  van  Oorschot,  1962),  134. 
Van  der  Tuuk  worked  in  North  Sumatra  and  Bali  in  the  service  of  the  NBG. 

102  A.  B.  Cohen  Stuart  in  his  review  of  Jansz’s  work,  Vervolg  op  Dr.  J.  F  .C. 
Gericke’s  Javaansch-Nederduitsch  Woordenboek,  met  Aanhangsel  (Semarang, 
1869),  in  Tijdschrift  voor  Indische  Taal-,  Land -  en  Volkenkunde  19  (1870):  302. 

103  A  complete  bibliography  of  Jansz’s  linguistic  works  can  be  found  in  E.  E. 
Uhlenbeck,  A  Critical  Survey  of  Studies  on  Languages  of  Java  and  Madura  (’s- 
Gravenhage:  M.  Nijhoff,  1964),  88f. 

104  Swellengrebel,  In  Leijdeckers  Voetspoor,  1:87. 
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The  Last  Years 

In  1876  Pieter  Anthonie  Jansz  began  to  assist  his  father  in  the  missionary 
task  at  Jepara  and  Kedung-Penjalin,  a  settlement  of  Christians  who 
remained  loyal  to  the  foreign  mission.  Pieter  Anthonie  would  become  an 
important  missionary  in  his  own  right,  also  in  the  fields  of  Bible 
translation  and  lexicography.  Besides  that  he  founded  a  teachers’  training 
school  in  Margorejo,  another  settlement  north  of  Tayu,  where  during  the 
1920s  and  1930s  many  elementary  schoolteachers  got  their  education. 

The  elder  Pieter  Jansz  had  never  taken  the  opportunity  for  a 
European  furlough  and  around  1880  his  strength  began  to  diminish. 
From  1881  he  considered  himself  a  retired  missionary.  He  and  his  wife 
first  moved  from  hot  Jepara  to  cool  Depok,  south  of  Batavia;  from  there 
to  Wonorojo  near  Salatiga,  where  his  son-in-law,  R.  de  Boer  (married  to 
the  oldest  daughter,  Johanna  Maria  Elisabeth),  worked  as  a  missionary 
for  the  Salatiga  Committee  of  Mrs.  Le  Jolle.  From  Wonorojo  they 
moved,  as  has  been  mentioned,  to  Surakarta,  to  translate  the  Bible,  but 
Jansz  also  gathered  a  group  of  Christians  around  him  there  and  served  as 
their  pastor.  Then,  in  1892  they  moved  back  to  Pati,  the  capital  of  the 
Pati  residency,  consisting  of  the  area  around  Mount  Muria.106  Finally, 
during  his  last  years,  from  1902  on,  he  and  his  wife  lived  with  their 
youngest  daughter,  Jacoba  Johanna  Maria,  and  her  husband,  missionary 
Johann  Fast,  in  Kayu-Apu,  which  had  finally  been  handed  over  to  the 
DZV  after  the  death  of  Hoezoo  in  1890. 

Even  during  his  last  years  Jansz  kept  busy  writing  and  publishing. 
He  published  numerous  articles  in  periodicals  such  as  De  Opwekker  (The 
Reviver ),  the  organ  of  the  Dutch  Indies’  Missionary  Association  which 
Jansz  himself  had  helped  to  found.  A  number  of  tracts  appeared  from  his 
hand  on  all  kinds  of  subjects:  on  overpopulation,  and  against  the  Neo- 
Malthusian  League  which  promoted  family  planning;  on  the  observance 
of  Sunday  and  against  the  Sabbathists;  on  purity  of  sexual  life.  They  are 
the  writings  of  an  old  man,  rather  conservative  by  then;  but  through  them 
we  discern  what  he  thought  important  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  A 


105  Cf.  a  review  in  De  Indische  Gids  2  (1880):  104f.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  third 
printing  of  Jansz’ s  work. 

106  Verslag  DZV 45  (1893):  4ff. 
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All  these  pamphlets  were  printed  at  the  Ermeloosche  Zendingsdrukkerij  in 
the  Netherlands,  the  printing  mill  of  the  missionary  congregation  of  Rev.  H.  W. 
Witteveen. 
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volume  of  devotional  verses  was  published  posthumously  by  one  of  his 
children.108 

Pieter  Jansz  died  on  June  6,  1904. 109  His  grave,  next  to  that  of  his 
wife,  who  died  on  March  29,  1909,  near  Salatiga,  can  be  found  at  the 
Christian  cemetery  at  Kayu-Apu,  where  he  had  so  much  wanted  to  live 
half  a  century  earlier.  To  the  fact  that  his  life  took  a  different  direction 
from  what  he  had  imagined  we  owe  a  Bible  translation,  modem  insights 
into  the  comprehensive  missionary  method,  a  Javanese  church  which  has 
several  Anabaptist  features,  and  the  remembrance  of  a  man  who  as  a 
matter  of  principle  represented  the  free  church  idea. 


108  Gedichten  van  P.  Jansz  (Magelang,  1931).  This  booklet  also  contains  a 
portrait  of  Jansz. 

109  Obituaries  of  Jansz  can  be  found  in  the  following  sources  (and  others): 
Nederlandsche  Zendingsbode  (1904):  35-8;  De  Opwekker  409  (14  July  1904); 
De  kleine  medearbeider  6,  no.  4  (July  1904):  39-42;  Nederlandsch  Zendings 
Jaarboekje  (1905):  64-73,  and  Doopsgezinde  Bijdragen  (1904):  236-7. 
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H.  C.  Klinkert  (1829-1913): 
Missionary,  Journalist,  Bible  Translator,  Linguist 


Among  Mennonites,  Hillebrandus  Cornelius  Klinkert  (June  11,  1 829— 
November  20,  1913)  remained  in  the  shadows  for  a  long  time  and  was  a 
little-known  figure.  The  Mennonite  Encyclopedia  dedicates  only  fourteen 
lines  to  him.  His  life  and  activities  have,  however,  been  described 
extensively  by  J.  L.  Swellengrebel,  while  Theodoor  Erik  Jensma  in  his 
study  deals  with  Klinkert’ s  years  of  service  with  the  Dutch  Mennonite 
Mission  Society  (Doopsgezinde  Zendings  Vereeniging  [DZV]).  To  a 
great  extent,  the  following  portrait  is  based  on  their  data  and  on 
Klinkert’ s  correspondence  with  the  DZV  and  with  the  Dutch  Bible 
Society  (NBG),  as  well  as  on  other  sources.1 

Missionary  on  Java 

Klinkert  was  bom  in  Amsterdam  and  was  educated  as  a  surveyor.  He  had 
worked  as  an  engineer  in  a  machine  factory  at  Feyenoord  (Rotterdam) 
and  on  board  a  Rhine  barge  before  contacting  the  DZV  in  1851, 
requesting  to  be  sent  abroad  as  a  missionary.  The  DZV  resolved  that  he 


Reprinted,  with  changes,  from  The  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review  67  (1993): 
225-40. 

J.  L.  Swellengrebel,  In  Leijdeckers  Voetspoor:  Anderhalve  eeuw 
bijb elver taling  en  taalkunde  in  de  Indonesische  talen,  part  1  (Amsterdam  and 
Haarlem:  Nederlands  Bijbelgenootschap,  1974),  173-203,  deals  with  Klinkert’s 
Bible  translation;  see  also  chap.  5  of  part  2  (1978),  which  is  vol.  82  of  the  series 
Instituut  voor  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volkenkunde  Verhandelingen.  See  Theodoor  Erik 
Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  lending  in  Indonesia  (’s-Gravenhage:  Boekencentrum, 
1968),  11-2,  20-5.  See  also  The  Mennonite  Encyclopedia  (Scottdale,  Pa.: 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  1957),  3:205.  The  DZV  archives  contain  letters  by 
Klinkert  to  1863,  as  well  as  some  of  his  publications.  The  NBG  archives 
(Haarlem)  contain  46  letters  by  Klinkert  to  the  Bible  society  during  1861-1886. 
The  libraries  of  the  NBG,  of  the  Hendrik  Kraemer  Instituut  in  Utrecht,  and  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Linguistics  and  Anthropology  in  Leiden  have  a  number  of 
Klinkert’s  publications.  I  wish  to  express  gratitude  for  the  assistance  of  Mr.  E. 
Smits  of  the  NBG  and  of  Mr.  W.  Downer,  Leiden. 
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should  enter  the  seminary  of  the  Nederlands  Zendelinggenootschap 
(NZG)  at  Rotterdam  and  there  receive  training  for  future  mission  service. 

In  February  1856,  however,  before  Klinkert  had  finished  that 
schooling,  seminary  director  H.  Hiebink  requested  that  the  DZV 
withdraw  him.  Klinkert’ s  being  somewhat  older  and  more  experienced 
in  life  than  the  other  students  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  accept 
guidance,  it  was  argued,  notwithstanding  the  “extraordinary  gifts  that 
have  been  granted  him.”  His  behavior  appeared  dour  and  unrelenting.  In 
reply,  Klinkert  put  forth  a  different  argument,  namely  that  within  the 
seminary  the  so-called  modem  school  of  thought  dominated  and  caused  a 
lack  of  spiritual  life,  warmth,  and  power.2 3 4 

The  pastor  of  the  Rotterdam  Mennonite  congregation,  S.  Hoekstra, 
who  soon  after  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Mennonite  Seminary  in 
Amsterdam,  came  to  his  defense:  “Klinkert  has  experienced  a  period  of 
heavy  dogmatic  thinking  and  dogmatic  debate  and  has  awakened  into  the 
awareness  that  his  simple  faith  and  heartfelt  love  for  the  Lord  has  not 
increased  by  the  experience;  instead  it  has  moved  into  a  certain 
listlessness.”  Klinkert  was  clearly  a  follower  of  the  more  pietistic  school 
of  thought  in  the  Mennonite  fellowship,  but,  wrote  Hoekstra,  “I  am 
convinced  he  is  completely  sincere  and  has  great  geniality.”5  The  NZG 
was  in  those  days  influenced  by  modernism.  Therefore,  in  the  circles  of 
the  so-called  Re  veil6  (including,  among  others,  Rev.  O.  G.  Heldring  and 
Isaac  da  Costa),  another  missionary  agency,  the  Nederlandsche  Zendings 
Vereeniging  (NZV),  was  to  be  founded  in  1858. 

Fortunately,  the  problem  of  Klinkert  could  be  settled  amicably,  and 
after  a  stormy  voyage  he  landed  in  Batavia,  Java,  in  September  of  1856. 


2  Hiebink  to  DZV  board,  1  February  1856. 

3  Ibid.,  6  February  1856.  This  letter  was  an  answer  by  Hiebink  to  a  letter  from 
the  secretary  of  the  DZV.  “When  I  try  to  imagine  how  much  tact,  thoughtfulness 
and  self  restraint  the  missionary  on  Java  needs,  then  I  fear  that  K.  is  in  danger  of 
entering  into  great  difficulties,”  according  to  Hiebink. 

4  Klinkert  to  DZV,  15  March  1856. 

5  S.  Hoekstra  to  P.  van  der  Goot,  secretary  of  DZV,  15  March  1856. 

6  Literally  “Awakening.”  As  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  1,  the  Reveil  was  a 
spiritual  revival  movement  among  Dutch  Protestants  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  stimulated  activity  in  the  fields  of  evangelism  and  social  work.  Several 
Mennonites  joined  the  movement.  See  The  Mennonite  Encyclopedia  (Scottdale, 
Pa.:  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  1959),  4:31 1-2. 
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Early  in  October  he  arrived  at  Jepara,  where  he  resided  and  studied  with 
Pieter  Jansz.  At  the  end  of  1856,  the  latter  wrote:  “He  is  a  very  dear 

n 

brother  to  me,  owing  to  his  zeal  and  piety.” 

Soon  Klinkert  was  able  to  take  over  the  small  Javanese  school  that 
Jansz  was  conducting;  together  they  visited  neighboring  villages  on 
horseback,  with  Klinkert  starting  to  lead  house  services  in  the  Malay 
language.  His  fluency  was  facilitated  by  his  marriage  on  October  5, 
1857,  to  a  Eurasian  woman,  Wilhelmina  Louise  Kahle,  who  understood 
no  Dutch.7 8  Through  this  marriage,  Klinkert  had  greater  contacts  with  the 
Malay-speaking  part  of  the  local  population. 

Yet  not  everything  prospered.  For  one  thing,  his  health  was  poor, 
and  for  another,  there  was  hardly  enough  work  for  two  full-time  people 
during  those  early  years,  especially  because  Klinkert  was  hardly  the  type 
to  continue  as  an  assistant  to  Jansz.  Probably  Hiebink  had  been  correct  in 
remarking  that  Klinkert  should  be  sent  where  he  could  work 
independently.  Therefore,  several  times  during  those  early  years, 
different  areas  in  which  he  could  work  were  discussed.  Pati  was 
mentioned,  but  missionary  W.  Hoezoo  from  Semarang,  working  on 
behalf  of  the  NZG,  quickly  placed  a  co-worker  there.9  The  Preanger  area 
around  Bandung,  West  Java,  was  also  mentioned  several  times,  but  a 
placement  there  would  first  need  to  be  discussed  with  the  NZG.  Klinkert 
wrote  to  the  DZV  board:  “We  are  the  weakest  minority....  No  matter  how 
tolerance  is  spoken  of  in  the  Netherlands,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
indigenous  population  would  fail  to  notice  the  difference  between  adult 
and  infant  baptism,  between  the  principle  of  freedom  and  that  of 
confessional  forms  [of  unity],  the  difference  between  the  taking  of  oath 
and  abstaining  from  the  oath  etc.,  etc.”10 

At  the  end  of  May  1859,  Klinkert  and  his  family  moved  to 
Semarang.  The  move  was  meant  to  be  a  temporary  stay  with  no  specific 


7  P.  Jansz  to  DZV,  4  December  1856. 

o 

Klinkert  to  DZV,  5  May  1857.  His  bride  spoke  Javanese  and  Malay  only,  so 
she  could  be  a  great  help  “within  the  population  among  which  she  has  grown  up, 
though  from  a  European  father.”  See  also  his  letter  of  6  November  1857  to  the 
DZV. 

9  Letters  of  5  March,  5  May,  4  October  1858.  Th.  Doyer,  a  third  missionary  of 
the  DZV  who  had  been  met  by  Klinkert  at  the  port  of  Semarang,  gives  the 
following  judgment  in  the  October  letter:  “We  sit  in  an  oppressive  comer  of 
Java.” 

10  Klinkert  to  DZV,  3  August  1857,  5  January  1858. 
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work  laid  out.  Yet  Klinkert  hoped  to  be  able  to  take  over  some  of 
Hoezoo’s  activities  since  the  latter  had  been  transferred  by  the  NZG  to 
Mojowamo  in  East  Java.11  However,  there  was  little  that  he  could  do, 
with  the  exception  of  writing.  The  DZV  was  hardly  pleased  about  this 
turn  of  events,  since  in  those  days  there  was  little  awareness  of  the  need 
for  the  “paper  missionary,”  as  he  was  later  called.  Klinkert  was  well 
suited  to  such  work.  He  began  by  translating  items  such  as  the  Old 
Testament  story  of  Joseph,  to  serve  as  reading  material  in  schools  and 
also  as  an  evangelizing  counterpart  to  existing  Islamic  Joseph 
romances.  He  also  published  a  Christian  almanac.  The  high  costs  of 
printing  led  him  to  ask  for  a  small  printing  press,  but  in  vain. 

Already  in  Jepara,  in  connection  with  his  church  services,  Klinkert 
had  begun  to  translate  parts  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  local  Malay 
dialect,  and  at  the  end  of  1859  he  was  about  to  translate  the  whole  New 
Testament  into  that  language,  which  was  spoken  mainly  by  the  racially 
mixed  population.  Klinkert  realized  the  defects  of  his  work  but  stressed 
the  need  for  such  a  translation.  For  two  and  a  half  centuries  the  Dutch 
had  been  present  in  the  archipelago  and  “still  there  is  no  understandable 
Bible  translation  for  those  ten  thousands  of  people  on  Java  who  use  only 
the  Low  Malay.”14 

A  translation  had  been  made  as  early  as  1731  by  Melchior 
Leij  decker,  but  it  was  faulty  and  difficult  to  read  because  of  its  many 
Arab  words.  Also,  because  of  the  translator’s  respect  for  the  sacredness 


11  Letter  to  DZV,  21  March  1859. 

12  Ibid.,  19  February  1860,  25  October  1860,  10  July  1861.  From  the  July  letter: 
“Purposely  I  choose  to  edit  these  kinds  of  works  in  order  to  supersede  the  ones 
by  the  Muslims.  They,  too,  have  their  Hikajat  Joesoep  and  Hikajat  Moesa,  etc., 
but  full  of  lies  and  unreasonableness,  whereas  I  always  take  advantage  in  my 
stories  to  point  to  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.”  The  picture  missionaries  like  Jansz 
and  Klinkert  (but  also  those  from  other  churches)  had  of  Islam  showed  little 
nuance!  See  Swellengrebel,  In  Leijdeckers  Voetspoor,  1:186.  The  Javanese  and 
Sumatran  Muslims  had  their  own  novelized  stories  of  Joseph,  Moses,  and  others. 
They  are  known  as  Hikayat  or  Romances. 

13  Klinkert  to  DZV,  19  November  1859.  “A  self-owned  printing  press  is  cheaper 
than  making  use  of  professional  printers;  they  want  to  become  rich  before 
returning  to  the  Netherlands!”  See  also  19  February  1860  and  Klinkert’ s  letter  to 
the  NBG,  15  March  1866. 

14  Klinkert  to  DZV,  20  May  1860.  Klinkert  estimated  the  costs  for  the  total 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  DF1.  8000,  whereas  the  NBG  reserved 
half  a  million  for  the  Javanese  Bible  translation! 
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of  the  text,  it  was  idiomatically  too  literal,  and  therefore  useless  to  many 
people.  Other  translations,  including  the  one  by  the  missionary  B.  P. 
Keasberry  in  Singapore,  possessed  other  weaknesses.15  A  translation  in 
the  dialect  of  Surabaya  had  still  other  faults. 

Considering  the  above,  Klinkert’ s  ideas  were  not  all  bad,  but  he 
received  little  support  and  early  in  1 860  he  complained:  “The  Europeans 
here  do  care  very  little  whether  the  gospel  is  translated  into  Malay  or, 
say,  the  language  of  Greenland;  it’s  even  thinkable  they  rather  prefer 
seeing  the  whole  gospel  put  into  chains  again.”16 

In  spite  of  this  gloomy  judgment  he  was  able  to  publish  the  four 
Gospels  in  1861,  using  his  own  money  and  aided  by  the  contributions  of 
some  private  persons,  including  F.  L.  Anthing,  then  president  of  the  court 
in  Semarang.17  Two  years  later,  owing  to  a  generous  grant  from  the 
NBG,  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  followed.18 

Slompret  Melaijoe  (The  Malay  Trumpet) 

Klinkert  got  some  of  his  money  from  the  proceeds  of  a  general 
newsweekly  in  the  Malay  language,  which  he  had  founded  in  1860  under 
the  title  Slompret  Melaijoe  (the  Malay  Trumpet).  This  newspaper,  under 
different  titles,  existed  until  1911,  and  was  one  of  the  first  examples  of 
the  Malay  press  in  Indonesia.19  Apparently  it  sold  well,  for  after  one  year 


15  See  Swellengrebel,  In  Leijdeckers  Voetspoor,  1:173-5,  on  Leijdecker;  and 
190-1,  on  Keasberry. 

16  Klinkert  to  DZV,  19  February  1860.  Jansz  and  Doyer  were  hardly  enthusiastic 
about  his  plans. 

i  <7 

Judge  F.  L.  Anthing  played  an  important  role  in  the  evangelization  on  Java;  at 
first  living  in  Semarang  and  later  in  Batavia  (Jakarta),  he  inspired  both  Dutch 
missionaries  and  Javanese  evangelists  such  as  Ibrahim  Tunggul  Wulung  and 
Sadrach.  At  the  end  of  his  life  he  became  an  apostle  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
See  also  the  previous  chapter. 

18  The  four  Gospels  appeared  in  1861,  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  in 
1863,  both  at  the  printing  press  of  G.  C.  T.  van  Dorp  in  Semarang.  According  to 
the  NBG  this  translation  was  meant  to  be  temporary,  but  it  played  an  important 
role,  especially  within  the  Chinese  congregations  on  Java.  The  last  reprint  was  in 
1949.  See  Swellengrebel,  In  Leijdeckers  Voetspoor,  1:183. 

19  Information  about  the  Slompret  Melaijoe  can  be  found  in  an  article  by  Amen 
Budiman  in  the  Semarang  daily  Suara  Merdeka  (31  October  1975),  and  also  in 
Ahmat  B.  Adam,  The  Vernacular  Press  and  the  Emergence  of  Modern 
Indonesian  Consciousness  (1855-1913)  (Ph.D.  thesis,  University  of  London, 
School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies,  1984),  54-6;  (Ithaca:  Cornell  Univ., 
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Klinkert  was  able  to  take  DF1.  550  from  the  proceeds  for  the  printing  of 
his  translation  of  the  Gospels.20  Using  a  number  of  English  missionaries 
as  his  models  in  this  respect,  Klinkert  defended  his  aims  to  the  DZV  as 
follows:  “[Newspapers]  can  hardly  be  Christian  here  since  then  there 
would  scarcely  be  a  public  for  them;  I  could,  at  most,  hope  for  ten 
readers.  Yet  I  use  the  paper  to  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  people, 
considering  my  readers  as  my  school.”21 

Here  we  see  reflected  the  familiar  nineteenth-century  idea  of 
mission  which  connects  proclamation  of  the  gospel  with  education.  In 
this,  Klinkert  was  a  child  of  his  time.  Therefore  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  in  later  years,  when  Klinkert  had  already  moved  to  other  regions, 
this  newspaper  accepted  letters  to  the  editor  written  by  indigenous 
readers  and  became  a  forum  of  independence  for  the  nation. 

In  the  Slompret  Melaijoe,  Klinkert  could  announce  his  booklets, 
which  drew  readers  from  “almost  all  counties  of  Java  and  even  from 
Padang  on  Sumatra,”  according  to  a  report  of  the  DZV.  In  addition,  its 
columns  offered  advertising  space  and  news  about  government 
appointments,  retirements,  and  furloughs.  Readers  could  come  from 
these  circles  as  well  as  from  among  Christians  and  priyayi  (the  Javanese 
aristocratic  and  noble  families).  The  colophon  did  not  mention  Klinkert’ s 
name,  and  during  his  years  the  paper  was  cautious  about  editorial 
contributions,  fearing  to  transgress  the  printing  press  regulations.  The 
publisher  was  G.  C.  T.  van  Dorp,  who  also  printed  other  publications  by 
Klinkert.  It  is  unclear  what  financial  arrangement  existed  between  editor 
and  publisher. 

Klinkert  must  have  carried  on  the  publication  of  this  paper  until 
moving  to  West  Java  in  1862.  Apparently  he  moved  in  search  of  a  new 
mission  field,  as  the  third  DZV  missionary  Th.  Doyer  had  done  earlier. 


1995).  Only  from  1866  onwards  is  the  name  of  the  editor  mentioned  in  the  paper 
itself. 

20  Report  DZV,  1862,31. 

21  Klinkert  to  DZV,  22  March  1860;  see  also  Report  DZV,  1862,  31-3.  In  a 
letter  dated  10  July  1861,  he  defended  his  purpose  in  this  paper  and  other 
publications  by  saying,  “I  feel  like  Paul.  He,  too,  considered  proclaiming  the 
Gospel  rather  than  baptizing  as  his  work.” 

According  to  “Stemmen  van  Inlanders:  Bloemlezing  uit  de  Semarangsche 
Couranten,”  in  Tijdschrift  voor  Nederlandsch  Indie,  3rd  Series,  1  (1867):  13 Iff. 
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The  Years  on  Riau  Serving  the  Bible  Society 

Meanwhile  in  Semarang,  after  much  hesitation,  Klinkert  considered  a 
notice  by  the  Dutch  Bible  Society,  printed  in  the  Javasche  Courant, 
which  sought  people  skilled  in  translating  Scripture  into  “civilized” 
Malay.  Klinkert  responded  by  sending  a  proof  in  both  Latin  and  Arabic 
characters.  On  receiving  no  reply,  he  departed  for  Cianjur  (Tjiandjoer)  on 
West  Java,  going  via  Batavia.  Marginally  successful  in  starting  a  new 
missionary  effort  there,  he  was  pleased  when  in  October  1863  he 
received  word  that  the  NBG  had  selected  him  from  a  group  of  four 
applicants.23  The  DZV  accepted  the  decision,  having  found  in  N.  D. 
Schuurmans  a  new  co-worker  for  Jansz. 

The  Bible  society  intended  to  station  Klinkert  in  the  Riau  (formerly 
Riouw)  archipelago  south  of  Singapore,  just  north  of  the  equator,  where 
Malay  actually  served  as  the  vernacular  and  was  used  in  written 
literature.24  Until  1824  the  Riau  archipelago  had  belonged  to  the  British 
sphere  of  influence.  The  treaty  between  Britain  and  the  Netherlands  then 
made  it  a  part  of  the  Dutch  Indies.  Two  years  were  set  aside  for  language 
study,  after  which  the  actual  translation  work  was  to  begin.  After  an 
initial  disagreement  between  Klinkert  and  the  NBG  about  the  most  fitting 
residence  in  the  area,  he  arrived  in  Tanjungpinang  at  the  island  B intan  in 
June  1864. 


23  Letter  of  NBG  to  Klinkert,  5  September  1863,  and  Klinkert’s  reply  on  28 
October  1863. 

24  Henk  Maier  speaks  about  a  certain  obsession  Dutch  and  British  scholars  and 
administrators  during  the  nineteenth  century  had  in  searching  for  a  “standard  or 
correct  Malay  in  manuscripts”  and  in  operating  “in  a  double  movement, 
prescriptive  and  descriptive  at  once,  leaving  the  disparity  between  the  way 
‘Malay’  should  be  used,  consistent  and  coherent  in  linguistic  terms,  and  the  way 
it  was  effectively  used,  unpredictable  and  puzzling,  unresolved.”  Henk  Maier, 
‘“We  are  Playing  Relatives’:  Riau,  the  Cradle  of  Reality  and  Hybridity,”  in 
Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volkenkunde  153,  no.  4  (Leiden,  1997):  672- 
98. 

The  commission  Klinkert  received  from  the  NBG,  dated  14  October  1863, 
stipulated  that  he  must  go  to  the  island  Lingga;  he  needed  a  special  government 
permit  to  go  there.  He  was  allowed  to  buy  necessary  items  such  as  manuscripts, 
and  after  a  time  of  preparation  he  was  to  translate  the  Bible  in  Latin  and  in  Arab 
characters.  After  signing  the  instruction,  in  a  letter  dated  27  January  1864, 
Klinkert  protested  against  Lingga  as  his  station,  because  the  sultan  was 
independent  and  strictly  Muslim,  and  the  population  were  known  to  be  pirates. 
The  place  was  not  conducive  to  his  study  of  Malay. 
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He  lived  there  with  his  family  for  two  and  a  half  years.  Although 
these  years  were  his  most  difficult  ones,  they  also  constituted  his  most 
productive  period.  Klinkert  complained  repeatedly  about  the  miserable 
living  conditions:  a  primitive,  leaking,  wooden  house  without  separated 
rooms  and  therefore  no  privacy,  built  at  the  edge  of  the  Chinese  quarter 
near  the  muddy  seashore.  He  had  little  contact  with  the  few  Dutch  people 
on  the  island.  The  grim  picture  is  filled  out  by  complaints  about  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  about  family  illnesses.  Therefore  his  letters  to  the  NBG 
have  a  laborious  undercurrent,  though  his  personal  relationship  with  the 
board  was  very  cordial. 

Intermittently  Klinkert  wrote  interesting  reports  about  the  political 
situation  of  the  time.  An  expedition  had  set  out  from  Batavia  against  the 
recalcitrant  sultan  of  Asahan  (East  Sumatra),  who  had  reinforced  himself 
with  weapons  from  Singapore,  “in  which  place  one  can  even  buy  twelve- 
pounders  in  regular  shops.  Those  instruments  of  murder,  so  fatal  in  the 
hands  of  the  indigenous  population,  form  an  important  sector  of  the  trade 

97 

of  the  English.”  Dutch  marines  had  to  bring  the  sultan  back  into  line. 
Back  to  Holland 

Finally  Klinkert’ s  family  could  no  longer  endure  the  hardships  of  illness 
and  social  isolation.  He  informed  the  NBG  that  he  wanted  to  be 
repatriated,  having  been  in  the  tropics  for  ten  consecutive  years.  He 
argued  that  the  Bible  translation  could  be  concluded  in  the  Netherlands 
as  well  as  in  Riau  and  forthwith  took  his  belongings  into  a  boat  setting 
off  for  Singapore.  In  Singapore  his  conditions  improved;  yet  when  the 
NBG  board  gave  the  green  light  half  a  year  later,  after  taking  advice  from 
noted  linguists  such  as  P.  Veth  and  T.  Roorda,  Klinkert  was  glad  that  he 
was  allowed  to  return.  His  wife  was  suffering  seriously  from 
tuberculosis.  By  mid- 1867  he  was  in  Amsterdam.  This  was  the  only  time 
the  NBG  reacted  somewhat  disappointedly  through  its  secretary,  J.  van 
Leeuwen,  who  wrote:  “I  have  lived  long  enough  to  observe  in  myself  and 
others  that  often  we  are  inclined  to  blame  the  grievances  befalling  us  to 
causes  outside  ourselves  and  that  we  sometimes  neglect  to  cast  an  eye 


26  Klinkert  to  NBG,  30  June  1866;  1  October  1866;  1 1  March  1867. 

27  Klinkert  to  NBG,  16  September  1865.  In  a  letter  of  1  May  1866,  he  wrote 
about  an  insurgence  of  Chinese  who  suddenly  assembled  on  the  street  and 
chewed  sirih  together  as  a  sign  of  loyalty  to  victory.  The  resident  (county  chief) 
reacted  firmly.  See  Swellengrebel,  In  Leijdeckers  Voetspoor,  1:186. 

28  Klinkert  to  NBG,  20  November  1866. 
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upon  ourselves....  I  do  not  understand  why  translating  the  Bible 
necessarily  should  bring  upon  you  a  whole  army  of  foes.”29 

In  February  1870,  Klinkert  proposed  to  return  to  the  Indies  for  the 
sake  of  his  terminally  ill  wife,  for  whom  the  move  would  be  beneficial. 
However,  when  she  died  soon  thereafter,  he  abandoned  the  plan.30  Not 
long  after,  he  married  Willemina  Samuela  Diderika  Roering  (1844- 
1929),  who  brought  with  her  one  child  of  her  own  and  would  bear  him 
ten  more  children.  That  the  large  family  had  to  be  fed  from  a  small 
income  in  the  Netherlands  was  one  of  the  reasons  Klinkert  moved  to  the 
village  of  Westervoort  near  Arnhem,  where  he  continued  his  work. 

In  1876  it  was  decided  that  for  one  year  he  would  try  to  complete 
his  translation  through  direct  contact  with  Malayans.  In  July  of  that  year, 
apparently  without  much  enthusiasm,  he  departed  for  Malacca,  leaving 
his  family  behind.31  He  returned  after  only  half  a  year.  Shortly  thereafter, 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  in  Latin  characters  was  completed,  ending 
Klinkert’ s  contract  with  the  NBG.32 

Teaching  Malay  language 

Naturally,  Klinkert  began  to  be  concerned  about  his  future  in  respect  to 
finances.  The  Bible  society  had  given  him  a  final  bonus,  with  which  he 
was  most  pleased.  The  society  also  drew  his  attention  to  a  teaching 
position  at  the  Municipal  Institute  for  Education  of  Civil  Servants  for  the 
East  Indies,  at  Leiden.  Klinkert  hesitated;  he  had  never  taught  and  had 
already  reached  the  age  of  sixty.  Also,  the  salary  was  insufficient. 
Nevertheless,  he  applied,  fully  emphasizing  his  scientific  achievements 
but  acknowledging  to  himself  that  “my  canary,  too,  sometimes  sings  a 
sharp  note  when  it  seeks  new  seed  in  its  trough.” 

The  Municipal  Institute  was  to  merge  into  the  University  of  Leiden 
in  1890;  in  the  birth  certificates  of  some  of  his  children  bom  in  the 
eighties  and  in  letters  and  publications  of  that  time  Klinkert’ s  profession 


29  NBG  to  Klinkert,  9  June  1867. 

30  Klinkert  to  NBG,  6  and  18  February  1870. 

31  Letters  by  Klinkert  in  1876  on  20  January,  21  February,  26  June,  5  September, 
and  13  October,  and  letter  from  NBG,  15  January  1876. 

32  Letter  by  NBG,  13  December  1878;  and  letter  by  Klinkert,  17  December 
1878. 

33  Klinkert  to  NBG,  17  December  1878. 
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is  noted  as  lecturer.34  Klinkert 
worked  at  the  university  until  1904, 
teaching  Malay  language  and 
literature  to  first-  and  second-year 
students.  During  all  those  years, 
until  his  death  in  1913,  he  lived  at 
the  Langegracht  in  Leiden,  a  very 
modest  neighborhood. 

In  1886  the  Bible  society 
appointed  Klinkert  to  transcribe  his 
Malay  translation  into  Arab 
characters  at  one  guilder  per  printed 
page.  The  total  was  estimated  at 
3,147  pages,35  which  would  result  in 
a  welcome  supplement  to  his  salary. 

The  project  cost  him  effort  and  pain 
because  it  was  not  always  possible  to 
make  a  literal  translation  and  he  had 
to  cope  with  his  inclination  to  make 
improvements  on  his  original  work. 

Until  the  end  of  his  life  he  continued 
to  revise  his  translations,  with  the 
Bible  society  faithfully  paying  him 
fees  for  that  work  in  addition  to  an 
annuity  which  apparently  he 
received  in  later  years. 

We  know  remarkably  little  about  Klinkert’ s  relations  with  the  Dutch 
Mennonites  after  his  return  from  the  East  Indies.  In  1868  and  1869  a 
DZV  annual  report  states  that  Klinkert,  “out  of  gratefulness  to  our 
[Mission]  Society  to  which  he  remains  bound  and  committed,”  was 


H.  C.  Klinkert  as  a  lecturer  at  Leiden, 
ca.  1900 


34  Mr.  W.  Downer,  Leiden,  was  so  kind  as  to  trace  several  data  in  the  registry 
office  of  Leiden  about  Klinkert’s  years  there,  as  well  as  in  back  volumes  of  the 
university  guide  and  the  member-book  of  the  Mennonite  congregation.  See  also 
a  letter  by  Klinkert  to  the  NBG,  15  July  1879.  From  17  September  1889  until  1 
April  1904  Klinkert  worked  as  a  temporary  lecturer  or  assistant  professor  for 
Malay  linguistics  and  literature.  He  held  the  chair  which  later  was  to  be 
occupied  by  the  famous  Dr.  C.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  whose  assignment  was 
changed  to  Professor  of  Arab  Language. 

35  Klinkert  to  NBG,  24  February  1886. 
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readily  willing  to  teach  the  Malay  language  to  Heinrich  Dirks  who  was  to 
be  sent  to  Mandailing,  Sumatra,  by  the  DZV.  However,  his  assistance 
was  no  longer  requested  for  the  candidates  who  applied  later,  nor  is  his 
name  to  be  found  in  the  minutes.  No  publications  by  Klinkert  after  1870 
are  to  be  found  in  the  DZV  archives.  His  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
membership  records  of  the  Mennonite  congregation  at  Leiden.  We  can 
only  guess  at  the  possible  reasons  for  this.  His  wife  was  a  member  of  the 
Reformed  church  and  possibly  all  the  children  of  his  second  marriage 
were  baptized  into  that  church.  Possibly  also  the  Mennonite 
congregation  was  considered  too  modem  by  Klinkert,  though  the  pastor 
in  Leiden,  Christiaan  Sepp,  was  sympathetic  to  Pietism.  Of  course,  there 
may  have  been  other,  more  personal  reasons  unknown  to  us.  The  Dutch 
Mennonite  church  apparently  almost  lost  track  of  this  talented  brother. 
Neither  in  the  DZV  minutes  nor  in  the  Mennonite  Zondagsbode  nor  in 
the  Bijdragen  is  his  death  mentioned.  He  was  commemorated,  though,  in 

TO 

the  Doopsgezind  maandblad  voor  uit-  en  inwendige  zending,  in  De 
Indische  Gids ,39  and  also  in  some  general  newspapers  such  as  the 
Weekblad  voor  Indie.  There  a  former  student  wrote  about  the 
“kindliness”  of  his  former  teacher  and  about  the  fact  that  he  “has  lived  in 
narrow  circumstances...,  rich  only  in  children,  Malay  studies,  and  tmst 
in  God.”40 

Linguistic  Studies 

Klinkert  used  some  of  his  time  on  Riau  to  buy  or  copy  many  Malay 
manuscripts  in  order  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  language.  With 
difficulty  he  succeeded  in  finding  a  rather  unskilled  Malay  clerk  to  copy 
for  him.  Because  the  publishers  complained  about  the  handwriting  of  his 
scribe,  he  even  asked  for  his  own  printing  mill:  Didn’t  Keasberry  have  a 


36  Verslag  DZV  21  (1869):  31-2,  and  an  article  by  T.  Kuiper  in  Doopsgezinde 
Bijdragen  (1891):  34.  On  Dirks,  see  the  next  chapter. 

37  Communication  by  Mr.  W.  Downer. 

T  Q 

Doopsgezind  maandblad  voor  uit-  en  inwendige  zending  16,  no.  1  (1914):  4. 

39  A.  A.  Fokker,  “H.  C.  Klinkert  en  zijn  werk  als  malaicus,”  De  Indische  Gids  36 
(1914):  781-6. 

40  Quoted  by  Swellengrebel,  In  Leij deckers  Voetspoor,  1:195.  See  also  the 
lemma  in  the  Biographisch  Woordenboek  van  Protestantsche  Godgeleerden  in 
Nederland  (’s-Gravenhage,  M.  Nijhoff,  1919-49),  5:20-1,  where  it  is  stated, 
“Aan  zijn  bescheidenheid  en  onbaatzuchtigheid  paarde  hij  warmen  ijver  en 
liefde  tot  zijn  roeping.” 
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good  and  handsome  lithographic  press  in  Singapore?  His  request  did  not 
receive  a  positive  answer.41  He  sent  no  fewer  than  ninety  manuscripts  to 
Holland  in  these  years.  Based  on  this  data  he  composed  a  supplement  to 
an  existing  Malay  dictionary  by  J.  Pijnappel  which  was  inadequately 
based  on  printed  Malay  literature.42  This  work  formed  the  basis  of  the 
dictionaries  published  by  Klinkert  from  1885  on,  because,  as  the  preface 
to  his  Nieuw  Nederlandsch-Maleisch  Woordenboek  says,  the  dictionary 
by  P.  Roorda  van  Eysinga  “was  often  consulted  in  vain,  even  though  it 
has  its  merits.”  More  than  thirty  years  after  his  death,  in  1947,  the  fifth 
edition  of  his  Nieuw  Maleis-Nederlands  Woordenboek  with  Arabic 
characters  appeared,  published  by  the  well-known  publisher  E.  J.  Brill. 

In  the  following  years  Klinkert  was  to  make  accessible  to  science 
several  of  the  manuscripts  he  had  found,  either  by  having  them  printed 
with  annotations  or  by  preparing  translations.  Among  these  are  a 
collection  of  pantun  (Malay  love  songs)  and  two  small  volumes  with 
Malay  proverbs  and  riddles  resembling  the  Book  of  Proverbs  or  biblical 
riddles  like  the  one  in  Judg.  14:14.  One  such  riddle  included  by  Klinkert: 
“A  tree  with  twelve  branches  and  thirty  leaves,  fifteen  of  them  white, 
strewn  with  yellow- white  flowers?”  The  answer  should  be:  “That  is  the 
year,  twelve  months  with  thirty  days  each,  fifteen  enlightened  by  the 
moon,  and  further  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.”43 

He  also  published  an  edition  of  a  narrative  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
made  by  well-known  Malay  language  teacher  and  author  Abdullah  bin 
Abdul  Kadir  Munsyi  in  1854.  Abdullah,  a  good  stylist  who  had  learned 
the  printing  technique  from  the  British  missionary  Medhurst  at  Batavia 
and  afterwards  worked  with  Reverend  Keasberry  in  Singapore,  had  made 
critical  remarks  in  his  autobiography  on  the  old  Malay  Bible  translation 
by  Leij  decker.44 


41  See  Jan  van  der  Putten,  “Printing  in  Riau.  Two  Steps  Toward  Modernity,”  in 
Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volkenkunde  153,  no.  4  (Leiden,  1997):  717 — 
36. 

42  J.  Pijnappel  published  his  Maleisch-Nederduitsch  Woordenboek  in  1863; 
Klinkert’ s  Supplement  appeared  in  1869.  In  his  foreword  he  mentioned  some  30 
Hikayat  and  other  written  sources  which  he  used. 

43  In  Vervolg  op  de  Maleische  Spreekwoorden,  beneevens  eenige  Maleische 
Raadsels  en  kinderspelen  (’s-Gravenhage:  M.  Nijhoff,  1869),  43  pp. 

44  Verhaal  eener  Pilgrimsreis  van  Singapoera  naar  Mekah  door  Abdoellah  bin 
Abdul  Kadir  Moensji,  gedaan  in  het  jaar  1854,  vertaald  door  H.  C.  Klinkert, 
Afgevaardigde  van  het  Ned.  Bijbel  Genootschap  te  Riouw  (1865),  27  pp. 
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In  addition,  Klinkert  collected  and  published  data  about  indigenous 
medical  treatment,  criticizing  in  a  sometimes  sarcastic  way  the  linguistic 
nonsense  of  some  of  the  government  school  texts,  doubtlessly  showing 
disappointment  because  some  of  his  own  works  had  been  refused 
publication.45  The  science  of  Indonesian  linguistics  was  a  small  world, 
and  those  working  in  it  took  pleasure  in  sharp  attack.  In  later  years 
Klinkert  himself  had  to  swallow  scornful  remarks  by  H.  N.  van  der  Tuuk, 
his  famous  Bible  society  colleague,  fragments  of  whose  letters  have  been 
edited  under  the  appropriate  title  De  pen  in  gal  gedoopt  (the  pen  dipped 
in  gall).46 

Until  he  was  quite  old,  Klinkert  busied  himself  with  such  linguistic 
work.  An  almost  complete  bibliography  can  be  found  in  the 


Swellengrebel,  In  Leijdeckers  Voetspoor,  1:174,  mentions  the  criticism  of 
Leijdecker’s  translation  in  Abdullah’s  autobiography  of  1843.  This  work  was 
called  a  specimen  of  “generally  understandable  as  well  as  cultured  Malay”  in  the 
call  for  a  Bible  translator  to  which  Klinkert  was  to  apply  (Swellengrebel,  In 
Leijdeckers  Voetspoor,  1:181).  Klinkert  was  more  positive.  “In  view  of  the  time 
in  which  it  was  written  and  the  instruments  of  this  period,  that  Bible  translation 
can  be  called  a  masterpiece.”  Abdullah’s  criticism  seemed  opportunistic  to 
Klinkert:  “Toward  his  fellow  Muslims  he  does  not  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  he  is  charmed  by  the  sacred  book  of  the  Christians  and  toward  the  English 
he  wants  to  criticize  the  Dutch”  (H.  C.  Klinkert,  Aantekeningen  op  de  Hikajat 
Abdoellah  bin  Abdeelkader  Moensji  [Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill,  1882],  21-2). 

45  Jan  van  der  Putten,  “Als  een  hond  bij  de  Turken?  H.  C.  Klinkert  en  zuiver 
Maleis,”  in  Woord  en  Schrift  in  de  Oost,  Semaian  19,  ed.  Willem  van  der  Molen 
and  Bernard  Arps  (Leiden:  Vakgroep  Talen  en  Culturen  van  Zuidoost-Azie  en 
Oceanie,  Rijksuniversiteit  te  Leiden,  2000),  106-31,  is  rather  critical  about 
Klinkert’ s  importance  to  Malay  linguistics.  He  describes  the  polemics  between 
Klinkert  and  some  other  linguists  elaborately.  We  should  not  forget,  however, 
that  this  polemic  took  place  during  the  difficult  years  of  terminal  illness  of 
Klinkert’ s  wife,  when  the  family  had  to  live  on  a  very  modest  income. 

46  H.  Neubronner  van  der  Tuuk  was  an  eminent  scholar,  but  he  was  also  a  very 
obstinate  person  and  a  “privateer  of  genius,”  as  Klinkert’ s  colleague  Jansz 
experienced  also  (see  chapter  2,  note  101).  See  Swellengrebel,  In  Leijdeckers 
Voetspoor,  1 : 1 12-41 .  De  pen  in  gal  gedoopt,  an  anthology  of  excerpts  from  Van 
der  Tuuk’s  letters  and  documents,  was  edited  by  R.  Nieuwenhuys  and  published 
in  Amsterdam  in  1962.  Van  der  Tuuk  was  favorable,  though,  in  his  judgment  of 
Klinkert’s  edition  of  Malay  Proverbs.  See  letter  from  NBG  to  Klinkert,  23 
September  1865. 
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WASIAT  JANG  BEHAROE, 


IJA-ITOE 


SEGALA  K1TAB  PERDJANDJIAIV1  BEHAROI 


ATAW 


I  I  D  J  I  L 

TOEHAN  KAMI 

ISA  ALMASIH. 


/6j/r 

.(  OP  NlfiUW  VERTAALD  IN  HET  MALEISCH  KN  UITGEGEVBK  DOOR  ) 

RET  NEDEKLANDSCIIE  BIJBELGENOOTSCHAP.  J 


AMSTERDAM 

1870. 


Title  page  of  Klinkert’s  Malay  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  1870  edition. 
This  copy,  in  the  library  of  the  NBG  in  Haarlem,  has  a  handwritten  note  by 
Klinkert  (1877,  Westervoort)  in  the  front  indicating  that  the  margins  contain 
corrections  for  the  next  edition. 
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Encyclopcedie  van  Nederlandsch-Indie,41  and  in  the  Biographisch 
Woordenboek  van  Protestantsche  Godgeleerden  in  Nederland,  5:20-1. 

The  Malay  Bible  Translation 

Notwithstanding  the  great  skill  and  effort  Klinkert  put  into  such 
lexicographical  and  literary  work  during  the  first  years  at  Riau,  he  saw 
such  work  as  only  preliminary  to  his  real  task,  translating  the  Bible. 
Assisted  by  Encik  Mumin  he  started  to  give  this  his  full  attention  in  mid- 
1866.  The  instruction  to  produce  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  a  high, 
literary  form  of  Malay  (what  he  called  “pure”  Malay)  elicited  some 
interesting  remarks  by  him.  Klinkert  was  of  the  opinion  “that  personally, 
taking  into  account  all  existing  translations,  I  believe  it  is  quite 
necessary,  but  regarding  the  felt  need,  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived.” 

The  problem  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  government  and  the  Christian 
missions  had  only  begun  to  address  the  population  in  its  own  local 
vernacular.  Who  would  be  served  by  such  a  “pure”  translation?  The 
Christians  of  Minahasa,  according  to  Klinkert,  were  original  harafoer 
[Alfoer]49  having  a  separate  language  of  their  own;  those  on  the 
Moluccan  Islands  also  belonged  to  that  language  group  but  “with  both 
their  language  and  customs  being  totally  degenerate.”  People  on  the 
island  of  Ambon  might  use  the  translation,  except  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
mission  had  just  started  there.  The  congregation  members  on  Java  who 
spoke  Malay  did  not  understand  the  “pure”  Malay  at  all,  and  the  people 
from  Malaysia,  among  whom  no  evangelization  had  yet  taken  place, 
were  “thoroughly  Mohammedan.”  This  gigantic  task  was  next  to 
impossible  as  a  one-man  effort;  furthermore,  it  was  still  too  early  for  his 
translation:  “If  a  Bible  translation  is  to  be  really  good,  it  should  be  a 
product  of  the  Mission  and  not  the  other  way  around.”50  Finally,  a 
deliberate,  mutually  acceptable  policy  drawn  up  by  both  government  and 


47  (’s-Gravenhage:  M.  Nijhoff;  Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill,  1918),  2:350ff. 

48  Klinkert  to  NBG,  15  January  1866.  On  16  May  1865  he  had  written:  “It 
becomes  more  and  more  clear  to  me  that  a  pure  Malay  Bible  translation  will  be 
fully  understandable  only  for  native  Malay  people.  The  Christians  from  the 
eastern  part  who  have  been  influenced  by  Malay  won’t  profit  much  from  it.” 

49  Harafoer,  alfoer,  alifoeroe  means  the  inhabitants  of  the  inlands.  The  term  is 
not  of  Malay  origin,  but  instead  has  its  roots  in  the  North  Halmaheira  languages. 

50  Klinkert  to  NBG,  15  January  1866.  From  1871  onwards  the  government 
stressed  High  Malay  in  education  in  government  schools.  Private  schools  more 
often  used  the  vernacular  (Adam,  “The  Vernacular  Press,”  160). 
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mission  would  be  necessary  to  arrive  at  generally  accepted  usages  in  the 
Malay  language. 

In  spite  of  doubts  Klinkert  began  with  determination, 
acknowledging  that  he  could  not  deal  with  exegetical  problems  “because 
the  Malay  language  alone  produces  more  work  than  can  be  handled 
during  the  life  of  one  man.” 

Also,  he  had  no  time  for  a  special  study  of  Kawi  (ancient  Javanese), 
Arabic,  or  Sanskrit:  “My  age  and  weakened  body  do  not  permit  me  to 
build  large  castles  in  the  future.”51 

During  his  first  contacts  with  the  Bible  society  in  1861,  he 

r 

communicated  something  about  his  methods.  Klinkert  had  no  access  to 
biblical  languages.53  He  followed  the  authorized  Staten  Vertaling  (SV), 
which  had  been  the  most  authoritative  translation  in  the  Dutch  language 
since  1637.  However,  this  was  not  possible  in  all  instances.  When  it  was 
evident  that  the  SV  translation  was  incorrect,  Klinkert  (as  did  other 
translators)  made  use  of  a  translation  by  H.  van  der  Palm  (1830)  or  one 
by  M.  L.  W.  de  Wette  (a  German  translation,  the  fourth  printing  of  which 
appeared  in  1858),  or  another  by  G.  Vissering.  All  these  translators  he 
called  “famous  men”  in  a  letter  to  the  Bible  society  in  1878.  Vissering 
(1813-1869)  was  a  Mennonite  minister  in  the  town  of  Wormer;  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  appeared  in  1854  and  was  well 
received  in  the  Reformed  church. 

Klinkert  was  aware  that  a  literal  translation  was  not  always 
possible:  “In  passages  where  a  literal  translation  into  the  Malay  language 
would  produce  nonsense  or  would  indicate  an  erroneous  meaning,  it  is,  I 
think,  my  duty  to  translate  into  Malay  in  such  a  way  as  I  believe  the 
sacred  authors  would  have  written  had  they  been  Malayans  instead  of 
Israelites.”54 


51  Klinkert  to  NBG,  1  June  1866. 

In  detail  in  his  letter  of  application,  25  March  1861 . 

53  In  a  remark  in  1882  he  seemed  unjustly  critical  toward  those  who  had  access 
to  the  biblical  languages:  “Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  classic  languages 
really  don’t  make  a  better  translation;  just  look  at  the  Javanese  translation  and 
Leij decker’s  Malay  translation.  Reading  those,  one  is  inclined  to  ask:  Did  they 
ever  consult  the  original  text  and  was  their  knowledge  of  it  so  much  deeper  than 
that  of  many  a  village  pastor  who  has  lived  among  peasants  all  his  life?”  See 
Aanteekeningen,  23-4. 

54  Klinkert  to  NBG,  25  March  1861. 
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Apparently  the  NBG  accepted  this  reasoning.  When  in  1868  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel  was  finished  as  the  first  step  in  the  whole  venture,  the 
board  requested  the  advice  of  several  linguists;  but  from  the 
correspondence  nothing  is  known  about  their  having  consulted 
theologians. 

After  the  entire  translation  was  finished  at  the  end  of  1878,  Klinkert 
proudly  wrote  a  kind  of  final  evaluation  to  the  board  of  the  Dutch  Bible 
Society,  recalling  several  of  his  problems.55  Most  problematic  to  him  was 
the  translating  of  the  books  of  Job,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  Yet  these  are 
“more  clear  and  correct  in  my  translation  than  in  that  of  the  Staten.”  He 
should  perhaps  have  had  more  self-criticism  at  this  point!  Also,  the 
translator  tried  to  instruct  and  even  moralize  on  some  occasions: 
“Always  I  took  into  account  that  the  indigenous  man  is  very  sensuous. 
His  primitive  religion  and  the  later  imported  Mohammedanism  made  him 
so,  both  even  being  the  expression  of  sensuality.  Therefore  by  using  a 
proper  word  choice,  I  have  chastened  all  that  seemed  too  nude  or  crude 
in  our  Staten  translation.” 

In  addition  he  gave  his  translation  “as  much  a  Malay  flavor  as 
possible”  by  “choosing  actual  Malay  phrases  instead  of  Hebrew  ones 
which  express  exactly  the  same  in  other  words.”  A  sneer  toward  the 
Roman  Catholics,  or  “hostile  brothers”  is  also  present  in  that  letter  of 
December  17,  1878:  “No  better  a  barrier  against  Rome  than  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  our  Pope,  who  neither  dies  nor  becomes  a  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  others.” 

As  all  translators  do,  Klinkert  wrestled  from  the  beginning  of  his 
activities  with  the  question  of  which  group  were  to  be  his  readers.  For 
that  reason  the  NBG  asked  in  1860  for  a  double  text  using  both  the  Latin 
and  Arab  characters.  That  led,  however,  to  a  fundamental  discussion 
about  the  spelling  of  certain  biblical  names.  In  his  first  translation  into 
Low  Malay  he  covered  both  options  by  translating,  for  example,  the 
name  Jesus  Christ  as  Jesoes  Kristoes  in  the  Latin  characters  version  and 
as  Isa  Almasih  in  the  Arabic  version.  In  the  proofs  he  sent  to  the  NBG  in 
1861,  he  did  the  same:  the  first  translation  was  for  Christians,  the 
[mixed] -descendants  of  Europeans;  the  other  was  for  “educated 
Mohammedans.”  Starting  in  1864  with  the  actual  translating  itself,  he 
requested  advice  from  the  NBG,  because  there  were,  of  course,  more 
names  at  issue:  Should  Jerusalem  be  translated  as  Beit’L  Moekadis  and 


55 


Letter  to  NBG  board,  17  December  1878. 
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John  as  Jahja  for  the  Muslims?56  At  Riau  he  contacted  Keasberry  about 
these  problems;  both  men  now  wanted  to  use  a  uniform  equivalent  of 
those  names  in  both  translations.  Apparently  the  NBG  made  the  same 
choice,  for  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Latin  characters  in 
1868  already  used  the  name  Isa  Almasih. 

Translating  the  name  of  God  formed  a  separate  problem.57  In  the 
Old  Testament  Klinkert  used  the  word  Allah  as  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
elohim  (God),  and  used  ilah,  as  well  as  dewa  (dewata)  and  berhala,  for 
gods.  These  were,  in  part,  theological  decisions  which  he  made  without 
being  able  to  verify  them  from  the  Hebrew  itself.  It  is  thinkable  that  in 
many  cases  he  just  followed  the  SV,  as  in  Ezek.  28:2,  translating  Allah 
where  the  SV  has  “God,”  whereas  more  recent  translations  use  the 
lowercase  “god.”  In  addition,  he  had  to  deal  with  a  number  of  terms, 
each  of  which  had  its  own  connotations  without  having  been  used  as  a 
set  expression  within  that  language  and  culture.  No  wonder  all  translators 
following  him  were  to  face  the  same  problem! 

The  dilemma  about  which  group  would  be  readers  remained 
unsettled  in  part  because  of  the  mandate  given  to  Klinkert,  namely,  that 
of  making  a  translation  in  the  language  of  the  existing  written  Malay 
literature.  This  language  was  not  spoken  outside  Riau,  and  one  could 
debate  about  whether  it  was  spoken  there!  The  problem  was  to  be  settled 
only  when  from  1928  on  the  nationalist  movement  in  Indonesia  used  the 
slogan:  “One  land,  one  nation,  one  language.”  Only  then  did  the  various 
Malay  dialects  approach  one  another,  and  from  their  meeting  grew 
something  new,  the  Bahasa  Indonesia,  which  is  now  Indonesia’s  official 
language.  The  struggle  between  the  vernacular  and  the  lingua  franca,  or 
common  (often  mixed)  language  used  by  two  or  more  language  groups, 
was  to  be  determined  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

The  Continuation  of  the  Story  of  Klinkert’ s  Translation 

Klinkert’ s  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  “pure”  Malay  language  finally 
replaced  Leij decker’s  older  one  everywhere  except  in  the  Moluccas.  In 


56  See  letters  of  17  June  and  21  August  1864,  and  also  Swellengrebel,  In 
Leijdeckers  Voetspoor,  2:281,  on  names  that  occur  in  the  Koran. 

57  See  P.  Middelkoop,  “De  weergave  der  Godsnamen  in  de  vertaling  van  het 
O.  T.  van  Klinkert  en  Leidekker”  in  De  Heerbaan  3,  no.  1  (January  1950):  21-3, 
and  3,  no.  2  (February  1950):  44-53;  J.  Koper,  Enkele  aspecten  van  het 
vraagstuk  der  missionaire  Bijbelvertaling,  in  het  bijzonder  in  Indonesia  (n.p., 
1956),  128ff.;  Swellengrebel,  In  Leijdeckers  Voetspoor,  2:290-3. 
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1892  the  Bible  society  apparently  considered  reprinting  that  older 
translation,  and  from  correspondence  with  Klinkert  it  becomes  clear  that 
this  struck  him  in  the  wrong  way. 

Also  about  1910  an  Englishman,  W.  G.  Shellabear,  made  a 
translation  of  his  own,  commissioned  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  for  use  in  Singapore  and  Malacca,  where  a  different  spelling 
prevailed.59  This  situation  seemed  hardly  practical,  and  from  1923 
onward  there  were  discussions  of  a  unified  Malay  translation  to  replace 
the  three  existing  ones.  In  1924  a  committee  of  three  NBG  linguists  who 
advised  concerning  the  translations,  N.  Adriani,  H.  van  der  Veen,  and  H. 
Kraemer,  made  the  following  remarks  about  Klinkert’ s:60  “Klinkert  is 
currently  well  established  among  Christians  even  though  he  mistakenly 
wanted  to  write  on  behalf  of  Christians  and  Mohammedans  alike,  making 
his  style  somewhat  irresolute.  This  necessitates  a  revision  of  Klinkert  in 
view  of  the  Christians  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Archipelago.  To  that 
purpose  Shellabear’ s  translation  should  also  be  used.”61 

Furthermore,  Klinkert’ s  translation  contained  too  many  unnecessary 
stopgaps,  the  report  said.  This  was  not  the  first  criticism  of  Klinkert’ s 


58  NBG  to  Klinkert,  16  June  1892:  “The  heart  of  the  matter  is  that  the  younger 
generation  in  the  Moluccas  (being  taught  in  public  schools)  is  discouraged  by 
the  inefficient  spelling  and  foreign  words,  and  is  therefore  estranged  from  the 
Leij  decker  Bible,  whereas  the  assistant  preachers  nevertheless  do  not  wish  to  see 
it  replaced  by  your  translation,  because  your  idiom  is  not  the  same  as  the 
Moluccan  one.”  There  was  much  correspondence  about  this  matter  between  the 
Bible  society  and  Klinkert,  as  well  as  a  conversation  in  June  or  July  1892. 
Klinkert’ s  attitude  showed  a  certain  ambivalence,  which  has  been  identified  by 
Swellengrebel.  On  one  hand,  Klinkert  knew  that  a  really  good  translation  was 
possible  only  in  cooperation  with  others.  On  the  other,  he  felt  easily  insulted 
when  his  work  was  criticized. 

59  Swellengrebel,  In  Leijdeckers  Voetspoor,  2:103ff.  On  24  March  1910  the 
NBG  sent  a  letter  to  Klinkert  asking  him  to  judge  Shellabear’ s  translation.  His 
comments  are  unknown.  On  Shellabear,  see  Robert  Hunt,  William  Shellabear:  A 
Biography  (Kuala  Lumpur:  Univ.  of  Malaya  Pr.,  1996),  which  deals  with  the 
discussion  about  the  right  Malay  Bible  translation. 

60  N.  Adriani  (1865-1925)  was  a  noted  linguist  in  Poso,  Central  Sulawesi;  H. 
van  der  Veen  (1888-1977)  also  worked  in  Sulawesi  for  many  years;  and  H. 
Kraemer  (1888-1965)  was  delegated  to  Java  and  Bali  as  a  linguist  by  the  Dutch 
Bible  Society. 

61  See  H.  Kraemer,  Eindrapport  over  de  Maleische  Bijb elver taling  (n.p.,  1924), 
6  pp.,  mimeographed. 
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translation,  which  had  never  been  unassailable.  Already  in  1901 
missionary  L.  Tiemersma  objected  strongly  to  the  many  printing  errors 
and  inaccuracies,  as  well  as  to  the  faulty  translations.62 

The  committee  of  three  men  considered  several  possibilities,  but 
dropped  emphatically  the  old  translation  by  Leij  decker,  even  though 
older  generations  at  Ambon  still  held  it  sacred.  Shellabear’s  translation 
was  not  understood  by  many  Christians,  especially  those  in  eastern 
Indonesia.  After  much  deliberation,  a  translation  committee  was 
inaugurated  under  the  leadership  of  the  German  missionary  W.  A.  Bode. 
Swellengrebel  has  described  the  commission  of  that  committee  as  “trying 
to  square  the  circle.”63  At  any  rate,  in  1938  a  new  version  of  the  New 
Testament  appeared,  replacing  Klinkert’s  translation.  Unfortunately, 
Bode  died  in  1942  as  an  internee  caught  in  an  attack  on  the  Van  Imhoff; 
the  sinking  of  this  ship  also  took  the  lives  of  two  Mennonite 
missionaries,  Otto  Stauffer  and  Hermann  Schmitt.  Therefore  a  new  Old 
Testament  translation  was  delayed,  with  Klinkert’s  being  used  until 
1974. 

In  that  year  an  entirely  new  ecumenical  Bible  translation  appeared 
in  the  Bahasa  Indonesia,  now  the  official  language  of  the  archipelago. 
However,  it  is  hardly  used  on  the  Malay  Peninsula.64  Thus,  for  nearly  a 
century  Malay- speaking  Christians  in  Indonesia  used  a  Bible  translation 
that  had  been  conceived  by  this  dour  but  congenial — and  certainly  God¬ 
fearing — brother,  the  second  pioneer  sent  to  Java  by  the  DZV. 


Mentioned  by  Swellengrebel,  In  Leijdeckers  Voetspoor,  2:103.  L.  Tiemersma 
worked  mainly  at  West  Java  during  many  years. 

63  Swellengrebel,  In  Leijdeckers  Voetspoor,  2:108. 

64  Swellengrebel,  In  Leijdeckers  Voetspoor,  2:114-5.  A  later  Indonesian 
translation,  called  Perjanjian  Baru  Terjemahan  Baru  edisi  ke-2 ,  which  appeared 
in  1997,  is  used  by  some  Malaysian  churches.  However,  mostly  Malaysian 
churches  make  use  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  Malaysian  Alkitab:  Berita  Baik 
Untuk  Manusia  Moden,  which  appeared  in  1996.  See  Daud  Soesilo,  “Malay 
Bible  Translation:  What’s  in  Store  for  Malaysian  Churches,”  in  Christian 
Reflections  within  an  Emerging  Industrialised  Society,  ed.  Thu  En  Yu,  et  al. 
(Kota  Kinabalu,  Sabah,  Malaysia:  Seminari  Teologi  Sabah,  1998),  77-97. 
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The  German-Russian  Connection 


This  chapter  describes  the  contribution  of  German-Russian  Mennonites 
on  the  mission  fields  of  Indonesia.* 1  It  deals  with  the  historical  and 
spiritual  background  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  fourteen  German¬ 
speaking  Mennonites  from  South  Russia  who  served  as  missionaries  and 
nurses  of  the  Doopsgezinde  Zendings  Vereeniging  (DZV)  in  Sumatra 
and  Java  between  1870  and  1940.2  Though  as  much  failure  as  success, 
their  story  reveals  several  dimensions  of  the  oikoumene,  both  in  a 
geographical  and  in  a  missiological  sense. 

Historical  Background 

During  the  reign  of  Empress  Catharine  II  (1762-1796)  several  waves  of 
immigration  into  Russia  took  place  from  the  Balkan  countries  and  a  little 
later  from  Prussia  and  other  areas  in  Germany.  Sparsely  inhabited  parts 
of  South  Russia  (mainly  the  present  Ukraine),  acquired  in  wars  by  Czar 
Peter  and  his  successors,  needed  a  strong  and  loyal  population.  Therefore 
in  1763  an  imperial  manifesto  gave  freedom  of  religion  and  other 
privileges  to  those  who  were  willing  to  settle  there.  Protestant  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  Roman  Catholic  settlers  and  some  Jews  founded  numerous 
new  villages  near  the  borders  of  the  rivers  Dniepr  and  Volga,  on  the 


Reprinted,  with  changes,  from  Leny  Lagerwerf,  et  al.,  eds.,  Changing 
Partnership  of  Missionary  and  Ecumenical  Movements:  Essays  in  Honour  of 
Marc  Spindler  (Leiden-Utrecht:  Interuniversity  Institute  for  Missiological  and 
Ecumenical  Research,  1995),  100-12. 

1 1  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Adolf  Ens,  Winnipeg,  for  several  helpful  comments. 

2  All  in  all,  forty-six  missionaries,  medical  doctors,  nurses,  administrators,  and 
teachers  served  on  these  two  fields  until  1940.  All  seven  medical  doctors  were 
Dutch  (none  of  them  had  a  Mennonite  background),  as  were  the  administrators 
and  some  of  the  nurses  and  teachers.  Five  Dutch  missionaries,  five  German- 
Russian,  two  German,  and  one  Swiss  missionary  worked  in  Java;  seven 
German-Russians  have  served  in  Sumatra.  During  the  1880s  the  RMG 
missionary  Tilleman  Ernst  Irle,  who  was  from  Germany,  took  care  of  the  work 
in  Pakanten.  In  practice  the  missionaries  and  doctors  exerted  most  influence. 
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Crimean  peninsula,  and  in  other  parts  of  South  Russia.* * 3  Most  of  the 
Protestants  were  Lutherans;  a  small  minority  belonged  to  the  Reformierte 
Kirche.  From  1788  onwards  Mennonites  from  West  Prussia  joined  this 
stream  of  migrants.  As  was  the  case  in  the  other  groups,  their  migration 
mainly  had  its  origins  in  economics.  It  had  become  impossible  for  the 
Mennonites  to  enlarge  their  agricultural  territories  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Danzig.  The  restriction  on  land  acquisition  was  explicitly  tied  to  their 
abstention  from  military  service.  Therefore  this  privilege,  so  important  to 
their  religious  identity,  came  to  be  increasingly  under  pressure  in 
Prussia.4  The  first  groups  of  Mennonites  to  leave  were  landless  farmers; 
they  settled  near  the  small  river  Chortitza  (not  far  from  Alexandrovsk, 
now  Zaporozh’e)  and  spread  into  ten  villages,  which  afterwards  were 
called  the  Alt-Kolonie. 

After  1800  a  new  wave  of  German  migrants  arrived;  most  of  them 
came  from  Wurttemberg  and  Baden.  In  the  same  years  a  group  of  no 
fewer  than  two  thousand  Mennonites  from  West  Prussia  migrated  to 
South  Russia  after  the  leaders  of  the  Alt-Kolonie  had  carefully  negotiated 
with  the  Russian  government  in  Petersburg  the  privileges  this  new  group 
would  receive.5  Between  1803  and  1824  they  founded  more  than  forty 
villages  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Molochnaya  river  in  Taurida.  Many 


"X  •  •  •  • 

Hans-Christian  Diedrich,  Siedler,  Sektierer  und  Stundiste:  Die  Entstehung  des 

russischen  Freikirchentums  (Berlin:  Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt,  1985),  esp. 
13-59.  The  manifesto  by  Catharine  II  is  summarized  on  p.  13.  Factual 
information  about  the  German  settlers  from  the  beginning  until  recently, 
including  their  Aussiedlung,  can  be  found  in  Volk  auf  dem  Weg:  Deutsche  in 
Russland  und  in  der  GUS  1763-1993  ([Stuttgart]:  Landsmannschaft  der 
Deutschen  aus  Russland:  Kulturrat  der  Deutschen  aus  Russland,  1997).  The 
latter  booklet  is  not  free  from  propagandistic  statements. 

4  Diedrich,  Siedler,  Sektierer  und  Stundisten ,  18;  Horst  Penner,  Weltweite 
Bruderschaft:  Ein  mennonitisches  Geschichtsbuch  (Karlsruhe:  H.  Schneider, 
1955),  120f.  The  main  source  of  the  history  of  the  Mennonites  in  Russia  is  P.  M. 
Friesen,  Die  Alt-Evangelische  Mennonitische  Bruderschaft  in  Russland  (1789— 
1910)  im  Rahmen  der  mennonitischen  Gesamtgeschichte  (Halbstadt,  Taurien: 
Verlagsgesellschaft  “Raduga,”  191 1).  On  this  first  period,  see  pp.  70-4. 

5  Those  privileges  were  laid  down  in  a  so-called  Gnadenbrief  (1800)  by  Czar 
Paul  I.  It  guaranteed  freedom  of  religion  for  the  Mennonite  settlers  and  their 
offspring;  it  guaranteed  that  they  would  not  have  to  swear  any  oath  or  serve  in 
the  imperial  army  (Friesen,  Die  Alt-Evangelische  Mennonitische  Bruderschaft , 
99).  A  debate  is  still  going  on  about  whether  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
Mennonites  were  much  more  favorable  than  those  given  to  other  groups. 
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other  villages  with  German  inhabitants  of  other  denominations  came  into 
being  there  as  well.  This  time  the  Mennonites  belonged  to  a  wealthier 
and  more  religiously  motivated  group.  Their  best  known  villages  were 
Ohrloff  and  Petershagen  near  Halbstadt  (now  Molokans).  An  important 
event  was  the  arrival  of  a  large  part  of  the  Mennonite  congregation  from 
Brenkenhofswalde,  near  the  Neetze  river  in  West  Prussia.  The  spiritual 
life  of  this  congregation,  which  had  Dutch  roots  going  back  to  1 540,  was 
profoundly  influenced  by  its  longtime  preacher,  Wilhelm  Lange,  a 
former  Lutheran  with  a  pietistic  background.  There  was  also  Moravian 
influence,  especially  felt  in  the  missionary  zeal  of  this  congregation.6  In 
that  respect  it  differed  from  most  Mennonite  congregations  of  that  time, 
which  have  been  typified  as  suffering  from  “a  missionary  aridity.”7  In 
1835  Lange  led  most  of  his  congregation  to  the  Molochnaya  area  where 
it  took  the  new  name  Gnadenfeld.  The  first  missionary  to  Sumatra, 
Heinrich  Dirks,  belonged  to  this  community.  Most  of  the  contacts 
between  the  Mennonites  in  South  Russia  and  the  DZV  were  to  take  place 
through  the  Gnadenfeld  congregation. 

The  Structure  of  the  Communities 

The  Mennonite  communities  of  West  Prussia  had  been  more  or  less 
autonomous.  The  colonies  they  formed  in  South  Russia  had  the  same 
structure.  Each  village  (Siedlung  or  Kolonie)  had  its  own  spiritual 
leadership  (one  or  more  elders  as  the  most  important  leaders,  and  other 
preachers  and  deacons),  but,  like  other  German  settlements,  also  had 
political  leadership,  with  a  Schulze  (bailiff  or  mayor)  as  its  head.  In  the 
small  villages  this  did  not  cause  problems:  the  social  relations  and  family 
ties  between  the  two  types  of  leadership  were  close  enough.  The  situation 
became  more  complicated  where  a  whole  area  had  to  be  administered;  in 
the  Molochnaya  colonies  this  was  done  by  two  Oberschulzen  (head 
bailiffs)  in  Halbstadt  and  Gnadenfeld.  Here  tensions  could  arise:  could 

o 

brothers  rule  over  brothers?  The  general  picture  we  get  of  the  presence 

6  Adolf  Ens,  “The  Recovery  of  Mission  among  Mennonites,”  (research  paper, 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart,  1966),  4;  Waldemar  Janzen,  “Foreign 
Mission  Interest  of  the  Mennonites  in  Russia  before  World  War  I,”  in  The 
Mennonite  Quarterly  Review  42,  no.  1  (January  1968):  57-67. 

n 

Hans  Kasdorf,  Flammen  unausloschlich:  Mission  der  Mennoniten  unter  Zaren 
und  Sowjets  1789-1989  (Bielefeld:  Logos  Verlag,  1991),  53.  Kasdorf  describes 
mainly  the  mission  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren. 

o 

See  Friesen,  Die  Alt-Evangelische  Mennonitische  Bruderschaft ,  75;  Penner, 
Weltweite  Bruderschaft,  135. 
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of  Mennonites  in  South  Russia  is  almost  that  of  an  autonomous  nation 
within  the  nation,  a  nation  which  at  its  height  (in  the  first  decade  of  our 
century)  enclosed  a  total  area  of  some  15,000  square  kilometers  with  a 
population  of  more  than  100,000  souls.9  Pictures  and  reports  show 
thriving  communities  with  their  own  hospitals,  schools,  orphanages, 
agricultural  cooperatives,  and  later  factories.  This  background  is 
significant  for  our  evaluation  of  the  attitude  and  work  in  Sumatra  and 
Java  of  the  missionaries  from  these  South  Russian  colonies . 

Contacts  with  Others 

The  general  impression  we  get  of  the  spiritual  situation  in  the  early 
settlements  is  not  a  positive  one.  In  many  of  the  communities,  according 
to  P.  M.  Friesen,  there  was  hardly  a  religious  life.  Although  they  formed 
autonomous  groups,  these  Mennonites  were  not  isolated  from  events  and 
developments  around  them,  especially  those  within  other  German¬ 
speaking  communities.  The  ideas  of  Johann  Heinrich  Jung-Stilling 
gained  some  following  among  Mennonites.10  A  few  open-minded  elders 
had  contacts  with  Moravian  missionaries  and  with  missionaries  from  the 
Basler  Mission.  The  latter,  including  J.  B.  Saltet  and  Felician  Zaremba, 
worked  from  1819-1835  in  South  Russia.11  It  is  possible  that  the 

9  Penner,  Weltweite  Bruderschaft ,  128ff,  145ff.  Besides  the  older  colonies  in  the 
Chortitza  and  the  Molochnaya  areas,  new  daughter  colonies  came  into  being  on 
the  Crimean  peninsula,  near  Saratov  and  Samara  at  the  Volga  and  further  east  up 
to  Siberia.  In  fact  the  Mennonite  colonies  constituted  a  mere  ten  percent  of  the 
total  area  occupied  by  Germans  in  all  of  Russia;  one  source  estimates  that  the 
German-occupied  area  was  larger  than  that  of  the  former  German  Democratic 
Republic!  Some  eight  percent  of  all  German  colonies  belonged  to  Mennonites; 
in  the  Ukraine  nineteen  percent  of  the  German  settlers  were  Mennonite,  forty- 
five  percent  were  Protestant,  and  thirty-six  percent  were  Roman  Catholic. 

10  Friesen,  Die  Alt-Evangelische  Mennonitische  Bruderschaft ,  205,  481,  570; 
Ens,  Recovery  of  Mission ,  7;  Fred  Richard  Belk,  The  Great  Trek  of  the  Russian 
Mennonites  to  Central  Asia,  1880-1884  (Scottdale,  Pa.:  Herald  Pr.,  1976),  53-6. 
On  Jung-Stilling  and  Ignaz  Lindl,  see  also  P.  N.  Holtrop,  “Van  Solyma  naar 
Sarata.  Droom  en  werkelijkheid  in  de  emigratiebeweging  vanuit  Zuid-Duitsland 
naar  Rusland  aan  het  begin  der  negentiende  eeuw,”  in  Kerk  en  Samenleving  in 
Oost-Europa:  Facetten  van  het  kerkelijk  leven  in  de  socialistische  samenleving 
(’s-Gravenhage:  Boekencentrum,  1986),  89-103. 

11  Friesen,  Die  Alt-Evangelische  Mennonitische  Bruderschaft ,  118f.,  311; 
Kasdorf,  Flammen  unausloschlich,  59-61.  On  these  missionaries,  see  Wilhelm 
Schlatter,  Geschichte  der  Basler  Mission,  1815-1915  (Basel:  Verlag  der  Basler 
Missionsbuchhandlung,  1916),  1:93-119. 
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dramatic  Russian  government  ban  on  their  missionary  work  among  the 

Caucasian  people  dampened  any  missionary  zeal  the  Mennonites  may 

1  0 

have  had  for  Russian-speaking  people  in  their  vicinity.  Another  channel 
for  contact  was  with  the  Russian  Bible  Society  in  Petersburg. 

Probably  the  greatest  influence  was  exerted  by  the  revivalist 
preacher  Eduard  Wiist  (1818-1859),  a  Lutheran  separatist  who  served  an 
evangelical  congregation  in  Neu-Hoffnung  near  Berdiansk.  Friesen 
describes  him  as  “extremely  important”  to  the  religious  movement  of  the 

in 

Russian  Mennonites.  His  evangelistic  rallies  and  meetings  stimulated 
new  life  among  them,  especially  in  Gnadenfeld.  The  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church  (Mennonitische  Briider  Gemeinde)  originated  in  1860  partly  as 
the  result  of  his  preaching  there.  Baptist  views  on  the  meaning  and 
practice  of  baptism  also  contributed  to  this  schism.  There  were  Baptists 
in  Tbilisi,  but  also  in  Petersburg  and  elsewhere.  Mennonites  also 
exchanged  letters  with  Baptists  in  Poland.1 * * * * * * * * * * * * 14  Diedrich  rightly  points  to  the 
changing  social  and  economic  situation,  which  led  to  a  new  landless 
Mennonite  proletariat  in  the  cities,  as  an  additional  factor  in  the  rise  of 


1  ? 

Gerhard  Lorenz,  “The  Mennonites  of  Russia  and  the  Great  Commission,”  in 
C.  J.  Dyck,  ed.,  A  Legacy  of  Faith :  The  Heritage  of  Menno  Simons  (Newton, 
Kans.:  Faith  &  Life  Pr.,  1962),  171-91,  does  not  mention  such  a  connection; 
neither  do  Kasdorf  and  others.  Lorenz  mentions  several  indirect  ways  by  which 
the  Mennonites  tried  to  show  their  concern  for  home  mission,  e.g.,  through 
humanitarian  aid  during  the  Crimean  War.  In  general  they  remained  very 
cautious  for  fear  of  losing  their  privileges.  All  foreign  colonists  were  forbidden 
to  proselytize  among  members  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  state  church. 

Friesen,  Die  Alt-Evangelische  Mennonitische  Bruderschaft,  84  and  174-82 

(an  inaugural  sermon  by  Wiist);  Ens,  Recovery  of  Mission ,  7.  On  Wiist,  see  also 

Diedrich,  Siedler,  Sektierer  und  Stundisten ,  43-5;  and  The  Mennonite 
Encyclopedia  (Scottdale,  Pa.:  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  1959),  4:997. 

14  Ens,  Recovery  of  Mission ,  lOf.  Dutch  Mennonites  supported  the  English 

Baptist  Missionary  Society  before  founding  their  own  Zendings  Vereeniging  in 
1847;  see  Theodoor  Erik  Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  Zending  in  Indonesie  (’s- 

Gravenhage:  Boekencentrum,  1968),  1-3;  and  chapter  1  in  this  volume.  The 

English  Baptists  founded  a  church  in  Germany  in  1834;  three  years  later 

German-Russian  Mennonites  already  had  contacts  with  those  groups.  The  first 

Mennonite  Brethren  missionaries  from  Russia,  Abraham  and  Mary  Friesen, 

began  their  studies  at  the  Baptist  Seminary  in  Hamburg  in  1885  and  worked 

under  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  in  Nalgonda,  Hyderabad,  India, 
from  1889  on.  About  ten  years  later  the  Mennonite  Brethren  started  missionary 

work  of  their  own  in  that  area. 
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the  Mennonite  Brethren  as  a  protest  movement.15  In  later  years  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  cooperated  closely  with  the  Baptists  but  never 
merged  with  that  denomination.16  After  some  early  troubles  they 
coexisted  peacefully  with  the  original  group  of  Mennonites,  which 
became  known  as  Kirchliche  Gemeinden  and  also  experienced  a  spiritual 
renewal. 

As  these  connections  indicate,  the  South  Russian  Mennonites  were 
not  an  isolated  circle.  Though  shunned  by  many  conservative  elders,  they 
were  part  of  a  much  larger  community  of  German-speaking  colonists, 
and  many  of  their  religious  ideas  had  their  origins  in  these  other  groups. 

Stimulated  by  these  and  other  contacts,  some  congregations  had 
begun  to  organize  mission  meetings  and  festivals,  and  about  1850 
Gnadenfeld  formed  a  missions  association.  Because  they  continued  to 
maintain  ties  with  Mennonites  remaining  in  Brandenburg  and  West 
Prussia,  the  Gnadenfeld  community  certainly  also  knew  about  the 
missionary  activities  of  the  congregation  in  Heubuden.  This  largest  rural 
congregation  in  the  Danzig  area  first  supported  the  English  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  in  the  same  way  the  Dutch  Mennonites  did.  From 
1829  they  worked  together  with  the  Danziger  Missionsgesellschaft,  a 
branch  of  the  Rheinische  Missionsgesellschaft  (RMG),18  and  from  1854 
they  supported  the  DZV.  Therefore  it  is  no  surprise  that  the  Gnadenfeld 
congregation  became  a  faithful  financial  contributor  to  the  DZV  and  that 
the  first  candidate  for  overseas  missionary  service,  Heinrich  Dirks, 
received  his  training  in  Barmen. 

Influence  of  barmen 

Many  young  men  from  the  German- speaking  colonies  in  South  Russia 
were  trained  in  the  Missionshaus  in  Barmen.  Often  they  continued  their 
education  at  a  German  university  or  seminary  and  then  returned  to 


15  Diedrich,  Siedler,  Sektierer  und  Stundisten ,  24,  45. 

16  Right  before  World  War  2,  Baptist  colonies  of  German-speaking  people 
formed  some  sixteen  percent  of  all  3,500  mother  and  daughter  colonies  in 
Russia. 

17  Lorenz,  “The  Mennonites  of  Russia,”  183ff. 

18  See  “Heubuden,”  in  The  Mennonite  Encyclopedia  (Scottdale,  Pa.:  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  1956),  2:730ff.  Unfortunately  the  Vereinigte  Evangelische 
Mission  (VEM)  archives  in  Wuppertal  contain  only  a  few  unimportant 
documents  on  the  Danziger  Hilfsverein. 
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Russia  to  serve  their  fellow  countrymen  there.19  Only  a  few  prepared  for 
actual  mission  work.  Among  the  scores  of  Zdglinge  (pupils)  were  noted 
missionaries  such  as  I.  L.  Nommensen  and  P.  H.  Johannsen,  who  studied 
in  Barmen  a  few  years  before  Heinrich  Dirks  did.20 

Dirks  was  the  first  of  quite  a  number  of  Russian  Mennonites  who 
received  their  education  at  Barmen.  At  least  four  others  followed  him  to 
Sumatra  and  Java  and  at  least  eight  more  returned  to  the  Molochnaya 
settlement  to  become  teachers  and  eventually  elders.  Some  German 


19  L.  J.  von  Rohden,  Geschichte  der  Rheinischen  Missions-Gesellschaft:  Aus  den 
Quellen  mitgetheilt  (Barmen:  D.  B.  Wiemann,  1871  ),  105.  Von  Rohden  was, 
with  F.  Fabri,  Missionsinspektor  of  the  RMG. 

Both  would  become  pioneers  in  the  Batak  area  of  North  Sumatra.  Nommensen 
has  even  been  called  “the  apostle  of  the  Bataks.” 

Other  missionaries  who  studied  at  Barmen  were  Gerhard  Nikkei  (or  Nickel) 
(1861-1932),  who  was  in  Barmen  from  1883  until  1887  and  worked  on  the 
mission  field  Mandailing  in  Sumatra  between  1888  and  1900;  Nikolai  Wiebe 
(1862-?),  in  Barmen  ca.  1884-1888,  and  from  1889-1901  missionary  in 
Mandailing;  Johann  Hubert  (1864-1944),  in  Barmen  ca.  1888-1892,  and 
working  on  Java  from  1893  until  1937;  and  Peter  Nachtigal  (1881-1928),  from 
1911  until  his  death  in  Mandailing.  A  Lebenslauf  (curriculum  vitae)  of  some  of 
them,  as  well  as  brief  reports  about  their  final  examination  and  the  Bible  text  of 
the  sermon  they  had  to  deliver  at  that  occasion,  are  extant  in  the  VEM  archives 
in  Barmen;  in  addition  there  are  some  letters  written  by  them  from  the  mission 
field  to  their  former  teachers.  Also  a  small  notebook,  containing  a  diary  Gerhard 
Nikkei  kept  during  the  years  1883-1885,  has  been  preserved,  in  which  several 
interesting  details  can  be  found. 

99 

Others  who  studied  at  Barmen  and  whose  Ordinationszeugnisse  can  be  found 
in  the  VEM  archives  there,  include  Hermann  August  Lenzmann  from 
Gnadenfeld,  son-in-law  of  Heinrich  Franz,  Sr.,  who  attended  the  Barmen 
Seminary  1868-1872,  and  became  a  teacher  at  Halbstadt  Secondary  School; 
Wilhelm  Neufeld  (1877-1880),  also  a  teacher  in  Halbstadt,  and  minister  of  the 
Gnadenfeld  congregation;  Heinrich  Dirks,  Jr.  (1890-1893),  whose  father  wanted 
him  to  become  his  successor,  according  to  Minutes  of  the  DZV,  8  September 
1903;  Abraham  Classen  (or  Klassen)  from  Grossweide,  Molochnaya,  (ca.  1 891— 
1895).  Several  other  names  can  be  found  in  the  correspondence  between  Barmen 
and  the  congregations  Gnadenfeld,  Ohrloff,  Lichtenau,  Halbstadt,  and 
Ladekopp,  and  in  the  register  of  letters  by  (former)  seminary  students,  including 
Jakob  Martens;  Heinrich  Franz,  Jr.,  from  Halbstadt,  teacher  at  Halbstadt 
Secondary  School  from  1874-1880;  Franz  Thiessen,  brother  of  Johann 
Thiessen,  who,  according  to  the  Minutes  of  the  DZV,  13  May  1902,  was  going 
to  China  as  a  missionary;  and  Voth  (or  Feucht)  from  Halbstadt.  See  also  Friesen, 
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Gerhard  Nikkei  of  Gnadenfeld,  who  worked  in  Mandailing,  (North  Sumatra) 
until  ca.  1900,  photographed  with  his  second  wife,  Wilhelmina  Albertine 
Kuipers,  of  Haarlem  (1908) 


Mennonites  studied  there  as  well,  including  Samuel  Haury,  who  had 
migrated  from  Bavaria  to  Illinois,  USA.  Although  the  DZV  dearly 
wanted  him  to  become  its  missionary,  he  felt  obliged  to  work  among  the 
Native  Americans  on  behalf  of  North  American  Mennonites  who  had 
sponsored  his  studies.  Barmen  provided  those  young  men  with  a 
thorough  education.  Knowledge  of  the  biblical  languages  and  exegesis, 
grammatical  instruction,  and  of  course  homiletics  and  theology  were 


Die  Alt-Evangelische  Mennonitische  Bruderschaft ;  and  Minutes  of  the  DZV 
board  during  those  years. 

23  Minutes  of  the  DZV;  see,  for  example,  19  May  and  18  August  1875,  and  19 
January  1876.  The  VEM  archives  mention  only  his  Lebenslauf  (course  of  life). 
On  his  further  career,  see  Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  2:680.  Another  West 
Prussian  Mennonite  who  studied  in  Barmen  was  Heinrich  Ediger  (1865-?),  from 
Tragheimerweide  near  Heubuden.  He  graduated  in  1886.  From  Bavaria  came 
Abraham  Hirsch  who  studied  in  Barmen  ca.  1879.  See  Minutes  of  the  DZV,  18 
January  1879. 
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considered  important.24  We  may  assume  that  the  theology  taught  in 
Barmen  exerted  much  influence  on  these  Mennonites. 

We  cannot  here  explore  the  details  of  the  missiological  views  of 
Friedrich  Fabri,  the  main  spokesman  of  the  Rheinische  Missionsgesell- 
schaft  in  1857-1884.  His  emphasis  on  personal  piety  and  repentance, 
his  view  that  propagation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  ultimate  aim  of 
world  history,  and  his  fear  of  confessionalism  must  all  have  sounded 
familiar  to  the  Molochnaya  Mennonites.  His  notion  that  individuals,  not 
peoples,  should  be  called  to  the  mission  fields  corresponded  to  their 
original  ideas  as  well.  The  missiologist  Wolfgang  Schmidt  pays  little 
attention  to  Fabri’s  role  as  a  (church)  politician  with  outspoken  thoughts 
about  whether  Germany  needs  colonies.  Klaus  Bade,  on  the  other  hand, 
writing  as  a  social  historian,  neglects  Fabri’s  missiological  writings.26  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  a  link  between  both  sides  of  his  thinking. 
Key  words  are  kingdom  of  God  and  colony.  Fabri  used  both  concepts  in  a 
naive  way.  He  understood  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  eschatological 
fulfillment  of  the  Scriptures  according  to  Matt.  24:14.  He  believed  it  was 
the  duty  of  westerners  to  bring  that  gospel  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Fabri  used  the  concept  of  colony  mainly  in  the  sense  of  political- 
economic  territories  in  South-West  Africa,  but  others  could  easily 


0/1 

Edward  Kriele,  Die  Rheinische  Mission  in  der  Heimat  (Barmen: 
Missionshaus,  1928),  174ff. 

Fabri’s  theology  has  been  described  extensively  in  Wolfgang  R.  Schmidt, 
Mission,  Kirche  und  Reich  Gottes  bei  Friedrich  Fabri  (Wuppertal-Barmen: 
Verlag  der  Rheinischen  Mission,  1965).  His  role  in  the  shaping  of  the  German 
colonial  politics  can  be  found  in  Klaus  J.  Bade,  Friedrich  Fabri  und  der 
Imperialisms  in  der  Bismarckzeit:  Revolution,  Depression,  Expansion  (Zurich: 
Atlantis,  1975).  Shorter  analyses  of  his  missiological  works  are  given  by  J.  C. 
Hoekendijk,  Kerk  en  volk  in  de  duitse  zendingswetenschap  (Groningen,  1948), 
52-7;  and  Jan  S.  Aritonang,  Mission  Schools  in  Batakland  (Indonesia),  1861- 
1940  (Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill,  1994),  74-9. 

Gustav  Menzel,  Die  Rheinische  Mission:  Aus  150  Jahren  Missionsgeschichte 
(Wuppertal:  Verlag  der  Vereinigten  Evang.  Mission,  1978),  78f.,  underlines  that 
Fabri  as  Kolonialpolitiker  did  not  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Rheinische  Mission. 
According  to  Menzel,  Fabri  was  looking  for  solutions  to  the  increasing 
impoverishment  of  industrial  areas  in  Germany  itself,  and  he  considered 
emigration  to  foreign  colonies  under  certain  conditions  a  way  out.  However,  this 
explanation  does  not  yet  show  a  link  behind  the  two  sides  of  Fabri’s  thinking 
and  activities. 
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Page  from  application  of  Peter  Lowen  (Muntau,  Berdjansk)  to  study  at  the 
Neukirchen  Mission  School  (1904) 

(Archives  Neukirchener  Mission) 
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identify  it  with  the  colonies  of  German-speaking  people  in  Russia,  and 
with  the  communities  of  new  Christians  in  Sumatra  or  Java.  To  Heinrich 
Dirks  and  successive  Mennonite  missionaries,  this  must  have  been 
confusing. 

Other  Places  of  Training 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  several  Mennonite  missionaries  got 
their  education  at  Sankt  Chrischona,  near  Basel.  At  that  time  the 
originally  pietistic  climate  at  Barmen  had  changed,  its  good  name 
acquired  some  dents  because  of  the  RMG’s  financial  problems,  and  the 
matter  of  German  colonial  politics  had  provoked  discussion.  In  addition, 
the  Molochnaya  people  were  probably  attracted  to  the  idea  of  faith 
mission  which  was  behind  Chrischona.  Unfortunately,  no 
correspondence  has  come  to  light  in  which  reasons  are  discussed  for  the 
decision  to  make  use  of  Sankt  Chrischona.  The  same  applies  to 
Neukirchen,  where  early  in  the  twentieth  century  two  candidates  got  their 
training.29 

In  the  same  period  David  Dirks  (son  of  Heinrich  Dirks)  was 
educated  at  a  Baptist  seminary  in  Hamburg.  The  continuing  role  of 
Baptist  ideas  is  also  evident  in  the  fact  that  Johann  Thiessen,  another 
missionary  in  Pakanten,  North  Sumatra,  had  apparently  been  rebaptized 


77  • 

In  his  Geschichte  der  Rheinischen  Missions-Gesellschaft ,  105,  Von  Rohden 
writes  naively  about  “Junge  Manner  aus  den  deutschen  Kolonien  Sudrusslands” 
(young  men  from  the  German  colonies  in  South  Russia),  as  if  there  is  no 
difference  between  those  communities  and  the  colonies  in  South-West  Africa. 

28  Johann  Fast,  Johann  Klaassen,  Nikolai  Thiessen,  and  Johann  Thiessen.  In  the 
archives  of  Sankt  Chrischona  personal  testimonies  by  all  four  candidates  can  be 
found,  as  well  as  letters  of  recommendation  by  the  elders  of  their  home 
congregations,  letters  of  consent  by  their  parents,  and  travel  passes  from  the 
Russian  authorities. 

7Q  •  • 

Missionaries  Johann  Hubert  and  Johann  Fast,  who  were  co-workers  of  Pieter 
Jansz  in  the  Muria  area,  Central  Java,  may  have  sent  a  positive  recommendation 
about  Neukirchen  to  their  home  congregations.  Fast  was  a  son-in-law  to  Jansz. 
Another  of  Jansz’ s  in-laws,  R.  de  Boer,  worked  in  Salatiga  with  the 
Neukirchener  Mission.  The  student  registration  in  Neukirchen  mentions  the 
names  of  Jakob  Siemens,  Zdgling  from  1901  to  1906,  and  Peter  Lowen, 
Hospitant  from  1904  to  1909.  Several  young  men  from  South  Russia, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary  got  an  education  in  Neukirchen.  Unfortunately 
the  Neukirchen  files  have  no  further  correspondence  on  these  two  men. 
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in  Berlin  in  the  Baptist  mode  before  leaving  for  Sumatra — much  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  board  of  the  DZV  in  Amsterdam. 

This  board  apparently  had  no  say  in  the  choice  of  the  mission 
schools.  After  all,  these  candidates  were  paid  by  their  home 
congregations!  The  DZV  archives  mention  correspondence  with  Barmen 
and  incidental  visits  to  and  from  there,  but  no  exchange  of  letters  about 
these  matters  took  place  with  Gnadenfeld  or  other  places  in  South 
Russia.  As  a  certain  counterbalance,  almost  all  candidates  were  obliged 
to  continue  their  studies  in  the  mission  house  of  the  Nederlands 
Zendelinggenootschap  in  Rotterdam.  Here  they  studied  languages 
(Malay  and  Batak  or  Javanese,  and  Dutch — almost  all  of  them  were  able 
to  write  their  reports  in  the  Dutch  language)  and  of  course  they  were  also 
subject  to  other  theological  influences. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  flow  of 
Russian  missionaries  willing  to  work  in  the  Dutch  Indies  dried  up. 
Heinrich  Dirks,  who  under  pressure  by  several  brothers  in  Russia  had 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  DZV  board  in  Amsterdam,  mentioned 
several  names  in  1907.  Yet  the  minutes  of  the  DZV  board  conclude  on 
May  14  of  that  year:  “All  mentioned  persons  certainly  would  insist  on 
orthodoxy,  though  in  a  reconciling  spirit.  Many  Mennonites  in  Russia 
already  have  great  sympathy  with  other  missionary  associations  and 
don’t  much  want  to  become  missionaries  in  the  Dutch  Indies.” 

The  Mission  Field  in  North  Sumatra 

In  the  middle  of  the  1860s  it  became  clear  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
opening  new  mission  fields  on  Java.  Several  other  possibilities  were 
explored.  Bali,  North  Sumatra,  where  Nommensen  and  others  had  started 
their  work  several  years  earlier,  seemed  to  be  a  promising  area. 
Therefore,  Heinrich  Dirks  was  sent  there.  In  1869  he  arrived  in 
Sumatra.30  He  got  assistance  from  RMG  colleagues  such  as  G.  van  Asselt 
in  finding  a  mission  field  and  settled  in  Pakanten,  Tapanuli,  in  the 


30  The  history  of  this  mission  field  has  been  described  extensively  and  accurately 
by  Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  Zending  in  Indonesia,  114-25.  Because  of  the 
material  he  had  at  his  disposal  (DZV  archives),  Jensma  seems  to  look  at  the 
problems  mainly  from  the  perspective  of  the  DZV  board,  though  he  remains 
critical.  By  contrast,  I  try  to  describe  the  work  of  the  Russian  missionaries  from 
the  perspective  of  their  background. 

31  See  G.  van  Asselt,  Achttien  Jaren  onder  de  Bataks  (Rotterdam:  D.  A. 
Daamen,  1905),  173-84,  in  which  he  describes  “Eene  reis  met  broeder  Dirks” 
(A  journey  with  Brother  Dirks).  Dirks  himself  is  characterized  here  in  a  very 
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southern  part  of  the  Bataklands.  The  Batak  population  of  that  area  was 
still  pagan;  further  south  most  people  had  accepted  Islam.  In  his  study  on 
Christian  education  in  Batakland,  Jan  Aritonang  mentions  both  religious 
and  sociological  reasons  why  the  mission  work  in  the  southern  region  of 
the  Batakland  ultimately  met  with  little  success;  this  was  to  be  the  case 
with  the  Mennonite  mission  there. 

The  pattern  of  Dirks’s  mission  work  was  similar  to  that  of  other 
missionaries  at  the  time.  After  having  built  a  house  and  a  simple  church, 
he  managed  to  acquire,  from  the  datu  (priests),  woodlands  that  had  a 
taboo  on  them.  That  land  was  turned  into  an  agricultural  area  on  which 
members  of  his  congregation  were  able  to  raise  all  kinds  of  crops.  One  of 
the  problems  Dirks  and  his  successors  faced  was  that  as  the  congregation 
grew  larger,  the  need  for  more  land  also  grew.  Of  course  both  the 
financial  means  of  the  missionary  and  the  honesty  of  the  would-be 
members  of  his  congregation  were  at  stake  here!  In  a  report  written  thirty 
years  later,  after  Dirks ’s  1881  return  to  Russia  to  assist  his  brothers  and 
sisters  there  in  a  most  insecure  situation,  his  vision  shows  similarities 
with  that  of  a  good  Kolonie  in  his  homeland:  “The  entire  mountain  was 
planted  to  coffee  and  china  trees,  banana  plants  and  com,  sugar  cane,  ubi 
(sweet  climbing  potatoes),  beans  and  other  vegetables  by  me  and 
members  of  the  church.”  His  successors  Gerhard  Nikkei  and  Johann 


positive  way:  “I  have  rarely  got  acquainted  with  somebody  who  was  as  true, 
candid  and  simple-hearted  as  he  and  who  remained  himself  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances.  He  had  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  knew  many 
songs  by  heart  which  he  sang  feelingly.”  Dirks  and  Van  Asselt  kept  in  touch 
with  each  other,  and  Dirks  even  visited  the  latter  just  before  Van  Asselt’ s  death 
in  1910.  See  H.  Dirks,  “Fortsetzung  der  Geschichte  des  Mennonitenvolkleins  in 
Russland  im  Jahre  1910,”  in  the  Mennonitisches  Jahrbuch  (1911),  7-17,  edited 
by  Dirks  himself. 

32  “The  [RMG]  missionaries’  negative  evaluation  and  attitude  toward  Islam,  its 
teachings  and  sometimes  toward  Muslims  themselves,  gave  rise  to  a  violent 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  Batak  Islamic  community.  Not  only  that,  but  it 
stimulated  among  them  a  determination  and  enthusiasm  to  counterbalance 
mission  activities  by  carrying  out  their  own  dakwah  (missionary  obligation  to 
non-Muslims)  to  the  heart  of  the  Batak  area  in  Silindung  and  Toba,  an  initiative 
which  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Paderi  movement  before.”  Sociologically, 
“the  South  was  more  solidified  with  its  social  stratification  composed  of 
nobility,  ordinary  people  and  slaves.”  The  effort  of  the  mission  to  wipe  out  the 
practice  of  slavery  “was  bound  to  invite  an  unfavourable  reaction  from  the 
nobility”  (Aritonang,  Mission  Schools  in  Batakland  [Indonesia] ,  1 14-5). 
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Thiessen  added  still  more  plants,  including  rubber  and  cinnamon  trees, 
“so  that  the  whole  Magogar  [the  name  of  the  mountain  slope;  also  name 
of  the  mythological  king  who  was  said  to  have  lived  there]  is  now  a  truly 
magnificent  garden.”33 

Dirks,  who  had  the  best  theological  insights  of  the  fourteen 
missionaries  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  maintained  distance  between  his 
eschatological  vision  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (in  which  he  followed 
Fabri)  and  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  new  Christian  community  he 
built.  Yet  at  a  certain  point  the  DZV  board  in  Amsterdam  had  to 
admonish  him  in  a  friendly  way  when  he  mentioned  coffee-planting  on  a 
large  scale  as  a  way  of  earning  income  for  the  mission  work:  “If  he  wants 
to  keep  the  administration  [of  a  coffee  plantation]  in  his  own  hands,  the 
missionary  could  easily  be  submerged  in  the  coffee  planter.”34 

In  another  respect  Dirks  proved  to  be  a  realist.  In  his  report  to  the 
board  which  was  published  in  1878,  he  wrote:  “Our  friends  in  Europe 
should  not  think  that  a  missionary  in  a  heathen  country  can  establish  a 
congregation  without  spot  or  wrinkle  right  away;  influenced  by  the 
Gospel,  only  during  the  next  generations  will  the  Spirit  and  meaning  of 
Christ  become  apparent  in  a  purer  form.”  We  are  not  yet  at  that  point; 
therefore,  “the  merit  and  blood  of  Christ  will  have  to  cover  up  much  in 
this  respect.  Anyway,  where  in  the  world  does  one  find  an  absolutely 

"X  S 

pure  congregation?” 

I  am  not  sure  that  his  successors  made  these  distinctions  clearly 
enough.  In  1902,  at  the  end  of  his  twelve-year  term  in  Muara  Sipongi  (a 
second  mission  station  near  Pakanten),  Nikolai  (or  Klaas)  Wiebe 
mentioned  large-scale  plans  for  colonization  in  which  he  wanted  to 
involve  his  brother  and  cousin.  At  that  time  several  privileges 


33  The  whole  report  is  in  H.  Dirks,  “Die  Mission  der  Taufgesinnten  und 
Mennoniten,”  in  Mennonitisches  Jahrbuch  (1909),  23-62,  and  in  Friesen,  Die 
Alt-Evangelische  Mennonitische  Bruderschaft,  552-5.  Though  RMG 
missionaries  like  Nommensen  also  started  their  work  in  a  separate  village  for 
Christians,  Hutadame,  to  them  this  method  seems  to  have  been  a  means,  rather 
than  a  principle  (as  it  was  to  Dirks). 

34  Minutes  of  the  DZV,  25  November  1874.  Apparently  the  missionaries  of  the 
RMG  in  the  Batakland  were  permitted  to  lay  out  coffee  plantations;  that  is  what 
RMG  missionary  and  future  inspector  August  Schreiber  reported  in  a  DZV 
board  meeting;  see  Minutes  of  the  DZV,  1 8  March  1 874. 

35  VerslagDZV,  1878. 

36  Minutes  of  the  DZV,  1 1  February  and  18  March  1902. 
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previously  granted  to  the 
Mennonites  in  South  Russia  had 
been  withdrawn.  For  that  reason, 
from  1874  onwards,  thousands  of 
them  had  emigrated  to  North 
America  or  had  moved  eastward  to 

o  n 

the  area  of  Tashkent.  From  that 
perspective,  migrating  to  Sumatra 
seemed  a  logical  step.  The  DZV 
board  rejected  Wiebe’s  idea 
completely. 

Some  years  later,  in  1902, 

Johann  Thiessen,  who  succeeded 
Wiebe  and  Nikkei,  built  up  his 
mission  station  as  a  real  model 
Kolonie  with  a  church,  schools,  an 
orphanage,  a  hospital,  a  place 
where  widows  could  live,  and  self- 
constructed  paved  roads.  Thiessen 
had  made  a  bad  start  by  being  Batak  deacons  in  the  Pakantan 
rebaptized  in  a  Baptist  congregation  of  Pakantan,  Mandailing, 
congregation  in  Berlin.38  He  North  Sumatra. 

^  ^  (Photograph  by  Johann  Thiessen  [seated  in  the  middle]  from  his 

translated  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  book,  Pakantan:  Een  belangrijk  gedeelte  van  Sumatra  [1912]) 

the  Batak  language;  however,  the 

Dutch  Bible  Society  (NBG)  had  several  objections  to  it,  and  nothing 
further  was  heard  about  it.  After  his  return  to  Europe  (1912)  he 
published  a  booklet  with  many  self-made  photographs  and  nicely 


37  There  is  a  sea  of  literature  about  this  emigration.  See,  for  example,  Harry 
Loewen,  “A  House  Divided:  Russian  Mennonite  Nonresistance  and  Emigration 
in  the  1870s,”  in  Mennonites  in  Russia,  ed.  John  Friesen  (Winnipeg:  CMBC 
Publications,  1989),  27-143;  and  Belk,  The  Great  Trek ,  who  describes  the  trek 
eastward  to  Asiatic  Russia,  influenced  by  fascination  with  the  writings  of  J.  H. 
Jung-Stilling. 

38  Minutes  of  the  DZV,  11  February  1902,  and  13  October  1902:  “He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  was  a  matter  which  had  to  do  with  his  private  conscience  only, 
without  others  needing  to  get  involved.”  Thiessen  married  a  Dutch  non- 
Mennonite  girl;  that  matter,  too,  strained  his  relationship  with  his  home 
congregation,  Chortitza.  Minutes  of  the  DZV,  12  January  1903. 

39  Minutes  of  the  DZV,  14  December  1904,  and  1 1  September  1905. 
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romanticized  texts  about  the  congregational  and  rural  life  in  the  Pakanten 
area.40  We  can  imagine  his  pride,  seen  from  the  background  of 
prosperous  South  Russian  colonies.  There,  schools  were  a  cornerstone  of 
German  identity  and  self-awareness.  Thiessen  apparently  was  a  good 
organizer;  unfortunately,  his  financial  management  was  disastrous  and  he 
had  to  leave  the  DZV  service  in  1912.  Certainly  the  DZV  board  also 
bears  responsibility  here.  Later  (1921)  he  became  the  founder  of  a 
Pentecostal  church  in  Bandung  and  the  editor  of  a  church  paper,  Dit  is 
het .41 

The  mission  work  in  Pakanten  and  Mandailing  continued  until 
1928,  with  ups  and  downs.  Among  the  downs  was  the  miserable  fate  of 
David  Dirks,  son  of  Heinrich  Dirks,  who,  according  to  Th.  E.  Jensma, 
lacked  inner  stability  and  would  never  have  been  sent  to  Sumatra  at  all  if 
not  for  his  father’s  wish.  After  some  initial  success  as  a  missionary,  he 
became  more  and  more  recalcitrant  and  finally  died  a  Muslim  in  1926  in 
a  kampung  (hamlet),  dismissed,  disillusioned,  poor,  and  lonesome.42 
Here  again,  the  DZV  board  is  not  free  from  guilt.  We  get  the  impression 
that  the  board  did  not  have  an  adequate  grasp  of  the  situation  in  Sumatra 
as  a  whole  after  Heinrich  Dirks  left  the  mission  service. 

The  Mennonite  colonies  and  other  German  settlements  in  South 
Russia  were  thrown  into  serious  turmoil  by  World  War  1  and  the 
communist  takeover  in  Russia  in  1917.  Hundreds  of  people  were  killed, 
and  thousands  had  to  flee.43  For  that  reason  they  were  no  longer  able  to 


40  Joh.  Thiessen,  Pakantan :  Een  belangrijk  gedeelte  van  Sumatra  (Apeldoom:  J. 
Thiessen,  [1914]).  Thiessen  (1869-1953)  served  in  Pakanten  from  1901-1912. 

41  The  file  on  his  dismissal,  including  correspondence  with  Nommensen  and 
others,  is  to  be  found  in  the  DZV  archives.  On  Thiessen’ s  role  in  the  Pentecostal 
movement  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Java,  see  C.  van  der  Laan  and  P.  N.  van  der 
Laan,  Pinksteren  in  beweging:  Vijfenzeventig  jaar  Pinkster-geschiedenis  in 
Nederland  en  Vlaanderen  (Kampen:  Kok,  1982),  47-8  (with  portraits  of  J. 
Thiessen  and  his  son  H.  Thiessen),  and  C.  van  der  Laan,  De  spade  regen: 
Geboorte  en  groei  van  de pinksterbeweging  in  Nederland,  1907-1940  (Kampen: 
Kok,  1989),  23.  C.  J.  Hoekendijk,  Bladen  uit  mijn  levensboek:  autobiografie  van 
C.J.  Hoekendijk  (Zoetermeer:  Boekencentrum,  1993),  174-7,  has  a  rather 
negative  evaluation  of  Johann  Thiessen.  In  1958  Thiessen’s  son  became  the 
founder  of  a  Pentecostal  movement  in  the  Netherlands. 

42  Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  Zending  in  Indonesie,  121-2. 

43  See  T.  O.  Hylkema,  De  geschiedenis  van  de  Doopsgezinde  Gemeenten  in 
Rusland  in  de  oorlogs-  en  revolutiejaren  1914  tot  1920  (Steenwijk:  G.  Hovens 
Greve,  [1920]).  See  also  De  Doopsgezinden  in  Rusland  door  een  Russischen 
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send  financial  support,  or  young  men  to  serve  as  missionaries.44  Peter 
Nachtigal  was  the  last  one  to  work  in  Pakanten,  from  1911  until  his  early 
death  in  1928;  reports  about  him  are  very  positive.  He  must  have  felt 
lonesome,  totally  cut  off  from  his  relatives  in  Russia.  Hence  his 
complaint,  written  in  the  DZV  annual  report  of  1918:  “Our  struggle  in 
the  past  year  can  be  compared  with  that  of  a  small  army,  cut  off  from  the 
main  force.  We  did  not  have  any  contacts  with  our  esteemed  board, 
mission  friends  and  relatives  in  Europe.”  Only  one  letter  by  the  DZV 
board  had  reached  him  and  “from  our  relatives  in  South  Russia  we 
haven’t  heard  a  word  since  early  1917.”  Fortunately  he  mentions  positive 
things  as  well  in  that  same  report:  a  baptismal  celebration  and  a  New 
Year’s  ceremony  attended  by  many  non-Christians,  including  the  Batak 
king  of  Pakantan-Lombang,  who  spoke  in  a  very  sympathetic  way  and 
whom  Nachtigal  called  “a  Nicodemus.”45 

After  his  death,  the  DZV,  unable  to  find  Dutch  mission  workers, 
had  to  ask  the  RMG  to  take  care  of  the  mission  field,  as  it  had  done 
between  1881  and  1888  by  sending  the  RMG  missionary  Tilleman  Irle.46 


Broeder,  and  Cornelius  Krahn,  De  Doopsgezinden  in  Rusland  tot  in  den 
tegenwoordigen  tijd  [s.l.:  Commissie  voor  de  Doopsgezinden  in  de  Verstrooiing, 
193-?];  both  in  a  series:  Geschriftjes  ten  behoeve  van  de  Doopsgezinden  in  de 
Verstrooiing,  no.  50  and  59,  n.d.  (between  1928  and  1935). 

44  One  missionary  candidate,  Jacob  Jacowits  Thiessen  (1888-1962),  studied  first 
at  Sankt  Chrischona;  when  World  War  1  broke  out  in  1914,  he  was  preparing 
himself  at  the  missionary  school  of  the  NZG  in  Rotterdam.  After  the  communist 
regime  took  over  in  1917,  his  home  congregation,  Olgafeld,  in  Fiirstenland,  was 
no  longer  able  to  pay  for  his  work  as  a  missionary.  Therefore  Thiessen  had  to 
stay  in  the  Netherlands.  He  worked  as  an  interpreter  and  bank  employee; 
eventually  he  became  a  pastor  in  Ouddorp  (1939-1945)  and  Blokzijl  (1945- 
1953).  A  short  biography  can  be  found  in  F.  Smit,  Geschiedenis  der 
Doopsgezinden  in  Blokzijl  (Steenwijk:  Van  Kerkvoorde  en  Hollander  b.v., 
1992),  262-4. 

45  Jaarverslag  DZV ,  1918. 

46  Tilleman  Ernst  Irle  (1848-1912)  studied  at  Barmen.  The  DZV  board  could  not 
find  a  successor  to  Heinrich  Dirks,  after  Neufeld  (who  had  been  asked  to  replace 
him)  had  declined  this  post  in  March  1880;  at  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Fabri, 
Irle  was  appointed  as  a  temporary  replacement.  A  confirmation  service  was  held 
in  Amsterdam  on  5  November  1880,  after  which  he  sailed  to  Sumatra.  See 
Minutes  of  the  DZV,  29  January,  17  March,  7  and  19  May  1880.  In  the  VEM 
archives  a  manuscript  by  Irle’s  widow,  Helene  Irle-Schutte,  can  be  found,  titled 
Plaudereien  aus  Sumatra ,  in  which  she  describes  their  years  in  Pakanten,  and 
mentions  Heinrich  Dirks  with  much  affection.  See  also  chapter  6. 
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H.  de  Kleine  and  others  in  the  RMG  preferred  a  full  takeover.  However, 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War  2  the  theological,  financial,  and 
administrative  terms  for  such  a  transfer  had  not  been  set  yet.  Peter 
Nachtigal’s  widow,  Susi  Franz,  time  and  again  requested  that  the  Dutch 
mission  board  give  attention  to  the  situation  in  Mandating.47  The  field 
had  never  had  much  chance  of  prospering;  the  Muslims  advanced  from 
the  south,  and  more  to  the  north  the  (Lutheran)  Batak  churches  grew  fast. 
In  the  1970s  the  remnants  of  the  small  congregations  became  a  separate 
part  of  the  Angkola  church,  though  contacts  with  the  churches  in  the 
Muria  area  continue  to  the  present. 

The  Muria  Area  in  Central  Java 

In  Java  the  situation  was  different.  It  may  sound  disrespectful  to  say  that 
Pieter  Jansz  founded  a  dynasty  when  he  arrived  in  1851.  Nevertheless  it 
is  a  fact  that  he,  his  son,  and  others  in  his  family  exerted  much  influence 
on  this  mission  field  until  the  late  1920s.  In  the  period  between  1888  and 
World  War  2,  five  missionaries  and  three  nurses  from  Russia  worked 
there.  Not  one  of  them  was  able  to  return  to  his  or  her  homeland  after 
1917.  Some  felt  bitterly  the  loss  of  all  contact  with  their  relatives.  Mass 
deportations  during  the  thirties,  and  escape  to  the  West  and  captivity  by 
Russian  or  German  armies  during  the  war  finally  annihilated  all 
Mennonite  colonies  in  the  Ukraine. 

In  the  Muria  area  of  Java  the  Russian  missionaries  were  not  real 
pioneers.  The  Dutch  Mennonite  Jansz  had  already  begun  to  realize  his 
idea  of  Christian  villages  like  Margorejo,  which  were  also  called 
colonies.  To  his  Russian  helpers  such  as  Johann  Fast,  Johann  Hubert, 
Nikolai  Thiessen,  and  others,  this  method  was  clearly  recognizable.  They 
felt  at  home  in  the  structure  of  the  work.  An  early  report  by  Hubert 
shows  that  he  wanted  to  concentrate  on  traveling  evangelism  in  the 
neighboring  villages  instead  of  organizing  a  school  and  administering  a 
mission  station.  Nevertheless,  all  of  them  got  increasingly  involved  in 
becoming  administrators  of  the  colony-like  mission  stations.  Fast 
describes  those  efforts  in  terms  of  the  evangelical  necessity  of  bringing 


47  Correspondence  from  1928  to  1954  between  the  DZV  board  and  Barmen  can 
be  found  in  the  VEM  archives;  see  also  Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  lending  in 
Indonesia,  124-5. 

48  Johann  Hubert,  Report  to  the  DZV  1897/8  (Archives  DZV):  “Die  Hauptsache 
mufi  dock  die  Verkiindigung  des  Evang.  bleiben;  die  Reisepredigt  mufi  mehr 
betrieben  werden.  ” 
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Javanese  Christians  to  a  higher  social  level.  According  to  the  DZV 
minutes,  he  saw  a  big  difference  “between  the  activity  of  Jesus’  apostles, 
who  proclaimed  the  gospel  to  civilized  peoples,  and  the  activity  of  our 
missionaries,  who  work  among  totally  uncivilized  peoples.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  our  missionaries  are  obliged  to  support  the  Javanese  also  in 
the  social  field.”  For  that  reason  Fast,  who  was  fluent  in  the  Javanese 
language  and  was  respected  by  Dr.  H.  Bervoets  and  his  successor  Dr. 
K.  P.  C.  A.  Gramberg,  the  medical  doctors  at  the  mission  field,  asked  for 
another  large  grant  to  acquire  new  long-lease  perceel  (plots).49  The 
board,  which  included  several  noted  merchants,  reacted  with  reserve.  The 
DZV  “should  not  degenerate  into  a  business  enterprise.”  One  year 
before,  Nikolai  Thiessen  had  bought  the  plot  Celereng  or  Brojol,  and  the 
board  had  been  annoyed  by  his  high-handed  action.  Nevertheless  they 
decided  to  pay  the  four  thousand  guilders  necessary  for  the  seventy-five- 
year  lease.50 

Of  course,  the  idea  of  civilization  is  understandable,  both  from  the 
viewpoint  of  nineteenth-century  mission  theology,  and  from  the 
perspective  of  a  response  to  the  nationalist  movement  in  Java  which  had 
just  started.  However,  the  solution  sought  by  Jansz  (junior)  and  his 
Russian  coworkers  was  outdated.  Increasingly,  the  missionary  had  to 
perform  the  double  role  of  congregational  leader  and  Oberschulze , 
landlord  and  administrator  of  the  villages.  Coming  from  an  agricultural 
background  in  South  Russia,  that  role  seemed  to  fit  them.  Yet  in  a 
rapidly  changing  situation  they  became  conservative  forces.  The  renewal 
needed  on  this  particular  mission  field  was  not  inspired  by  them. 

The  DZV  archives  contain  an  extensive  anonymous  report  from 
1928,  probably  written  by  Dr.  Karl  Gramberg,  a  (then)  Lutheran  medical 
doctor  who  for  many  years  worked  in  DZV  service  and  married  the 
Russian  Mennonite  nurse  Helena  Goossen.  He  describes  the  colonization 
method  as  obsolete  and  characterizes  the  missionaries  as  pious  and 
conscientious  workers  who  are  hopelessly  stuck  in  their  old  methods. 
The  report  is  an  inspiring  plea  to  enter  work  in  the  cities  and  to  educate 
well-trained,  full-time,  indigenous  pastors.51 

In  neither  sense  were  the  Russian  missionaries  able  to  follow  a  new 
path.  In  1937,  a  recommendation  on  the  reorganization  of  missionary 

49  Minutes  of  the  DZV,  29  June  1909. 

50  Minutes  of  the  DZV,  10  November  1908. 

51  Archives  DZV,  nr.  169.  Probably  the  report  was  given  as  an  address  to  the 
board  during  a  furlough  of  Gramberg. 
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methods  by  Johann  Hubert,  more  than  seventy  years  old  by  then,  still 
carries  the  old  atmosphere.  Social  work  is  necessary — but  in  the 
agricultural  areas.  The  indigenous  preachers  should  have  close  relations 
with  the  unskilled  rural  people.  Voluntary  lay  evangelists  are  better  fit 
for  that  task  than  academically  trained  pastors.52  Surprisingly,  Hubert 
mentions  the  well-known  Japanese  Christian  activist  and  writer 
Toyohiko  Kagawa  here,  whose  efforts  in  social  work  and  in  training 
voluntary  evangelists  in  his  Farmers’  Gospel  Schools  Hubert  considers 
exemplary.  Another  surprising  name  in  this  written  advice  is  that  of  the 
nationalist  leader  Soetomo,  whom  Hubert  praises  because  he  strove  for 
the  development  of  the  mother  tongue  and  for  the  publication  of  a 
magazine,  Panjebar  Semangat,  in  ngoko  (low  Javanese  language).  Yet 
here  Hubert  adds  the  warning  contained  in  Luke  16:8!  Many  years  earlier 
he  had  cautioned  his  fellow  South  Russian  Mennonites  against 
modernism  and  had  faithfully  defended  the  DZV  board  against 

r  i 

allegations  that  they  were  modernists.  Apparently  he  never  changed  his 
mind  in  that  respect. 

All  this  did  not  mean  that  the  native  people  did  not  deeply  love 
these  missionaries.  On  the  contrary.  A  proof  is  given  by  a  simple  and 
honest  letter,  sent  in  1925  by  an  old  Javanese  sister  to  Mrs.  Klaassen, 
who  had  stayed  behind  in  Heilbronn  (Germany)  while  her  husband 
Johann  Klaassen  and  their  daughter  Nanah  (Helena)  returned  from 
furlough  to  the  congregation  of  Margaredja: 

Though  my  eyes  can’t  see  it,  the  eyes  of  my  heart  believe  that  the  Lord 
guards  both  body  and  soul  of  those  who  have  been  saved;  in  the  same 
way  He  guards  you,  who  lives  without  Toean  Klaassen  and  without 
Nanah,  who  have  come  here,  to  Java,  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  our 
midst.  O,  Njonjah ,  great  is  my  thankfulness  that  you  have  been  given  a 
heart  full  of  love  to  us  and  to  our  Javanese  people,  so  that  you  are 
willing  to  be  deprived  for  over  a  year  of  your  husband  and  daughter, 
who  take  care  of  us  and  of  the  congregation  in  Margaredja.54 


52  Archives  DZV,  nr.  169.  Hubert  and  Nikolai  Thiessen  were  opposed  to 
professional  theological  training  for  Javanese  Christians.  Thiessen  was  of  the 
opinion  that  they  could  “not  acquire  this  knowledge  at  a  training  institute  but 
only  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.”  See  the  next  chapter  in  this  volume. 

53  J.  Hubert,  “An  die  lieben  Missionsfreunde  in  SiidruBland!”  in  Friedensstimme 
9,  no.  44(11  June  1911). 

54  Quoted  in  Brieven  (a  periodical  of  the  so-called  Elspeetse  Vereeniging)  8,  no. 
6  (June  1925):  25. 
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Also,  we  acknowledge  with  gratitude  that  all  Russian  missionaries 
mentioned  here  were  very  respectful  to  the  Dutch  brothers  in  the  DZV 
board,  though  incidentally  they  complained  that  the  members  of  the 
board  didn’t  understand  the  situation  on  the  mission  field.  Possibly  this 
positive  attitude  had  to  do  with  the  fact  that  several  had  married  Dutch 
partners.55 

Conclusions 

Not  much  can  be  said  about  the  theological  views  of  these  missionaries. 
Heinrich  Dirks  was  by  far  the  most  productive  writer,  notably  during  his 
many  years  as  an  elder  and  Missionsreiseprediger  of  the  Gnadenfeld 
congregation.  However,  his  writings,  like  those  of  others  such  as  Johann 
Klaassen,  include  mainly  reports.  A  few  sermons  display  a  traditional 
and  allegorical  exegetical  style.56  As  to  the  missionary  practice  at  home: 
apparently  Dirks  later  became  a  cautious  man  who  did  not  want  to  risk 
the  loss  of  royal  privileges  in  Russia  for  the  sake  of  direct  mission  work 
among  non-Mennonites  in  that  country.  He  pointed  to  the  existing  social 
work  as  a  proper  mission  work  there  and  his  attitude  to  the  czar  was 
clearly  too  servile:  “Er  sei  wie  weiland  David  ein  Mann  nach  dem 

cn 

Herzen  Gottes  ”  (He  is,  as  David  of  old,  a  man  after  the  heart  of  God). 
The  incidental  theological  remarks  by  the  other  missionaries  merely 
reflect  the  ecclesiological  concerns  among  their  brothers  in  Russia  itself 
in  that  period,  like  the  mode  of  baptism  (by  sprinkling  or  immersion)  and 
the  relationship  between  civil  and  church  wedding  ceremonies.  They 
report  little  about  the  contextualization  of  the  gospel  nor  about  the 
independence  of  the  young  mission  churches  in  Indonesia.  When  they 
do,  the  outlook  is  conservative. 

We  must  conclude  that  these  German-Russian  missionaries  were 
devout,  sober-living  servants,  whose  methods  remained  those  of  the  late 

55  Johann  Fast  married  Jacoba  Johanna  Maria  Jansz,  Pieter  Jansz’s  youngest 
daughter.  Gerhard  Nikkei  married  Anna  Carolina  Kuipers  from  Haarlem,  whose 
father  was  a  member  of  the  DZV  board;  after  her  death  he  married  her  younger 
sister  Wilhelmina  Albertine  Kuipers.  Johann  Thiessen  married  a  Dutch  woman, 
A.  Vink.  In  1922  Helena  Goossen  married  Karl  Gramberg,  the  missionary 
doctor  at  the  Kelet  station;  Susi  Rickert  married  missionary  Pieter  de  Boer. 

56  H.  Dirks,  “Predigt  liber  das  Gleichnis  vom  barmherzigen  Samariter,” 

Mennonitisches  Jahrbuch  1905/6,  3-8,  Friesen,  Die  Alt-Evangelische 

Mennonitische  Bruderschaft,  556-9. 

57  See,  for  instance,  his  previously  mentioned  reports  in  Mennonitisches 
Jahrbuch ,  1910  and  1911. 
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nineteenth  century.  They  contributed  positively  in  taking  care  of  their 
flocks  and  in  extending  the  number  of  long-lease  parcels  of  land  for 
Christians.  Yet  they  were  not  able  to  develop  spiritually  along  lines 
appropriate  to  the  important  changes  in  Indonesian  society. 
Unfortunately  the  DZV  board  in  the  Netherlands  did  not  have  enough 
professional  strength  to  initiate  new  ways  during  the  twenties  and 
thirties.  The  renewal  had  to  come  from  a  younger  generation  of 
missionaries  who  recognized  the  necessity  to  start  work  in  towns  like  the 
Muslim  stronghold  Kudus.  Like  all  but  the  above-mentioned  Dr.  Karl 
Gramberg  they,  too,  were  non-Dutch  workers,  this  time  from  Germany 
and  Switzerland. 

Finally,  we  note  the  ecumenical  contacts  of  the  missionaries  I  have 
decribed  in  this  chapter.  First,  these  are  evident  in  their  connections  with 
Baptists  and  other  evangelical  Christians  back  home.  Second,  their 
ecumenical  ties  are  seen  in  their  cordial  relations  with  missionaries  from 
the  RMG,  the  Neukirchener  Mission,  and  other  missionary  organizations 
in  Indonesia.  And  third,  they  are  apparent  in  the  fact  that  these  workers 
facilitated  relationships  among  Dutch,  German,  North  American,  and 
South  Russian  Mennonites  and  stimulated  a  missionary  awareness 
among  those  groups.  Notwithstanding  their  limitations  and  failures, 
without  these  missionaries  the  Dutch  Mennonites  would  have  been 
forced  to  cease  their  work  in  Indonesia  long  before  1940. 
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The  Education  of  Evangelists  and  Preachers 

on  the  Mission  Field 


The  history  of  pastoral  training  in  the  Mennonite  congregations  in 
Indonesia  began  soon  after  the  first  missionary,  Pieter  Jansz,  had  settled 
near  the  town  of  Jepara  on  the  north  side  of  the  Muria  region  in  Central 
Java. 

Late  in  1853  a  Javanese  man,  Sem  Sampir,  from  Rembang  (east  of 
Pati),  called  on  Jansz.  In  an  early  example  of  interchurch  cooperation, 
Jansz  had  asked  the  Dutch  Reformed  missionary  J.  E.  Jellesma  in 
Mojowamo,  East  Java,  for  an  assistant.* 1 *  Jellesma  provided  some  basic 
education  for  a  few  young  people,  after  which  they  could  assist  the 
western  missionaries  as  aids  (the  term  used  in  documents  of  the  time). 
They  can  be  seen  as  a  proto-generation  of  Javanese  church  leaders  and 
theologians.3  Jellesma’ s  school  had  a  double  aim.  It  gave  specific 
training  to  those  who  were  to  become  evangelists,  but  it  also  aimed  at 
“expanding  in  a  general  sense  Christian  knowledge,  Christian  faith  and 
life.” 

Sem  Sampir  was  to  work  with  Jansz  for  several  years.  Later  Jansz 
himself  educated  such  aids.  In  his  journals,  letters,  and  reports  from  1857 
on,  these  names  appear:  Tresno  and  Pasrah  (both  baptized  by  Jansz)  and 
Filemon  and  Simeon  (pastoral  assistants  in  Kayu-Apu,  near  Kudus,  a 
congregation  which  at  that  time  was  still  administered  by  the  NZG 
missionary  Willem  Hoezoo  in  Semarang,  yet  had  many  contacts  with 


Reprinted,  with  changes,  from  The  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review  54  (1985): 
398-409. 

1  See  Jellesma’s  letters  to  Jansz,  5  and  11  November  1853  (Archives  DZV),  and 
Jansz’s  Dagboek ,  60  (23  November  1853). 

See  A.  Th.  Boone,  Bekering  en  beschaving:  De  agogische  activiteiten  van  het 
Nederlandsch  Zendelinggenootschap  in  Oost  Java  (1840-1865)  (Zoetermeer: 
Boekencentrum,  1997),  75-119,  and  especially  88-105. 

3  So  S.  Wismoady  Wahono,  among  others,  put  the  matter  in  “Greja  Kristen  Jawi 
Wetan  dan  perkembangan  Theologia  di  Indonesia”  (The  East  Javanese  Church 
and  the  Development  of  Theology  in  Indonesia),  Kenangan  50  Tahun  G.K.J.W. 
(1982),  87-106. 
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Jansz,  who  lived  nearby).  The  aids  worked  as  traveling  evangelists  and 
also  as  pastors  of  small,  new  congregations.  In  accordance  with  Jansz’ s 
mission  strategy,  they  also  functioned  later  as  teachers  in  small,  informal 
schools.4  Evangelism  and  education  went  hand  in  hand,  as  noted  in 
chapter  2.  Jansz  himself  was  a  teacher  by  profession,  and  he  had  been 
sent  in  that  capacity  by  the  Doopsgezinde  Zendings  Vereeniging  (DZV), 
in  a  kind  of  tent-making  ministry. 

We  do  not  know  much  about  the  education  Jansz  gave  his 
assistants.  We  can  imagine  that  the  missionary  acted  as  a  sort  of  guru,  as 
a  teacher  who  passes  his  wisdom  on  to  disciples.  That  was  for  the 
Javanese  a  traditional  situation,  and  therefore  it  is  not  strange  that  even 
an  independent  person  like  Ibrahim  Tunggul  Wulung  sometimes  joined 
the  audience  of  Jellesma  and  later  Jansz  before  he  began  to  evangelize  in 
the  Muria  area  and  beyond,  independent  of  mission  sponsorship.5  When 
Nicolaas  Dirk  Schuurmans  became  Jansz’s  co-worker  (from  1863-1878), 
he  took  over  the  teaching  responsibility.  Schuurmans  was  more 
influenced  by  modernism  than  Jansz  was;  he  describes  the  aim  of  his 
teaching  as  serving  “the  development  of  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the 
indigenous  people,  in  a  Christian  spirit.” 

In  these  early  years  this  pattern  of  missionaries  teaching  their 
indigenous  assistants  in  an  informal,  tutoring  way  was  also  customary  on 
the  mission  fields  of  other  mission  societies  on  Java.  It  continued  at  the 
Mennonite  mission  field  until  the  instruction  acquired  a  more  formal 
character  via  the  teacher-training  school,  which  Pieter  Anthonie  Jansz 
(1853-1943)  founded  in  the  Christian  colony  of  Margorejo.6 7  The 
younger  Jansz  was  born  in  Semarang,  studied  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
came  back  to  Jepara  in  1877.  Four  years  later  he  took  over  all  the 

n 

responsibilities  his  father  carried  until  then. 

From  about  1900  until  after  1925  this  distinguished  school  in 
Margorejo,  which  received  governmental  subsidy  from  1904  onward, 


4  Theodoor  Erik  Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  Zending  in  Indonesia  (’s-Gravenhage: 
Boekencentrum,  1968),  30,  33,  76. 

5  On  Tunggul  Wulung,  see  chapter  2  above. 

6  See  Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  Zending  in  Indonesia,  74-6. 

7  Pieter  Anthonie  Jansz  first  married  Elisabeth  Quintus,  who  died  in  1886,  at  the 
birth  of  their  fifth  child.  Two  other  young  children  died  of  cholera  in  1889.  In 
1893  Jansz  married  Clara  Anna  Augusta  Schroder  (1873-1941),  daughter  of  an 
NZG  missionary  in  the  eastern  part  of  Indonesia.  They  had  six  children;  two  of 
them  died  young. 
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educated  teachers.  Unfortunately,  the  separate  program  for  the  education 
of  evangelists  that  was  attached  to  this  school  soon  had  to  be 
discontinued  lest  the  government  subsidy  be  cut  off.  Nevertheless, 
insofar  as  the  teachers  educated  remained  in  the  Muria  area,  they 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  growth  and  independence  of  the  Javanese 
congregations  that  came  into  existence.  We  may  be  a  little  more 

o 

optimistic  about  this  than  the  DZV  board  was  at  the  time.  In  any  event, 
such  was  the  reality  on  many  mission  fields.* * * * 9 


Pieter  Anthonie  Jansz  (1853-1943)  and  his  second  wife,  Clara  Anna  Augusta 

Schroder  (1873-1941)  (Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Clara  Louise  Boy-Jansz) 


A  report  sent  to  the  DZV  board  reveals  how  serious  P.  A.  Jansz  was 
about  the  training.  During  four  years  of  study  the  students  received 
lectures  in  at  least  seven  basic  subjects  to  prepare  them  for  work  in  the 
congregations:  biblical  history,  Bible  study,  Christian  faith,  church 


Q 

Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  Zending  in  Indonesie,  74.  In  1904  Jansz  had  ten 

students  (five  came  from  the  Salatiga  Mission  where  his  brother-in-law,  R.  de 

Boer,  worked),  and  in  1909  the  first  nine  graduated. 

9  See  S.  C.  Graaf  van  Randwijck,  Handelen  en  Denken  in  Dienst  der  Zending: 
Oegst geest  1897-1942  (’s-Gravenhage:  Boekencentrum,  1981),  473 ff. 
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history,  introduction  to  the  Bible,  biblical  geography,  and  sermon¬ 
writing.  In  addition,  they  studied  seventeen  other  subjects,  ranging  from 
pedagogy  to  calligraphy  and  the  Javanese  poetic  meter  tembang .10 
Besides  attending  the  regular  classes  they  met  for  a  time  of  daily  worship 
and  instruction  in  homes.  Faced  by  a  lack  of  textbooks,  for  many  years 
Jansz  wrote  or  reworked  teaching  materials.  These  included  an  abridged 
textbook  of  biblical  geography,  and  a  question-and-answer  booklet 
comparing  the  origin  and  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
with  that  of  “the  church  of  Jesus  Christ.”* 11 

We  should  not  have  illusions  that  Jansz’s  teaching  had  an  explicitly 
“Mennonite”  character.  He  was  first  of  all  an  evangelical  Christian  with 
strong  biblical  convictions,  in  the  same  way  that  his  father  had  been. 
Moreover,  he  had  extensive  relations  and  family  ties  with  missionaries 
from  other  denominations.  Because  of  his  theological  background  he  did 
not  allow  his  students  to  eat  blood.  Because  he  saw  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  as  nova  lex  (new  law),  he  also  forbade  them  to  swear  an  oath.12 
Of  course,  adult  baptism  also  remained  a  distinctive  practice. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  it  turned  out  here  as  elsewhere  that  the 
education  students  acquired  was  insufficient  and  sometimes  resulted  in 
an  undesirable  tension  between  the  gifts  of  teaching  and  the  gifts  of 
ministering.13  Already  in  1909  Jansz  pleaded  for  the  reinstatement  of  an 
authentic  training  school  for  congregational  aids.  “The  time  is  past,”  he 
said,  “when  we  could  do  with  untrained  and  uneducated  teachers  and 
aids  in  the  mission.  We  need  aids  who  make  a  favorable  impression  also 
on  the  more  educated  people.  The  Javanese  people  are  gradually 
beginning  to  wake  up.  Everywhere  a  drive  for  education  and  a  desire  for 


10  During  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  much  discussion  among  missionaries 
about  the  possible  role  of  tembang  in  congregational  singing.  Pieter  Jansz,  Sr., 
held  an  address  on  the  subject  during  a  meeting  of  the  Dutch-Indies 
Missionaries’  Federation  in  1885,  in  which  he  pleaded  for  melodies  in  the  spirit 
of  tembang ,  though  he  continued  to  have  serious  reservations.  Later  there  was 
more  openness  to  the  use  of  tembang ,  though  even  now  almost  all  church  hymns 
on  Java  have  a  western  background. 

11  See  Vers  lag  DZV  55  (1902-1903):  8ff. 

12  Communication  from  the  late  Pastor  S.  Djojodihardjo. 

13  Van  Randwijck,  Handelen  en  Denken  in  Dienst  der  lending ,  474.  Van 
Randwijck  refers  to  the  interdenominational  seminary  in  Depok,  to  which  no 
student  from  the  Muria  area  has  ever  been  sent.  The  school  in  Depok  existed 
from  1878  to  1926. 
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training  is  discernible.  Even  everywhere  in  the  villages  schools  are 
founded.  The  mission  has  to  take  that  into  account.”14 

The  awakening  on  Java  discerned  by  Jansz  had  started  in  1908  with 
the  institution  of  the  national  political  union  Budi  Utomo  (The  Noble 
Aim),  the  beginning  of  the  movement  toward  national  independence.  In 
due  time  the  Christians  on  Java  and  on  other  islands  of  Indonesia  also 
became  organized  and  showed  a  growing  awareness  of  their 
responsibilities  within  their  society. 

The  influence  of  the  teacher  training  school  in  Margorejo  also 
declined  when  the  government  discontinued  its  subsidy  in  1925.  This 
measure,  taken  after  new  subsidy  rules  for  indigenous  education  became 
effective  in  1924,  hit  many  mission  schools.  Public  schools  took  the 
place  of  mission  schools,  and  many  teacher  training  schools  run  by 
mission  boards  experienced  severe  financial  problems  and  eventually  had 
to  be  closed.15 

The  minutes  of  the  November  1928  Mennonite  missionaries’ 
conference  show  that  the  German  missionary  Herrmann  Schmitt16 
(doubtless  the  most  forward-looking  missionary  on  the  mission  field  of 
the  DZV  at  that  time)  pleaded  for  good  theological  training  and  a  study 
fund.  His  concept  was  in  line  with  the  suggestion  voiced  during  the 
World  Mission  Conference  in  Jerusalem  in  the  same  year.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  an  Indonesian  Christian,  T.  S.  G.  Moelia,  attended  such  a 
meeting.  But  Schmitt  was  opposed  by  the  Russian  Mennonite 
missionaries  Johann  Hubert  and  Nikolai  Thiessen.  The  latter  felt  that  the 
Indonesians  could  “not  acquire  this  knowledge  at  a  training  institute  but 
only  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.”  However,  some  years  later  this  same  Thiessen 
did  send  a  certain  Moesa  to  a  three-year  evangelists’  training  course  in 


14  Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  Zending  in  Indonesie,  74;  and  Verslag  DZV  62  (1909— 
10):  9. 

15  See  Van  Randwijck,  Handelen  en  Denken  in  Dienst  der  Zending,  507-13, 
519-22;  Jan  S.  Aritonang,  Mission  Schools  in  Batakland  (Indonesia),  1861— 
1940  (Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill,  1994),  248-68. 

16  Hermann  Schmitt  (1898-1942)  worked  at  the  mission  field  in  the  Muria  area 
from  1927  to  1942.  He  and  the  other  German  missionaries  were  interned  when 
the  German  army  occupied  the  Netherlands  in  May  1940.  When  the  Japanese 
army  approached  Java,  Schmitt,  his  co-worker  Otto  Stauffer,  and  many  other 
German  prisoners  of  war  were  sent  to  India.  Their  boat,  the  Van  Imhoff,  was 
attacked  at  sea,  and  most  people  on  board  drowned. 
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Ungaran,  the  territory  of  the  Salatiga  Mission.  Eventually  Moesa  worked 
as  an  evangelist.17 

Schmitt,  however,  pointed  to  a  different  possibility.  In  1927  in 
Malang,  East  Java,  the  theological  school  Bale  Wiyata  (Hall  of  Learning) 
was  founded,  where,  among  others,  Barend  M.  Schuurman  was 
teaching.18  This  school  made  possible  the  serious  study  of  theology  in  a 
Javanese  context.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  find  candidates 
for  study  from  the  Mennonite  mission  fields,  at  last  in  1937  two  young 
people  were  sent  to  Malang:  Soewignjo  and  I.  Siswojo.19  Later 
Soeratman  went  there  also. 

Moreover,  in  1934  the  Higher  Theological  School  (HTS)  was 
opened  in  Jakarta.  This  was  an  extremely  important  step,  both  because  of 
the  ecumenical  character  of  the  school  which  brought  together  students 
from  all  parts  of  Indonesia,  and  because  the  recipients  of  this  higher 
education  could  be  expected  to  make  important  theological  contributions 
in  the  long  run.20  No  longer  would  it  be  necessary  for  the  voice  of  young 
Christians  in  Indonesia  to  be  heard  exclusively  via  people  who  came 
from  law  school  or  medical  school.  In  spite  of  opposition  from  a  part  of 
the  DZV  board,  Schmitt  succeeded  in  raising  the  extra  funds  to  let 
Soehadiweko  Djojodihardjo  study  at  the  HTS.  It  is  possible  that  the 


17  Notulen  Zendelingenconferentie  1930;  idem  Juli  1933;  idem  Juli  1934,  in 
Archives  DZV. 

18  Van  Randwijck,  Handelen  en  Denken  in  Dienst  der  Zending,  476ff.  See  the 
collection  of  articles  and  remembrances  by  B.  M.  Schuurman,  Over  alle  Bergen 
(’s-Gravenhage:  D.  A.  Daamen,  1952),  esp.  139-47;  and  Handoyomamo  Sir, 
Benih  Yang  Tumbuh  7.  Suatu  Survey  mengenai  Gereja  Kristen  Jawi  Wetan  (The 
Growing  Seed:  A  Survey  of  the  East  Javanese  Church)  (Jakarta/Malang:  BPK, 
1976),  90-7,  167-79.  Barend  Schuurman  (1889-1945)  worked  as  a  Reformed 
missionary  at  Malang  from  1922  to  1945  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Bale 
Wijata.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  search  for  contextual  forms  of  theological 
reflection  in  Java.  He  died  in  prison  during  the  Japanese  occupation. 

19  Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  Zending  in  Indonesia,  110;  and  Notulen  Zendelingen¬ 
conferentie  Juli  1937.  Siswojo  served  the  Dutch  Mennonite  Mission  as  a 
missionary  in  Teminabuan,  Irian  Jaya  (West  Papua)  from  1964-1970.  He  died  in 
1999.  Soewignjo  Harsosoedirdjo  served  the  Javanese  Muria  church  for  a  number 
of  years  as  evangelist  and  pastor  of  the  congregation  in  Margorejo. 

20  See  Djedjak-Langkah  pertama.  25  Tahun  Perguruan  Tinggi  Theologia  (The 
First  Steps:  25  Years  of  Higher  Theological  Education)  (Djakarta:  Pengurus 
Lembaga  Perguruan  Tinggi  Theologia,  1960),  especially  the  article  by  Th. 
Muller-Kriiger,  5 1-64. 
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influence  of  Hendrik  Kraemer,  the  spiritual  father  of  the  new  education 
in  Jakarta,  worked  for  good  here.  Earlier  already  he  had  given  the  DZV 
valuable  advice.  At  a  meeting  with  Rev.  J.  E.  van  Brakel,  a  board 
member  of  the  DZV,  in  referring  to  the  Bale  Wiyata  in  Malang,  Kraemer 
had  spoken  of  “the  broad  education  of  the  future  gurus  [as]  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  a  future  general  Christian 
church.”22  Djojodihardjo  would  stay  in  Jakarta  until  the  HTS  was  closed 
in  1943  as  a  result  of  the  war.  He  belonged  to  the  second  group  of 
students  trained  there. 

Regarding  the  other  church  in  the  Muria  area,  which  originated  in 
1918  at  Kudus  from  the  evangelization  for  and  by  Chinese  inhabitants, 
one  can  only  say  that  evangelization  was  strongly  emphasized  in  this 
period  until  1945.  Often  this  happened  via  revival  meetings,  for  which 
speakers  from  outside  were  recruited.  For  instance,  John  Sung,  who  was 
on  Java  in  1937  and  1939,  evoked  considerable  enthusiasm,  and  people 
even  traveled  from  Pati  to  Semarang  to  hear  him.  There  was  no  felt 
need  for  training  of  their  own  preachers.  That  was  probably  not  to  be 
expected  as  long  as  such  a  strong  charismatic  lay  leader  as  Tee  Siem  Tat 
presided  over  this  (then)  small  church.  Tee  Siem  Tat  died  unexpectedly 
in  1940. 

Partly  this  disinterest  in  theological  training  was  because  in  1930 
the  relationship  between  the  Chinese  congregation  in  Kudus  and  the 
Dutch  and  German  Mennonite  missionaries  in  the  Muria  area 
experienced  a  crisis  of  clashing  convictions  regarding  the  responsibility 
to  other  Chinese  (and  Ambonese)  people  in  the  Muria  district.  A  regular 
exchange  of  views  became  impossible  in  this  decade  of  radical  change  as 
far  as  theological  education  was  concerned.  Within  the  Chinese 
congregations  Tee  Siem  Tat  functioned  as  a  minister  together  with  his 
wife,  Sie  Djoen  Nio;  their  son-in-law,  Tan  King  Ien;  and  later  their  son, 


91  •  • 

Van  Randwijck,  Handelen  en  Denken  in  Dienst  der  lending ,  478-83. 

22  Notulen  Bestuur  DZV,  24  May  1937. 

Lawrence  M.  Yoder,  Tunas  Kecil:  Sejarah  Gereja  Kristen  Muria  Indonesia 
[Semarang:  Komisi  Literatur  Sinode  GKMI,  1981],  95-6;  Lawrence  M.  Yoder, 
The  Church  of  the  Muria:  A  History  of  the  Muria  Christian  Church  of 
Indonesia — GKMI  (Ann  Arbor:  University  Microfilms  International,  1981), 
133-5.  One  person  who  became  a  Christian  because  of  evangelization  work  by 
John  Sung  was  the  father  of  Charles  Christano.  See  Charles  Christano,  Rahmat- 
Mu  Berlimpah :  Otobiografi  (n.p.,  [1999]),  25-6. 
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Tee  Jan  Poen;  and  their  nephew,  Oei  Tjien  Gie.24  None  of  them  had 
received  any  formal  theological  training. 

In  summary,  the  above  remarks  suggest  that  already  before  World 
War  2  the  quest  for  theological  training  for  pastors  in  the  Muria  area  had 
encouraged  a  broad,  ecumenical  disposition.  The  same  was  true,  of 
course,  for  other  Protestant  denominations  in  Indonesia.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  to  conclude  that  neither  the  board  of  the  DZV  nor  the  DZV 
missionaries  on  Java  were  among  the  pioneers  in  promoting  professional 
theological  training  of  Indonesian  Christians. 

The  First  Years  of  Independence 

After  1945  everything  was  different.  The  churches  in  Indonesia  were  not 
only  formally  independent  but  actually  had  to  be  self-supporting.  The 
ties  with  the  old  mission  corporations  were  cut  in  West  Indonesia  over  a 
period  of  several  years.  But  also  communication  among  the  churches  in 
Indonesia  was  difficult.  After  the  weakened  Javanese  Mennonite  Church 
had  decided  in  mid- 1949  to  retain  its  independent  identity  (see  also 
chapter  6,  on  this  point)  and  had  rejected  merging  with  two  bigger 
churches  in  Central  Java,  the  foundation  of  its  own  theological  school  in 
Pati  was  suggested  in  late  1949.  The  school  opened  on  February  1, 
1950,  with  fifteen  students — Javanese  and  North  Sumatrans.27  Other 


24  See  Yoder,  The  Church  of  the  Muria ,  99-102,  128-30;  Jensma,  Doopsgezinde 
Zending  in  Indonesia,  100-1. 

r\  £ 

Until  1961  the  province  New  Guinea  (later  called  Irian  Barat,  then  Irian  Jaya, 
and  now  called  Papua  by  many  inhabitants  of  the  island)  remained  a  Dutch 
colony.  There  the  missions  could  continue  with  their  work.  Since  the  eastern 
parts  of  Indonesia  did  not  originally  fall  under  the  administration  of  the  republic, 
the  ties  with  the  mission  organizations  there  were  repaired  earlier  than  on  Java, 
after  1945. 

a/ 

Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  Zending  in  Indonesia,  143;  and  Sigit  Hern  Soekotjo, 
“Op  zoek  naar  identiteit:  De  geschiedenis  van  de  Evangelische  kerk  op  Java,” 
Doopsgezind  Jaarboekje  74  (1980):  43-6.  See  Notulen  Bestuur  DZV ,  for  22 
November  1949,  14  December  1949,  and  11  January  1950. 

27  Reports  speak  about  twelve  students  all  in  all  from  Sumatra  (see  Minutes  of 
the  DZV,  13  June  1950;  and  report  on  the  Pati  Bible  School  by  Henry  Ewert  to 
Orie  O.  Miller  in  Akron,  Pennsylvania,  25  August  1950).  It  is  not  clear  from 
which  areas  or  churches  these  students  came.  We  can  hardly  assume  that  all  of 
them  came  from  the  Mandailing  area  only.  Mennonite  Central  Committee  had 
relief  workers  in  Medan,  Sumatra,  in  1948  and  1949.  Through  those  contacts 
students  from  the  Toba-Batak  area  may  have  become  interested.  See  Shirlee 
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reasons  to  start  its  own  school  were  the  urgently  felt  need  to  train  a 
young  generation  of  leaders,  the  dangers  presented  by  Islamic  activism  in 
the  area,  and  the  influence  of  several  Christian  sects.  The  first  instructors 
were  the  Rev.  Soehadiweko  Djojodihardjo  and  the  Swiss  missionary 
Daniel  Amstutz,  who  had  been  a  missionary  in  Kelet  from  1 934  onward 
and  who  was  again  sent  out  by  the  DZV  in  1949  on  a  temporary  basis.28 
In  mid-1951  Jan  Matthijssen  arrived  with  his  wife  Mary  Matthijssen- 
Berkman,  and  beginning  in  1953  Roelf  Kuitse  began  to  teach.  They 
strengthened  the  team  of  teachers  that  taught  in  difficult  and  primitive 
conditions.  Possibly  as  a  result  of  those  circumstances,  a  very  personal 
relationship  grew  between  teachers  and  students.  The  training  took  five 
years  beyond  ninth  grade;  the  curriculum  corresponded  with  that  of  other 
training  schools  in  Indonesia.  The  curriculum  included  church  history 
(including  Mennonite  history)  and  general  history,  Bible,  history  and 
geography  of  the  Bible,  Mennonite  doctrine,  as  well  as  Islam, 
psychology,  and  the  English,  Indonesian,  and  Javanese  languages.30 

The  Gereja  Kristen  Muria  Indonesia  (GKMI),  the  church  of  Chinese 
descent  founded  by  Tee  Siem  Tat,  did  not  participate  in  the  school  in  Pati 
but  did  send  several  students.  Earlier  already  the  Javanese  pastors 
Siswojo  and  Djojodihardjo  had  assisted  in  the  training  of  lay  preachers  of 
the  GKMI  in  Jepara  and  Kudus.  Generally  speaking,  the  two  churches 
working  in  the  Muria  area  did  not  have  close  relations  during  that  period. 
There  were  no  prominent  theological  differences,  both  churches  having  a 
Mennonite  background.  Yet  the  ethnic,  economic,  and  social  differences 
between  Javanese  and  Chinese  formed  a  barrier.  Elsewhere  in  Indonesia 
the  same  picture  can  be  seen. 


Kohler  Yoder,  Savoring  the  Times:  Stories  on  MCC  Indonesia's  50th 
Anniversary  1998  [Akron,  Pa.?:  Mennonite  Central  Committee?,  1998],  8-10. 

Daniel  Amstutz  (1906-1991),  married  to  Wera  Nachtigal,  was  a  son-in-law  of 
Peter  and  Susi  Nachtigal-Franz. 

The  board  of  the  DZV  had  planned  to  send  him  to  Irian  Jaya.  On  his  way  to 
Sorong  he  made  a  short  visit  to  the  Muria  area,  and  it  was  urgently  requested 
that  he  stay  there. 

According  to  a  report  by  Henry  Ewert  to  Orie  O.  Miller,  MCC  Akron,  26 
August  1950  (Archives  DZV);  and  Martati  Insuhardiq  Kumaat,  Benih  Yang 
Tumbuh  5.  Suatu  Survey  mengenai  Gereja  Injili  di  Tanah  Jawa  (Jakarta:  DGI, 
[1974?]),  5:61. 

31  Yoder,  The  Church  of  the  Muria ,  265. 
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Moreover,  in  1946  some 
young  people  from  Kudus  had 
been  sent  by  the  GKMI  to  the 
Reformed  theological  school  in 
Yogyakarta,  although  they 
would  not  finish  their  training 
there.  Tan  Hao  An  (Herman 
Tan)  began  to  study  in  Jakarta  at 
the  Theologische  Hogeschool 
(Sekolah  Tinggi  Theologia)  in 
1947  and  showed  interest  in 
continuing  his  studies  in  the 
Netherlands,  as  did  several  other 
young  Indonesian  theologians  at 
the  time.  However,  after  he 
made  contact  with  the 
representative  of  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (MCC)  who 
had  just  arrived  in  Indonesia,  it 
was  decided  that  he  would 
continue  his  studies  in  the  Rev.  Soehadiweko  Djojodihardjo  (191 8— 
United  States.32  From  1950  to  1988),  with  a  painting  of  the  myth  of 
1 954  he  studied  at  several  Wrekadara  seeking  eternal  living  water,  a 
Mennonite  institutions,  with  story  Djojodihardjo  used  often  in  his 
H.  S.  Bender,  among  others.  catechetical  teaching  (1982) 

Not  long  after  the  arrival  of  Roelf  Kuitse,  talks  began  regarding 
cooperation  between  the  school  in  Pati  and  the  school  in  Malang,  the 
Bale  Wiyata.  They  merged  in  1955,  partly  for  financial  reasons  but  also 
because  the  ties  between  the  church  of  East  Java  (GKJW),  which  has  a 
Reformed  character,  and  the  Javanese  church  in  the  Muria  area  had 
always  been  strong.  Both  are  Javanese-speaking  rural  communities,  and 
theological  differences  between  them  are  not  stressed.  The  DZV  board 
decided  after  some  discussion  to  support  the  new  program,  even  though 
Oegstgeest,  the  mission  board  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
Netherlands  (named  for  the  town  where  this  Reformed  mission  was 
located  until  recently),  initially  did  not  subsidize  this  undertaking.  A 


32  Yoder,  The  Church  of  the  Muria ,  192-3,  270-3. 
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Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  Zending  in  Indonesia,  147. 
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third  church  joined  the  merger  in  Malang,  the  Chinese  church  of  West 
Java,  which  until  then  had  a  school  in  Bandung. 

Thus,  while  a  first  group  of  postwar  preachers  of  the  GITJ,  such  as 
the  later  GITJ  chairman  Sutartono,  received  training  in  Pati,  a  second 
group  were  trained  in  Malang,  among  them  Yohanan  Matari,  J. 
Soetijoso,  Hadinoertjito,  and  Soesanto  Harsosoedirdjo  (for  many  years 
general  secretary  of  the  GITJ),  as  well  as  Esther  Soesanto-Andries  (sent 
by  the  church  of  South-East  Sulawesi).  There  Roelf  Kuitse  and  the 
Canadian  Peter  Fast  (sent  by  MCC)  were  teaching,  together  with  other 
Dutch  and  Indonesian  teachers,  such  as  Reverend  Tasdik,  Arie  de 
Kuiper,  and  Philip  van  Akkeren.34  The  curriculum  did  not  differentiate 
among  the  participating  churches,  and  therefore  specifically  Anabaptist 
topics  did  not  receive  much  attention.  As  a  result  of  the  education  in 
Malang  this  second  group  has  kept  lasting  ecumenical  contacts  with 
colleagues  from  other  churches,  even  from  outside  Java. 

The  GKMI  chose  not  to  be  involved  in  the  board  of  the  theological 
school  in  Malang,  though  one  student  was  sent  there:  Andreas 
Setiawan.  However,  that  does  not  mean  that  theological  education  was 
not  considered  a  priority.  The  young  people  of  the  GKMI  looked  for 
fellowship  within  the  Indonesian  Christian  Youth  Movement  (GAMKI) 
and  they  participated  with  Chinese  Christian  youth  from  other  parts  of 
Indonesia  in  conferences  of  the  Indonesian  Christian  Youth  League.  That 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  higher  education.  In  1964  no  less 
than  eight  young  people  from  the  GKMI  were  studying  in  theological 
schools.  One  of  them,  Albert  Widjaja,  studied  in  Elkhart;  another, 
Charles  Christano,  at  the  Sekolah  Tinggi  Theologia  in  Jakarta.36  Mesakh 
Krisetya  got  an  education  at  the  Baptist  Seminary  in  Semarang,  and  six 
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Van  Akkeren  wrote  a  dissertation,  Een  gedrocht  en  toch  de  volmaakte  mens; 
De  Javaanse  Suluk  Gatolotjo  uitgegeven,  vertaald  en  toegelicht  (’s-Gravenhage: 
Excelsior,  1951);  he  became  noted  through  his  book  Sri  and  Christ:  A  Study  of 
the  Indigenous  Church  in  East-Java  (London:  Lutterworth  Pr.,  1970). 

c 

Andreas  Setiawan  (Sie  Tjoen  An)  studied  there  from  1955  to  1959,  and 
returned  somewhat  disappointed  because  of  the  spiritual  climate  in  Malang.  He 
finished  his  training  at  the  Baptist  Seminary  in  Semarang.  See  Yoder,  The 
Church  of  the  Muria,  397,  and  Laporan  Bale  Wijoto  1955/6,  1956/7. 

36  Charles  Christano  studied  at  the  STT  in  Jakarta  from  1964  to  1969  and 
continued  his  studies  at  the  Discipleship  Training  Centre  in  Singapore.  See 
Christano,  Rahmat-Mu  Berlimpah,  56-128. 
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students  studied  at  the  Indonesian  Institute  of  Evangelism  in  Batu,  East 
Java.37 

When  finally  the  GKMI  began  to  show  interest  in  Bale  Wiyata  in 
1959,  new  developments  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration.38  Bale 
Wiyata  merged  in  1961  with  the  theological  seminary  in  Yogyakarta, 
Duta  Wacana  (Messenger  of  the  Word),  and  this  new  program  moved  up 
to  a  higher  level.39  After  the  departure  of  the  Mennonite  teachers  from 
Malang,40  and  as  a  result  of  the  much  greater  denominational  and 
theological  differentiation  within  the  training  in  Yogyakarta,  the  GITJ 
became  less  influential.  The  education  provided  by  Duta  Wacana  had 
entrance  requirements  too  high  for  young  people  from  the  GITJ,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  study  there.  However,  during  many  years 
the  GITJ  would  be  represented  in  the  board  of  Duta  Wacana  by 
Soehadiweko  Djojodihardjo  and  Pirenamoeljo.  The  GITJ  was  also 
represented  in  the  board  of  the  teachers’  training  college  Satya  Wacana 
in  Salatiga,  which  later  would  become  a  large  and  well-known  Christian 
university. 

The  Situation  after  1 960 

After  1955  the  GITJ  had  worked  hard  at  lay  training,  and  the  matter  of  a 
specifically  Anabaptist  identity  received  more  emphasis.  Missionary  Jan 
Matthijssen,  for  example,  wrote  three  booklets  on  Mennonite  history  and 


37  Yoder,  The  Church  of  the  Muria,  327. 

38  Yoder,  The  Church  of  the  Muria,  397. 
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Handoyomamo  Sir,  Benih  Yang  Tumbuh  7,  167ff.  Until  that  time  Duta 
Wacana  provided  theological  education  for  preachers  of  the  Reformed  churches 
of  Central  Java,  the  Gereja  Kristen  Jawa  and  the  Gereja  Kristen  Indonesia  Jateng 
only. 

40  Roelf  Kuitse  had  to  leave  the  country  in  1961  when  political  tensions  between 
Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands  concerning  the  future  of  Irian  Jaya  (Nieuw 
Guinea,  Papua)  made  it  impossible  to  stay  longer.  Peter  Fast  continued  his  work 
until  1965.  He  paved  the  way  for  the  AKWW,  which  opened  its  doors  in  Pati  in 
that  same  year. 
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thought,41  and  Pastor  Soehadiweko  Djojodihardjo  wrote  two  small 
volumes  about  general  ethics.42 

After  1960  a  need  was  felt  again  to  have  theological  education  in 
Pati  itself,  at  a  lower  level  than  at  Yogyakarta.  One  reason  certainly  was 
this  renewed  interest  in  the  Mennonite  roots  of  the  churches  in  the  Muria 
area,  and  in  new  relations  with  European  Mennonite  missions.  Here 
Djojodihardjo’ s  many  contacts  through  Mennonite  World  Conference 
have  played  a  positive  role.  A  second  reason  was  that  from  the  sixties  on, 
the  congregations  began  to  grow  fast  as  a  result  of  active  evangelism  and 
also  as  a  result  of  insecure  social  and  political  circumstances  in  the 
country.  The  same  happened  with  other  churches  in  Indonesia,  especially 
on  Java.43  A  third  reason  for  developing  a  new  theological  school  derived 
from  the  fact,  mentioned  above,  that  at  that  time  only  a  few  people  from 
the  Muria  area  had  the  educational  background  needed  to  enter  the 
seminary  in  Yogyakarta. 

This  time  the  GKMI  was  interested  from  the  very  beginning, 
possibly  because  Herman  Tan  (at  that  time  chairman  of  his  church)  had 
gotten  a  keener  eye  for  an  “Anabaptist  Vision”  during  his  studies  in  the 
United  States.  In  September  1965  the  Akademi  Kristen  Wiyata  Wacana 
(Listeners  of  the  Word  Christian  Academy)  opened  its  doors.  It  was  an 
ominous  month  for  the  country.  On  September  30  an  unsuccessful  coup 
took  place.  Several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  died,  and  everyone 
who  was  suspected  of  being  a  communist  faced  fierce  persecution.  These 
events  led  in  the  following  decades  to  traumatic  developments.  In  that 
situation  the  growth  of  the  churches  accelerated  even  more,  since  all 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  forced  to  join  one  of  the  permitted 
religions. 


41  Jan  Matthijssen,  Asal  mulanja  Geredja  Mennonit  (Origins  of  the  Mennonites); 
Azas-azas  Anabaptis  (Anabaptist  characteristiscs);  and  Menno  Simons ;  all 
published  in  1958  by  the  Penerbit  Geredja-Geredja  Muria.  For  this  period  see 
also  Wilbert  R.  Shenk,  “The  Planting  and  Growth  of  the  Muria  Christian 
Churches,”  The  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review  A1  (1973):  20-30. 

42  S.  Djojodihardjo,  Ethika  Djilid  I,  s.a.  [1952],  and  Djilid  II,  s.a.,  both  published 
by  Penerbit  Mahabarata,  Jakarta. 

43  See  Tasdik,  Motives  for  Conversion  in  East  Java  since  September  1965 
(Singapore:  Foundation  for  Theological  Education  in  South  East  Asia,  1970); 
and  Alle  G.  Hoekema,  “Recent  Church  Growth  in  Indonesia,”  in  Exploring 
Church  Growth,  ed.  Wilbert  R.  Shenk  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1983),  24-36. 
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In  addition  to  expatriate  teachers  such  as  Eduard  and  Tiny  van 
Straten  (Netherlands)  and  Adolf  and  Anna  Ens  (Canada),  the  school’s 
teachers  included  Albert  Widjaja  and  Soehadiweko  Djojodihardjo  from 
the  beginning.  The  students  came  out  of  the  two  participating  churches 
and  out  of  the  small  group  of  “Anabaptist”  congregations  in  Mandailing 
(South  Tapanuli,  Sumatra),  which  would  later  also  contribute  a  teacher, 
Yulianus  Nasution.  A  few  years  later  Alle  and  Aukje  Hoekema 
(Doopsgezinde  Zendings  Raad)  and  Lawrence  and  Shirlee  Yoder  (USA, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee)  joined  the  AKWW  staff.  Between  1971 
and  1974  Antonie  van  den  Doel  (Netherlands)  taught  there  as  well.  The 
Indonesian  churches  contributed  several  other  teachers,  including 
Koembino,  Hadinoertjito,  Mrs.  Martati  Insuhardiq  Kumaat,  Herutomo, 
and  Mesakh  Krisetya.  The  education  took  six  years  beyond  ninth  grade, 
and  every  second  year  a  new  class  was  admitted.  In  addition,  a  two-year 
training  program  for  evangelists  was  available. 

The  curriculum  placed  a  remarkable  emphasis  on  English  language 
and  relatively  less  on  history  and  doctrine  of  Anabaptism.  Other  courses 
taught  in  1971  were  anthropology,  psychology,  world  history,  Christian 
education,  and  administration.  The  courses  were  designated  as  (1)  basic 
courses,  (2)  major  courses  (exegesis,  biblical  theology,  dogmatics,  ethics, 
and  Anabaptist  belief)  and  (3)  practical  subjects.44  Later,  field  education 
was  also  included.  Among  other  things  it  stressed  the  praxis  of 
agricultural  and  village  development.45  Several  pastors  have  made 
especially  good  use  of  such  practical  knowledge.  For  the  rest  the 
curriculum  did  not  differ  much  from  that  of  other  theological  schools. 
The  AKWW  became  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Theological 
Schools  in  Indonesia  (Perhimpunan  Sekolah-Sekolah  Theologia  di 
Indonesia  [PERSETIA]),  which  regularly  organizes  consultations  about 
theological  specialties  and  about  developments  in  theological  education. 

Especially  within  the  GITJ,  the  AKWW  has  since  1971  produced  a 
good  number  of  pastors.  This  group,  the  third  generation  after 
independence  in  1945,  could  then  begin  to  occupy  its  place  in  the 
leadership  of  this  church. 


44  Martati  Insuhardiq  Kumaat,  Benih  Yang  Tumbuh  5,  65. 

45  “Laporan  Rektor  pada  Dies  Natalis  ke  XI  dan  Wisuda  ke  IV  Akademi  kristen 
Wiyata  Wacana”  (Report  of  the  Dean  for  the  1 1th  Anniversary  of  the  AKWW), 
in  Buku  Kenang-Kenangan  Akademi  Kristen  Wiyata  Wacana  Pati  (1976),  4-8. 
At  the  time  Mesakh  Krisetya  was  dean. 
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In  1973  the  AKWW  appointed  for  the  first  time  an  Indonesian 
principal,  Mesakh  Krisetya,  who  had  graduated  from  the  Baptist 
Seminary  in  Semarang  and  afterwards  had  studied  at  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  for  three  years.  This,  and  the  fact  that  after 
1979  no  foreign  teachers  were  working  at  the  AKWW,  indicate  the 
continuously  growing  independence  of  the  two  churches.  Around  1975  it 
was  decided  to  raise  the  educational  level  of  the  school.  In  the  future  the 
AKWW  would  offer  a  four-year  training  program  for  high  school 
graduates.  That  change  appeared  to  have  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
One  disadvantage  was  that  there  were  already  several  schools  of  that 
level  in  Central  Java  (Yogyakarta,  Salatiga)  which  offered  work  beyond 
the  bachelor’s  degree  issued  at  the  AKWW.  Moreover,  it  was  necessary 
to  upgrade  the  faculty  during  the  following  years.  The  advantage,  on  the 
other  side,  was  that  the  school  would  acquire  recognition  from  the 
government  more  readily  and  that  a  better  connection  with  postgraduate 
programs  would  be  assured. 

In  1976  serious  negotiations  took  place  with  the  Abdiel  Theological 
School  in  Ungaran,  south  of  Semarang.  Abdiel  was  an  enterprise  of 
several  Pentecostal  churches,  the  most  important  among  them  being  the 
Gereja  Isa  Al-Masih  (the  Church  of  Jesus  the  Messiah),  which  both  in  its 
charismatic,  pietistic  background  and  in  its  orientation  to  Indonesians  of 
Chinese  descent  showed  similarities  with  the  GKMI.46  Issues  of  students’ 
personal  discipline  and  piety,  and  practical  and  financial  matters  proved 
to  be  major  obstacles,  and  the  two  schools  had  to  withdraw  from  their 
plans  to  merge. 

Further  Developments  within  the  GKMI 

All  this  did  not  enhance  the  appeal  to  students  of  the  GKMI,  as  had  been 
hoped,  and  in  1981  the  GKMI  stepped  out  of  the  board  of  the  AKWW. 
At  that  time,  Mesakh  Krisetya  had  left  already  to  do  advanced  studies  in 
India.  Several  factors  led  to  the  GKMI  decision.  Many  young  people 
from  this  church  preferred  to  study  elsewhere,  in  a  bigger  city.  For  others 
the  education  in  Pati  was  too  much  influenced  by  liberal  theology  or  by  a 
too  one-sided  emphasis  on  rationality  at  the  expense  of  personal  piety. 
Possibly  a  certain  rivalry  in  the  board,  between  the  two  churches — and  in 
any  case,  a  shortage  of  mutual  trust — has  also  played  a  role.47  For  the 


46  Yoder,  The  Church  of  the  Muria,  53 1-4. 

47  Yoder,  The  Church  of  the  Muria,  530-1. 
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cooperation  of  the  GKMI  and  the  GITJ  in  general,  this  retraction  meant  a 
setback. 

Therefore,  in  more  recent  years  several  GKMI  students  could  be 
found  at  pietistic,  evangelical  institutions  like  Institut  Injil  Indonesia 
Batu  (near  Malang,  East  Java),  S.A.A.T.  Malang,  or  at  Abdiel  in 
Ungaran.  Others  choose  established  interdenominational  schools  like 
Duta  Wacana  at  Yogyakarta  (which  later  became  a  Christian  university 
with  a  theology  department),  or  the  theology  department  of  the  the 
Christian  university  Satya  Wacana  of  Salatiga.  Both  GKMI  and  GITJ 
participate  in  the  boards  of  these  two  schools  and  have  staff  members 
there.  At  these  places  it  is  possible  to  acquire  a  complete  scholarly 
education,  accredited  by  the  government. 

While  maintaining  openness  to  all  kinds  of  theological  schools,  in 
the  early  seventies  the  GKMI  opened  its  own  training  institute  in 
evangelism  in  Tanjung  Priok,  Jakarta.  This  institute  provided  a  course  of 
several  months  for  those  who  wanted  to  become  evangelists  in  the 
service  of  PIPKA  (Pengutusan  Injil  dan  Pelayanan  Kasih,  that  is,  Board 
of  Missions  and  Charities),  a  semi-independent  organization  within  the 
GKMI,  based  in  Jakarta.  Here  for  a  number  of  years  Mennonite  Brethren 
missionaries  served  as  instructors.  Neither  the  GITJ  nor  the  European 
Mennonites  participated  in  this  effort  because  they  were  afraid  of  the 
possible  division  which  another  Mennonite  denomination  might  cause.49 
However,  several  students  from  the  GITJ  followed  the  training  course 
and  became  PIPKA  evangelists,  in  Sumatra,  Kalimantan,  and  elsewhere. 

Recent  Developments  within  the  GITJ 

In  the  same  years  a  training  institute  for  religious  education  teachers  in 
primary  schools  had  opened  its  doors  in  Pati  (Pendidikan  Guru  Agama 
Atas  Kristen  [PGAAK]).  At  that  time,  several  such  schools  existed  on 


48  The  first  contact  with  the  Mennonite  Brethren  had  been  made  by  George 
Peters,  who  visited  Indonesia  several  times  to  do  missiological  research.  During 
his  1973  visit  he  met  again  with  Teopilus  Muryadi  Hadiprasetya  and  also  with 
Charles  Christano  and  others.  These  meetings  were  the  beginning  of  the 
cooperation  between  GKMI  (mainly  PIPKA)  and  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Board 
of  Missions  and  Charities. 

49  In  general,  the  GKMI  has  always  been  an  evangelistic  church  with  organized 
plans  for  church  planting  outside  the  Muria  area  and  outside  Java  (even  outside 
Indonesia).  On  the  other  hand,  the  GITJ  has  remained  a  rural  church  which 
confined  itself  (for  ecumenical  reasons)  to  the  Muria  area,  apart  from  a  few 
branches  elsewhere. 
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Java  because  there  was  some  hope  that  the  alumni  would  become 
government  paid  teachers  in  public  schools.  Most  faculty  members  of  the 
AKWW  also  taught  in  this  GITJ  owned  PGAAK  which  has  trained 
several  hundreds  of  students.  A  few  of  them  continued  their  studies  at  the 
AKWW  and  in  the  end  became  pastors.  Most  of  them  became  (religious) 
teachers  and  evangelists  within  the  GITJ  or  in  other  churches. 

After  the  GKMI  had  stepped  out  of  the  AKWW,  this  school 
continued  to  provide  a  four-year  education  for  pastors.  In  addition,  it 
started  a  three-year  course  for  religious  education  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  and  a  part-time  training  course  for  pastoral  assistants.50  However, 
during  the  eighties  a  decline  became  visible.  On  the  one  hand,  students 
continued  to  prefer  schools  in  bigger  cities  like  Yogyakarta  or  Semarang. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  AKWW  staff  remained  numerically  small,  and 
after  1979  no  European  or  North  American  teachers  were  working  in 
Pati,  except  for  periods  as  guest  lecturesrs.  Henk  Kossen  (then  professor 
at  the  Mennonite  Seminary  in  Amsterdam)  and  Jaap  Briisewitz  (also 
from  the  Netherlands)  served  in  this  way.  Finally,  internal  problems 
within  the  GITJ  hampered  relations  between  this  church  and  European 
and  North  American  Mennonites.  In  the  1990s  the  school  had  to  be 
closed  down  temporarily. 

Present  Situation  and  Evaluation 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  theological  education 
of  pastors  of  the  GITJ  and  GKMI  churches  has  been  stamped  by  clearly 
Anabaptist  features.  Before  World  War  2  this  was  hardly  the  case.  The 
successive  schools  in  Pati,  from  1950  on,  certainly  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  this  aspect,  though  there,  too,  it  was  a  hermeneutical  problem 
to  translate  “Anabaptism”  into  a  totally  different  cultural,  religious,  and 
political  context.  There  has  been  a  growing  awareness  among  GITJ  and 
GKMI  pastors  on  this  point  since  the  eighties,  yet  it  remains  difficult  to 
actualize  this  matter  in  a  situation  where  most  younger  pastors  received 
their  education  at  interdenominational  schools.  Duta  Wacana  in 
Yogyakarta  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  exception.  That  school,  where 


50  According  to  the  typescript  report  of  the  dean  of  the  AKWW,  S. 
Djojodihardjo,  1983.  In  that  year,  101  students  were  registered  in  all  the 
academic  programs.  Some  students  came  from  outside  the  GITJ. 
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Aristarkhus  Sukarto,  Karmito,  and  Mesakh  Krisetya  teach,  has  opened  a 
modest  peace  center.51 

Dutch  Mennonite  involvement  in  theological  education  in  Indonesia 
ceased  in  the  1980s,  except  for  some  financial  support  and  incidental 
visits.  North  American  involvement  continued  in  a  different  way,  with 
sending  staff  people  to  Salatiga  and  Yogyakarta.  Nevertheless  it  can  be 
stated  that  the  Indonesian  churches  GITJ  and  GKMI  are  standing  on  their 
own  feet.  A  report  by  the  Indonesian  Mennonite  Scholarship  Committee 
in  1996  lists  almost  thirty  theology  students  who  received  a  scholarship 
at  that  time;  ten  of  them  were  studying  at  Duta  Wacana  or  Satya  Wacana; 
twelve  at  the  then  still  functioning  AKWW;  the  others  at  Abdiel 
(Ungaran)  or  other  evangelical  schools  in  East  Java.52  This  indicates  that 
there  still  is  zest  for  theological  education  and  for  doing  pastoral  work  in 
the  churches. 

As  to  the  GITJ,  we  can  notice  a  preference  for  education  in  their 
own  area  or  for  education  in  an  ecumenical  setting  in  which  other 
Javanese-speaking  churches  are  involved.  Several  GITJ  pastors  after 
having  gotten  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  Pati  continued  their  studies  later  and 
obtained  a  M.Th.  degree  in  Salatiga  or  Yogyakarta.  Only  two  followed  a 
post-graduate  course  to  obtain  a  masters  degree  from  the  South  East  Asia 

c 

Graduate  School  of  Theology. 

As  we  have  seen,  within  the  GKMI  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
switch  from  a  fully  lay  leadership  to  a  professionally  trained  leadership. 
This  is  reflected  by  the  detailed  description  of  the  role  of  pastors, 
assistant  pastors,  and  evangelists  of  the  GKMI  in  its  church  order,  and  by 


51  Volume  50  (1995)  of  the  theological  periodical  Gema  Duta  Wacana ,  which  is 
published  by  the  Christian  university  Duta  Wacana,  was  dedicated  to  the  theme 
“Violence.”  Three  Mennonite  theologians  contributed  to  this  issue:  Aristarkhus 
Sukarto,  Mikha  Joedhiswara,  and  Karmito. 

52  Semi  Annual  Report  of  the  Mennonite  Scholarship  Committee,  Pati,  February 
1996,  mimeographed.  The  report  does  not  disclose  whether  those  students 
belong  to  GITJ,  GKMI,  or  another  church. 

53  Yulianus  Nasution  in  Pematang  Siantar,  1984,  in  the  field  of  dogmatics;  and 
Drie  Sutantyo  Brotosoedarmo  in  Jakarta,  1988,  ethics.  Because  of  the  internal 
problems  of  the  GITJ,  the  latter  later  switched  to  the  GKMI.  He  is  teaching  at 
the  theology  department  of  Satya  Wacana  University.  Nasution’ s  thesis  was  on 
“Salvation:  A  Study  of  the  Meaning  of  ‘Salvation’  and  the  Relevance  for  the 
Mission  of  the  Church  in  Indonesia  Now.” 
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the  elaborate  mode  of  ordination  of  those  ministers.54  Among  this 
professional  leadership,  an  important  stream  seeks  an  evangelical  type  of 
theological  education.  In  several  other  Chinese-based  churches  in 
Indonesia  we  see  the  same  attitude,  which  also  brings  along  a  clear 
vision  for  evangelization — in  a  way  similar  to  what  John  Sung  did  in  the 
1930s.  Another  segment  of  the  GKMI  leadership  received  its  training  in 
Yogyakarta  or  Salatiga.  In  the  faculties  of  both  schools  a  strong  GKMI 
presence  is  noticeable.  As  a  result,  recently  a  center  for  peace  studies 
started  in  Yogyakarta;  MCC  provides  expatriate  staff  people  for  this 
effort. 

GKMI  pastors  have  not  only  gotten  M.Th.  degrees  in  Indonesia,  but 
have  also  received  degrees  from  schools  elsewhere,  in  Singapore,  India, 
and  most  often  North  America.  Several  GKMI  pastors  studied  for  some 
time  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  in  Elkhart,  Indiana; 
Eastern  Mennonite  University  in  Harrisonburg,  Virginia;  or  at  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary  in  Pasadena,  California.  At  least  three  of  them, 
Mesakh  Krisetya,  Aristarkhus  Sukarto,  and  Eddy  Paimoen,  have 
obtained  a  doctorate  in  theology.55  Their  studies  show  a  genuine  concern 
about  the  necessity  to  contextualize  theology,  whether  it  be  in  the  field  of 
pastoral  studies,  New  Testament  studies,  or  political  ethics.  All  are 
involved  in  theological  education. 

A  global  attitude,  strong  Christian  convictions,  and  favorable 
economic  circumstances  made  possible  this  leap  forward  within  the 
GKMI.  This  church  certainly  is  in  a  position  to  assume  a  certain 
leadership  among  non-western  Mennonites,  in  spite  of  the  always 
difficult  political  and  ethnic  position  of  the  Chinese  minority  in 
Indonesia. 


54  See  Tata  Dasar  dan  Tata  Laksana  Persatuan  Gereja  Gereja  Kristen  Muria 
Indonesia,  as  approved  in  1993,  especially  61-70. 

55  Mesakh  Krisetya,  “Clinical  Pastoral  Education  in  Java:  Theological  and 
Cultural  Considerations”  (D.Min.  thesis,  School  of  Theology,  Claremont,  Calif., 
1990);  Aristarkhus  Sukarto,  “Witnessing  to  Christ  through  Eucharist:  A 
Proposal  for  the  Java  Christian  Churches  to  Contextualize  and  to  Communicate 
the  Gospel  to  its  Community”  (Th.D.  thesis,  Lutheran  School  of  Theology  at 
Chicago,  1993);  Eddy  Paimoen,  “Christian  Responsibility  in  Nation  Building: 
the  Church  and  the  State  in  Indonesia  Today”  (Th.D.  thesis,  South  East  Asia 
Graduate  School  of  Theology,  Jakarta,  1996). 
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Dutch  Mennonite  Mission 
and  Ecumenical  Relations 


INTRODUCTION 

Unlike  the  Nederlands  Zendelinggenootschap  (NZG),  which  was  not 
attached  to  any  church,  the  Doopsgezinde  Zendings  Vereeniging  (DZV) 
was  church  affiliated,  as  noted  in  chapter  1  above.  We  also  noted  that 
there  were  ecumenical  contacts  through  these  missionary  organizations 
already  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Many  Mennonites  did 
not  regard  the  NZG  and  the  DZV  as  rival  organizations.  Those  who 
deemed  it  necessary  to  establish  a  Mennonite  church  missionary 
association  were  concerned  that  the  NZG  would  become  too  much 
influenced  by  modernist  theology;  other  Mennonites,  who  wanted  the 
scales  weighing  civilization  and  conversion  tipped  toward  the  former, 
considered  the  influence  of  modernism  attractive.  Those  favoring 
creation  of  the  DZV  saw  it  as  a  sign  that  the  Mennonites,  a  socially 
emancipated  dissenting  group,  wished  to  make  their  own  mark  in  this 
new  field  of  Christian  action,  as  well  as  in  diaconal  care,  to  which  they 
had  always  given  attention.  Some  distrust  probably  remained;  after  all, 
the  initiatives  to  form  the  NZG  stemmed  mainly  from  the  working-class 
church  and  there  was  a  certain  disparity  between  the  two  organizations  in 
size,  in  attitude  to  colonial  rule  and  the  church  of  the  former  Dutch  East 
Indies,  and  in  ecclesiological  principles.  In  the  1950s  the  Doopsgezinde 
Zendings  Raad  (DZR)  also  felt  that  disparity.* 1  Fundamental 
ecclesiological  differences  still  tilt  the  scales  for  Dutch  Mennonites  and 
for  other  communions  that  are  part  of  the  Mennonite  World  Conference 
(MWC)  in  terms  of  their  posture  within  or  toward  ecumenism.  In  that 
respect,  their  ecclesiological  principles  are  comparable  to  the  weight  of 
confessions  of  faith  and  polities  in  a  number  of  other  Protestant  churches. 


Reprinted,  with  changes,  from  Documentatieblad  voor  de  geschiedenis  van  de 
Nederlandse  Zending  en  Overzeese  Kerken  5  (1998):  40-59. 

1  The  DZV,  a  private  association,  was  established  as  a  foundation  with  an 
ecclesiological  basis  in  1957.  The  board  is  called  Doopsgezinde  Zendings  Raad. 
Almost  all  its  members  have  been  appointed  by  the  Algemene  Doopsgezinde 
Societeit,  the  board  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  the  Netherlands. 
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Nevertheless,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  there  has  always  been  mutual 
respect  on  the  administrative  level  between  the  NZG  and  the  DZV.  The 
NZG  has  always  been  helpful  to  the  small  DZV.  When  after  World 
War  1  financial  assistance  from  Russia  dried  up  and  the  DZV  was  almost 
bankrupt,  the  board  even  considered  merging  with  the  Samenwerkende 
Zendings  Corporaties  (SZC)  in  Oegstgeest.2  Though  this  plan  never 
became  reality,  the  SZC  proffered  good  advice.  After  World  War  2,  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  adopted  the  same 
attitude  to  the  DZR.  On  the  mission  fields  themselves  there  usually  was 
the  same  kind  of  mutual  respect,  but  occasionally  rivalry  did  play  a  part. 

In  this  chapter,  I  will  briefly  describe  five  historical  situations  in 
which  ecumenical  relations  were  a  factor.  Here  “ecumenism”  denotes  the 
relation  to  people  or  missionary  structures  belonging  to  churches  other 
than  the  Mennonite  church.  Apart  from  that,  there  is  of  course  also 
international  inter-Mennonite  ecumenism.  That  will  be  left  aside  here,  as 
will  be  the  early  relationship  of  Dutch  Mennonites  with  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  (see  chapter  1  above).  The  cases  mentioned,  spread 
over  a  period  from  1851  to  1960,  are  found  in  the  spheres  of  activity  of 
the  Dutch  Mennonite  mission  in  Indonesia:  Central  Java,  Mandailing 
(North  Sumatra),  and  the  Vogelkop  (Bird’s  Head)  Peninsula  of  Irian 
Jaya. 

Jansz’s  Disappointment  about  Kayu-Apu 

The  first  missionary  of  the  DZV,  Pieter  Jansz,  left  for  Java  in  1851  in  the 
hope  of  becoming  a  private  teacher,  as  noted  in  chapter  2.  That  is  why  he 
did  not  apply  for  admission  as  a  missionary.  But  along  with  his  license  to 
teach,  he  was  granted  an  unsolicited  license  as  a  missionary,  i.e.,  for  the 
department  of  Jepara  of  the  residency  of  Jepara-Pati.  In  Jepara,  however, 
where  his  evangelizing  work  soon  took  priority  over  teaching,  things  did 
not  go  well.  The  local  Javanese  regent  opposed  him  and  the  subsequent 
Dutch  assistant  residents  then  gave  him  little  leeway.  Moreover,  the 
resident  at  Pati  did  not  give  him  opportunity  to  extend  his  activities  to  the 
whole  residency. 

When  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  a  few  Javanese  disciples  of  the 
NZG  missionary  J.  E.  Jellesma  (Mojowamo,  East  Java)  a  small 
community  came  into  being  at  Kayu-Apu,  near  Kudus,  about  20  miles 
from  Jepara,  Jansz  entertained  some  hope  that  this  congregation  would 


o  _ 

Theodoor  Erik  Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  Zending  in  Indonesie  (’s-Gravenhage: 
Boekencentrum,  1968),  92-3. 
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be  entrusted  to  him.  After  all,  of  the  missionaries,  he  lived  by  far  the 
closest  to  it.  However,  Jellesma  and  his  NZG  colleague  from  Semarang, 
Willem  Hoezoo,  rejected  that  idea.  In  his  diary  Jansz  blamed  them  for 
using  formal  arguments.  The  fact  that  Jansz  was  a  Mennonite  was  not  a 
hindrance.  But  this  future  congregation  had  been  founded  by  Jellesma’ s 
people  and  therefore  belonged  to  the  NZG.  Disappointed,  Jansz  wrote: 
“For  the  time  being  I  cannot  but  call  this  line  of  reasoning  lack  of  the 
true  Brotherhood,  which  recognizes  only  ‘one  Master  and  Lord’  and 
consequently  does  not  allot  any  community  to  itself  or  to  societies  or 
whomever,  but  exclusively  to  Christ,  the  only  Shepherd.”* * * 4 

For  the  NZG  more  factors  were  involved.  For  instance,  a  place  had 
to  be  found  for  T.  A.  F.  van  der  Valk,  and  Kayu-Apu  seemed  suitable.5 
Furthermore,  like  the  DZV,  the  NZG  when  it  wanted  to  expand  had  to 
take  into  account  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  On  November 
5,  1853,  Jellesma,  who  always  struck  a  serene  chord  in  his  letters,  wrote 
to  Jansz:  “In  my  letter  to  Br.  Hoezoo... I  mention  not  being  a  Mennonite, 
which  you  seem  to  take  for  anti  Mennonite.  Repeatedly  you  also  speak 
of  a  Reformed  community,  and  of  a  Reformed  Society,  both  of  which 
seem  to  denote  wrong  terms.  The  Dutch  Missionary  Society  has  no 
particular  color,  it  is  only  Christian....  In  this  respect  you  are  definitely 
more  colored  than  we  are.” 

Here  the  lack  of  ecclesiological  clarity  is  evident.  The  narrow  path 
of  Jansz  was  not  passable  for  Hoezoo  and  Jellesma.  If  only  Jansz  could 
walk  the  broader  path  of  the  “universally  Christian”!  The  board  of  the 


•5 

P.  Jansz,  ‘Tot  heil  van  Java's  arme  bevolking Een  keuze  uit  het  Dagboek 
(1851-1860)  van  Pieter  Jansz,  doopsgezind  zendeling  in  Jepara,  Midden- Java 
(Hilversum:  Verloren,  1997),  52-3  (18  May  1853),  as  well  as  correspondence 

with  Jellesma,  Archives  DZV. 

4  Jansz,  Dagboek,  53  (18  May  1853). 

5  Eventually  Van  der  Valk  was  stationed  in  East  Java.  He  resigned  the 
missionary  service  as  early  as  1855  because  as  a  follower  of  modernism  he 
could  not  agree  with  the  idea  of  mission.  See  Jansz,  Dagboek,  93,  94,  (20  and  22 
April  1855),  and  A.  Th.  Boone,  Bekering  en  beschaving:  De  agogische 
activiteiten  van  het  Nederlandsch  Zendelinggenootschap  in  Oost  Java  (1840- 
1865)  (Zoetermeer:  Boekencentrum,  1997),  e.g.  37;  82,  n.  42.  In  spite  of  the 
great  theological  differences  between  Jansz  and  Van  der  Valk,  the  tone  of  their 
correspondence  was  quite  cordial,  at  least  until  the  end  of  1855.  Letters  and 
copies  in  Archives  DZV,  PA  305/419.  Van  der  Valk  and  his  wife  spent  some 
time  with  Jansz  at  the  beginning  of  their  stay  in  Java.  Jansz,  Diary  (21  August 
1853). 
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The  church  building  in  Kayu-Apu  where  Johann  Fast  worked 

(Photograph  ca.  1920,  from  a  series  of  postcards  made  for  evangelistic  use  in  Europe) 


DZV  reacted  both  pragmatically  and  wisely  and  called  on  Jansz  to  resign 
himself  to  his  fate.  But  in  so  doing  it  unfortunately  also  avoided  the 
ecumenical  discussion.  Presumably  the  merchants  on  the  board  of  the 
DZV  prevailed  over  the  theologians! 

Six  years  later  there  appeared  to  be  a  new  chance  that  Kayu-Apu, 
this  time  together  with  Semarang,  would  be  entrusted  to  the  DZV,  on 
either  a  permanent  or  a  temporary  basis.  Hoezoo  had  to  fill  the  empty 
place  in  Mojowamo  caused  by  the  death  of  Jellesma.  This  time 
agreement  appeared  possible  between  the  missionaries  of  the  NZG  and 
the  DZV  in  spite  of  some  mutual  irritation,  but  the  deal  fell  through 
because  the  annual  meeting  of  the  NZG  ultimately  did  not  permit  it. 
Apparently  some  distrust  of  the  DZV  remained.  J.  Kruyt,  a  recent  arrival, 
was  stationed  at  Semarang.6  All  this  led  to  a  rift  between  Jansz  and 
Hoezoo,  who  had  worked  together  closely  during  their  first  years  in  Java. 
When  Hoezoo  returned  to  Semarang  after  a  few  years,  a  certain  distance 
remained. 


6  Jansz,  Dagboek,  146-7,  153-4. 
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It  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Hoezoo  in  1 896  that  Kayu-Apu 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  DZV,  so  Jansz  never  worked  there.  By  that 
time  the  DZV  was  permitted  to  operate  in  the  whole  residence.  Jansz’ s 
son-in-law,  Johann  Fast,  became  a  missionary  there.  It  was  in  his  house 
that  Jansz  and  his  wife  spent  the  last  years  of  their  lives  and  they  were 
buried  at  Kayu-Apu.  “The  matter  concerning  baptism  has  been  settled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  The  people  are  resigned  that  only  the 
faithful  receive  the  seal  of  the  covenant,”  Jansz  wrote  in  his  last  report  to 
the  DZV.7 

Contacts  with  the  RMG  in  Mand ailing,  South  Tapanuli 

The  work  in  Mandailing,  Tapanuli  Selatan  in  Sumatra,  began  in  1870 
with  Heinrich  Dirks.8  Thanks  to  the  fact  that  the  DZV  received  a  lot  of 
financial  support  from  large  groups  of  originally  Dutch-German 
Mennonites  who  had  settled  in  Ukraine,  it  was  able  to  open  a  new 
missionary  area,  in  addition  to  Jepara.  The  Dutch  missionary 
organizations  already  had  good  contacts  with  the  Missionshaus  at 
Barmen  and  therefore  it  seemed  an  obvious  course  to  ask  the  advice  of 
the  RMG  about  a  possible  new  area  for  the  DZV.  The  RMG  pointed  to 
Angkola  and  Mandailing  as  suitable  locations.  Both  bordered  on  areas 
where  the  RMG  was  active.  Dr.  F.  Fabri,  then  Barmen’s  Missions- 
direktor ,  asserted  that  “there  is  absolutely  no  danger  that  if  Dirks  settled 
in  Sumatra,  his  position  would  be  in  any  way  dependent  on  Barmen, 
which  might  cause  damage  to  the  integrity  of  his  situation  as  a 
missionary  of  our  Mennonite  Society.”9  Fabri  even  came  to  Amsterdam 
to  have  further  discussions  with  the  DZV  board  there.  Finally  the  choice 
was  made  for  Mandailing. 

At  Mandailing  Heinrich  Dirks  and  a  number  of  other  missionaries 
from  the  circle  of  German  and  Russian  Mennonites  were  able  to  work  in 
perfect  harmony  with  their  neighboring  colleagues  from  the  RMG.  On 
the  administrative  level,  too,  relations  between  RMG  and  DZV  were 
always  good.  On  the  other  hand,  the  field  for  evangelization  proved  less 
fertile  than  had  been  hoped  because  from  the  south  the  influence  of  Islam 
grew  steadily.  Human  failings  on  the  part  of  a  few  missionaries  also 
played  a  part. 


7  Report  written  on  8  January  1903  and  included  in  Verslag  DZV  55  (1903):  4. 

o 

See  chapter  4  above. 

9  Minutes  of  the  DZV,  21  April  1869. 
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Reports  of  encounters  with  RMG  missionaries  repeatedly  give 
evidence  of  mutual  appreciation.10  The  shared  experience  of  the 
schooling  at  Barmen  must  have  been  a  major  factor.  Especially  in  the 
first  few  decades  this  outlook  fitted  in  well  with  the  religious  world  of 
the  Mennonites  in  Ukraine,  and  Fabri ’s  theological  views  were 
reasonably  similar  to  those  of  Dutch  Mennonites.  Later,  when  Barmen 
and  the  RMG  ran  into  problems  for  various  reasons,  candidates  were  sent 
for  their  training  to  Sankt  Chrischona  near  Basel  and  to  the  Waisen-  und 
Missions-Anstalt  at  Neukirchen.  But  that  was  arranged  from  Gnadenfeld 
in  Ukraine;  the  DZV  in  the  Netherlands  had  no  say  in  the  matter. 

In  1881,  when  Dirks  decided  to  return  to  Ukraine,  no  successor  was 
immediately  available  from  his  own  circle.  In  consultation  with  the 
RMG,  missionary  T.  E.  Irle  from  Germany  was  temporarily  loaned  to  the 
DZV.*  11  He  was  to  work  at  Mandailing  for  seven  years,  from  1881  to 
1888.  In  the  consultations  about  his  possible  appointment  Fabri  naturally 
wrote  to  raise  the  question  of  infant  baptism:  “Furthermore  Dr.  Fabri 
enquires  after  our  views  on  infant  baptism.  Whether  we  release  it,  i.e., 
whether  we  leave  it  to  the  wish  of  the  parents  if  infant  baptism  will  be 
performed  or  not.”  The  DZV  did  not  make  an  issue  of  Irle’s  continued 
membership  in  the  Protestant  church,  but  “the  Governors  cannot  possibly 
permit  a  brother,  active  in  their  service,  to  administer  infant  baptism.” 
Irle  agreed  wholeheartedly  and  did  his  work  with  great  dedication  and 
diligence,  much  longer  than  originally  intended. 

Further  ecumenical  contacts  about  Mandailing  mainly  took  place 
when  the  last  German-Ukrainian  missionary,  Peter  Nachtigal,  died 


10  G.  van  Asselt,  in  Achttien  Jaren  onder  de  Bataks  (Rotterdam:  D.  A.  Daamen, 
1905),  173ff.,  gives  an  account  of  a  trip  he  made  with  Dirks  to  find  a  suitable 
area  for  him.  Dirks  is  there  called  “an  Israelite  without  deceit.”  The  Minutes  of 
the  DZV,  21  January  1874,  mention  a  letter  from  Dirks  dated  2  November  1873, 
in  which  he  writes  that  he  has  had  an  agreeable  visit  from  the  missionaries 
C.  W.  S.  Heine,  Chr.  Leipoldt,  A.  Mohri,  and  Van  Dalen. 

11  On  the  contacts  between  Dr.  Fabri  of  RMG  and  the  DZV,  see  Minutes  of  the 
DZV,  17  March  1880  and  7  May  1880.  A  detailed  account  of  the  installation  or 
confirmation  of  Tilleman  Ernst  Irle  (1848-1922)  in  the  consistory  of  the 
Doopsgezinde  Singelkerk  in  Amsterdam  on  5  November  1880  can  also  be  found 
in  Archives  DZV.  Irle  was  to  continue  his  work  in  the  service  of  the  RMG 
elsewhere  in  Sumatra. 

12  Minutes  of  an  extra  board  meeting  of  the  DZV,  7  May  1880  (Archives  DZV, 
PA  305/3).  See  also  Minutes  of  the  DZV,  19  May  1880. 
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suddenly  in  1928.  The  sources  of  income  from  the  then  Soviet  Union  had 
entirely  dried  up  after  1917,  nor  could  any  new  missionaries  be  recruited 
there.  The  DZV,  itself  struggling  with  deficits  and  a  lack  of  vision  in 
those  years,  did  not  succeed  in  providing  a  successor,  not  even  from 
Germany  or  North  America.  H.  J.  Eggink  of  the  Java  Committee,  who 
worked  in  neighboring  Angkola,  took  over  the  work  at  Mandailing  for 
almost  eighteen  months.  Then  followed  consultations  with  the 
Samenwerkende  Zendings  Corporaties  (SZC)  as  well  as  a  lengthy 
correspondence  between  the  DZV  and  the  RMG,  which  spanned  the 
years  1928-1938  and  resumed  later,  continuing  until  1954.  Handing  over 
the  area  completely  to  the  RMG,  as  missionary  H.  de  Kleine  and  others 
within  the  RMG  proposed,  was  unacceptable  to  the  majority  of  the 
board,  partly  because  Mennonites  in  Germany  and  North  America  would 
not  understand;  accepting  responsibility  for  it  was  too  much  for  the  DZV. 
But  the  issue  did  lead  to  renewed  discussion  of  the  dilemma:  Mennonite 
mission  or  “united  mission”?  The  missionary  director  of  the  SZC  at  the 
time,  the  Rev.  D.  Crommelin,  who  was  asked  to  explain  the  advice  of 
“Oegstgeest”14  in  a  board  meeting  of  the  DZV,  argued  that  the  DZV 
should  look  “through  the  eyes  of  the  people  in  the  Dutch  Indies”  when 
making  a  decision.15  One  board  member  disagreed,  because  he  detected 
“something  narrow-minded”  in  the  views  of  those  foreign  Mennonites.16 


13  In  the  years  1910-1920  several  mission  associations  with  a  Reformed 
background,  among  them  the  NZG,  decided  to  cooperate,  and  formed  the 
Samenwerkende  Zendings  Corporaties.  In  November  1946  it  was  succeeded  by 
the  Verenigde  Nederlandse  Zendingscorporaties  (VNZ).  In  1951,  when  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  adopted  a  new  church  order,  the  VNZ  became  the 
mission  board  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  (Raad  voor  de  Zending  van  de 
Nederlandse  Hervormde  Kerk  [RZNHK]).  In  a  similar  way  a  few  years  later  the 
DZV,  originally  formed  as  an  association  of  individual  Mennonites,  also  became 
incorporated  in  the  Mennonite  church  structure. 

14  From  1919  to  1999  the  Nederlandsche  Zendingsschool  (later  called  Hendrik 
Kraemer  Instituut)  and  the  office  of  the  SZC  (later,  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church)  had  their  headquarters  in  the  village  of  Oegstgeest 
near  Leiden.  The  DZV,  too,  was  involved  in  the  start  of  the  new  missionary 
school,  then  still  in  Rotterdam.  Throughout  the  twentieth  century  most  Dutch 
DZV  missionaries  and  a  number  of  Ukrainian,  German,  and  Swiss  missionaries 
were  (partly)  educated  here. 

15  Minutes  of  the  DZV,  5  November  1928  (Archives  DZV,  305/7). 

16  Minutes  of  the  DZV,  4  March  1929. 
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Positively  ecumenically  minded  was  Dr.  A.  K.  Kuiper,  who  explained  his 
view  in  an  annual  meeting  of  the  DZV: 

The  world  is  too  strong  for  a  divided  Christianity.  ...Evangelization  for 
small  groups  appears  more  typically  Mennonite  than  Christianization 
of  whole  peoples.  Pakanten  requires  a  federation.  Are  the  typically 
Anabaptist  features  not  in  danger  here?  Here  the  problem  of  baptism 
poses  itself  for  us.  The  various  modes  of  baptism  bewilder  the 
indigenous  people.  Yet  we  also  have  to  take  foreign  Mennonites  into 
account....  Unity  is  needed.  We  must  not  export  our  historical 
differences  to  the  East  Indies,  but  Jesus  Christ,  who  will  Himself 
constitute  a  community  for  Himself  there.  These  ideas  are  quite  likely 
to  be  accepted  in  the  Netherlands.17 

Ultimately  it  was  not  theological  considerations  but  practical  and 
financial  circumstances  that  were  the  deciding  factor  here.  In  fact,  the 
congregations  at  Mandailing  were  left  to  their  own  devices,  in  spite  of 
repeated  pleas  from  Peter  Nachtigal’s  widow,  Susi  Franz.18  As  a  result, 
after  the  war  the  number  of  Christians  at  Mandailing  dropped  sharply. 
Although  the  ties  were  restored  through  the  Javanese  communion  in  the 
Muria  area,  the  approach  ultimately  adopted  by  the  remaining 
communities  at  Mandailing — of  joining  the  Angkola-Batak  church  as  an 
independent  classis  with  a  certain  status  aparte — appears  to  have  been  a 
sensible  solution,  from  both  an  ecumenical  and  a  practical  point  of  view. 

The  Issue  of  the  Apostles’  Creed 

Both  in  the  decade  before  and  in  the  first  few  years  after  World  War  2 
the  acceptance  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  by  the  Javanese  communion  was  a 
subject  of  debate  within  the  DZV.  Between  1930  and  1938  preparations 
were  made  for  the  independence  of  all  the  Javanese  congregations  in  the 
Muria  area.  This  included  drawing  up  regulations  for  the  Patoenggilan 

17  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  DZV,  25  June  1929.  Dr.  A.  K.  Kuiper 
(1864-1944)  was  a  pastor  in  Amsterdam  from  1901  to  1930.  From  1914  to  1924 
he  was  chairman  of  the  DZV.  He  was  also  active  in  the  so-called  Elspeetse 
Vereeniging  and  in  Kerk  en  Vrede,  an  interdenominational  organization  for 
church  and  peace.  Kuiper  wrote  many  meditations  as  well  as  a  brochure, 
Zending:  een  Wekstem  voor  de  gemeente.  He  considered  ecumenical  cooperation 
in  the  missionary  area  necessary,  “disfavouring  the  peculiar  differences  derived 
from  European  situations.” 

1  o 

The  correspondence  between  the  DZV  and  the  VEM  concerning  Mandailing 
can  be  found  in  the  VEM  archives  at  Barmen.  See  also  Jensma,  Doopsgezinde 
zending,  124-5. 
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Pasamoewan  (association  of  congregations),  the  first  draft  of  which  was 
finished  in  1938.  Among  the  general  principles  articulated  in  those 
regulations  one  finds  brief  articles  on  adult  baptism,  rejection  of  the  oath, 
and  defenselessness  as  an  evangelical  principle,  as  well  as  a  reference  to 
ecumenism:  “The  Brotherhood  as  a  part  of  the  great  community  of  Christ 
confesses  God  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  specified  in  the 
Twelve  Articles  of  Faith.” 

In  the  commentary  from  Java,  which  like  the  first  draft  itself  was 
mainly  the  work  of  German  missionary  H.  Schmitt,  it  is  said  that  the 
Apostles’  Creed  in  these  Javanese  communities  is  no  different  from  “the 
‘sober  phrasing’  of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  without  history! 
Although  its  history  is  western,  the  content  is  first  and  foremost  a  ‘sober 
phrasing’  (Dr.  Schuurman  in  De  Opwekker  of  October  1938,  p.  415  top) 
of  our  creed.”  And  “here  it  is  the  living  symbol  of  the  faith  (eastern) 
rather  than  the  separate  letter  (western).  It  is  the  sahadat  [confession  of 
faith]  Christen\  After  all,  there  is  a  sahadat  Islam”19 

Of  course  the  matter  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  cannot  be  detached 
from  the  question  of  whether  a  separate  Mennonite  mission  would 
remain  possible  in  Indonesia  in  the  future.  DZV  board  member  Rev.  J.  E. 
van  Brakel  had  already  discussed  this  matter  with  Dr.  H.  Kraemer,  who 
was  highly  respected  among  Mennonites.  Schmitt  and  a  few  other 
missionaries  had  gone  to  see  Kraemer  in  Solo  (Surakarta)  to  gain  advice 

9  1 

on  the  drafting  of  regulations.  His  views  and  Schuurman’ s  are  apparent 
in  this  commentary. 

Apparently  such  a  commentary  was  necessary.  The  majority  of  the 
board  of  the  DZV,  in  this  respect  expressing  the  view  of  the  Dutch 
Mennonite  church  as  a  whole,  strongly  resisted  incorporating  the 
Apostles’  Creed  in  the  regulations.  However  “eastern”  the  interpretation, 
“the  seemingly  innocent  mention  of  Father  and  Son  and  H.  S.  is 
ultimately  dogmatic-systematic  church  thinking,”  Van  Brakel  said.22  The 


19  Excerpt  from  the  letter  accompanying  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of 
Mennonite  missionaries  in  Java,  where  the  second  reading  of  the  subject  was 
chosen  (5  November  1938). 

20 

On  this  influence,  see  Alle  Hoekema,  “Kraemers  invloed  op  Doopsgezinde 
Zending,”  in  Algemeen  Doopsgezind  Weekblad  (4  June  1988). 

21  Minutes  of  the  DZV,  17  October  1938  and  21  November  1938. 

22 

Summary  of  proposals  put  forward  by  Rev.  J.  E.  van  Brakel.  For  many  years 
Van  Brakel  was  a  member  of  the  board.  Also,  he  wrote  brochures  on  mission 
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aforementioned  Dr.  Kuiper,  who  personally  greatly  appreciated  the 
Apostles’  Creed,  also  objected  to  its  incorporation  in  regulations:  “I 
consider  dogmatic  definition  of  what  has  been  revealed  to  us  in  the  H.  S. 
very  meaningful,  but  in  my  view  it  should  never  be  decreed  as 
immutable  truth  among  us  Mennonites.”23  It  is  curious  that  this 
discussion  should  take  place  only  then  within  the  board  of  the  DZV, 
because  Pieter  Jansz  had  used  the  Apostles’  Creed  in  his  catechesis  as 
early  as  the  nineteenth  century  and  Pieter  Anthonie  Jansz  had  also 
mentioned  the  Twelve  Articles  in  the  regulations  for  the  separate 
communities  in  Java,  the  Pranata  Pasamoewan.  All  this  is  certainly  not 
entirely  explained  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  few  decades  the  church 
had  gradually  shifted  in  a  more  liberal  direction.  Kuiper  was  certainly  not 
a  real  liberal.  But  like  several  other  Mennonites  he  could  be 
characterized  as  orthoprax  rather  than  orthodox.  At  any  rate  the 
congregations  in  Java  did  not  yield  to  the  arguments  of  the  board  in  the 
Netherlands  and  retained  the  particular  article  unaltered,  for  ecumenical 
and  catechetical  reasons. 

Ten  years  after  these  debates  on  the  Pranata  Pasamoewan,  questions 
were  asked  about  the  Apostles’  Creed  again  during  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  DZV  in  1948.  The  tone  of  the  debate  had  changed  and  the  arguments 
that  had  been  heard  from  Java  earlier  appeared  to  be  accepted: 

When  congregations  arise  as  a  result  of  our  missionary  work,  they  must 
be  absolutely  free  to  determine  how  they  wish  to  organize  their 
communities  and  even  if  they  consider  a  confession  necessary.  The 
background  of  our  congregations  in  Java  is  so  completely  different 
from  ours;  their  circumstances  amid  a  hostile,  purely  Mohammedan 
population  so  much  more  difficult  than  those  we  live  in,  that  it  is 
understandable  that  they  have  opted  for  something  to  hold  onto  in  the 


and  on  Islam  and  a  few  times  gave  lectures  on  mission  to  students  of  the 
Mennonite  Seminary. 

23  Preliminary  report  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Kuiper,  15  October  1938.  Kuiper  considered 
the  matter  of  confessing  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  of  greater  weight  than  the  matter  of 
infant  baptism  or  adult  baptism:  “We  should  not  take  a  western  European 
Christianity  nor  a  ‘Mennonite’  Christianity  to  the  Indies.  I  understand  very  well 
that  infant  baptism  cannot  be  introduced  in  our  Javanese  communities,  but  adult 
baptism  must  not  be  erected  as  a  fence  between  different  Protestant  Christian 
communities.” 
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form  of  a  confession  for  the  ordinary  people  in  the  Javanese 
congregations.24 

This  change  is  not  surprising.  After  the  foundation  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  a  discussion  started  in  that  same  year  (1948)  within 
the  Dutch  Mennonite  church  about  the  authority  of  the  Apostles’  Creed. 
This  shows  that  various  Mennonites  were  able  to  attach  value  to  this 
confession,  apart  from  certain  anti-  or  un-do gmatic  judgments.  The  same 
discussion  was  to  flare  up  again  on  the  occasion  of  the  reformulation  of 
the  basis  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  the  Assembly  of  New 
Delhi  in  1961.  It  became  quiescent  for  a  few  decades  after  that.  The 
Apostles’  Creed  never  acquired  ecclesiastical  authority  among  Dutch 
Mennonites.  In  Java  the  Apostles’  Creed  is  a  standard  part  of  the  liturgy 
of  the  Gereja  Injili  di  Tanah  Jawa  (GITJ)  and  of  many  other  member 
churches  of  the  Persekutuan  Gereja-gereja  di  Indonesia  (Community  of 
Churches  in  Indonesia,  [PGI]). 

Toward  One  Church  in  the  New  Indonesia? 

During  the  first  annual  meeting  the  DZV  was  able  to  hold  after  the  war, 
on  June  25,  1946,  there  was  debate  on  plans  on  the  part  of  the  SZC  at 
Oegstgeest  to  favor  the  development  of  one  church  in  Central  and  East 


24  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  DZV,  1 1  September  1948. 

25 

See  Alle  Hoekema,  “Een  balancerend  hart.  Doopsgezinden  tussen  (wereld)- 
broederschap  en  oecumene,”  in  Onaangeroerd  tegoed:  Vijf  essays  over  het 
doopsgezinde  erfgoed,  ed.  Alle  Hoekema  (Zoetermeer:  Boekencentrum,  1996), 
27-45,  esp.  36-7.  In  earlier  centuries  several  confessions  had  great  authority 
among  Mennonites.  This  applies  specifically  to  the  so-called  Dordrecht 
Confession  of  1632.  Usually  the  function  of  these  confessions  was  to  “bring 
together  the  estranged  [Mennonite]  parties  as  ‘presentations  of  peace,’  but  apart 
from  that  they  served  to  give  account  of  the  faith  to  the  authorities  or  to  the 
Reformed  Church.”  See  Sjouke  Voolstra,  “Dopers  belijden”  in  Confessie  van 
Dordrecht  1632,  Doperse  Stemmen  5  (Amsterdam:  Doopsgezinde  Historische 
Kring,  1982),  17-29.  The  general  historical  context  of  these  writings  is  the 
confessionalization  in  Protestant  Europe  from  the  early  seventeenth  century 
onward. 

Howard  John  Loewen  rightly  distinguishes  between  creedal  and  confessional: 
“The  European  and  North  American  Mennonite  tradition  is  very  much  a 
confessional  tradition,  even  though  it  is  not  a  creedal  tradition  in  the  classical 
sense  of  that  term.”  Howard  John  Loewen,  One  Lord,  One  Church,  One  Hope 
and  One  God:  Mennonite  Confessions  of  Faith  (Elkhart:  Institute  of  Mennonite 
Studies,  1985),  47. 
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Oegatgeeat,  2?  Mei  1946.* 


j  Zaar  Geachte  DameB  en  Heeren, 

Op  14  Mai  jll.  had  in  net  Zendingscentrura  der  G-eref  ormeerde  Kerken 
ta  Baarn  aan  samenkomst  plaats  van  de  Deputaten  voor  da  Zending  diar 
Kerken  mat  hat  Direct orium  der  Samenwerkende  Zendingacorporaties  te 
Oagetgeast.  In  opdracht  van  daze  vergadering  richt  ik  mi;j  totsU  mat  de 
-  volgende  mededeallngen.  - 

Er  hebben  ons  verschillande  berichten  bereikt  waaruif  duidelijk 
blijkt,  dat  da  Protestant ache  Christenen  In  Midden-  en  Ooat-Java  gadu- 
randa  de  Japansche  bezetting,  gehael  ult  eigen  beweglng  tot ^aanaensluiting 
zijn  gekomen,  zoodat  practisch  gesproken  kan  worden  van  de  e&x-erordlng 
dar  Kerken  van  Midden-  en  Oost-Java.  Samenaprekingen  hebben  plaata  gehad 
tusachen  afgevaardigden  dar  verachillende  terreinen,  waarblj  men  bet  eens 
ward  over  bet  handbaven  van  een  presbyteriale  kerkorde  en  ook  overeen-  ■ 
kwam  am  de  apostolieche  geloofsbelijdenis  ale  grondslag  te  aanvaarden. 
f")  Poen  in  1942  de  Christenen  van  sommige  gemeenten  der  Dapsgezinde  Sending'; 
aan  ernatige  vervolging  van  Mohammedaansche  zljde  blootstonden,  zijn  een 
3~tal  Jav.predikanten  uit  Ooat-  en  Midden-Java  "ala  afgevaardigden  der 
Javaansche  Kerkw,  naar  Margaredja  gegaan  ova.  dear  pastorale  hulp  te  bie- 
den. 

Door  een  en  ander  wordt  o*i.  bewezen  dat,  ook  al  zou  de  «5$nwording 
der  Javaaneche  Kerk  wellicht  nog  niet  formeel  haar  beelag  hebben  gekre- 
gen,  dit  toch  weldra  het  geval  zal  zijn,  aangezien  materieel  die  een- 
wording  reeds  een  felt  is. 

Deza  o.i.  verblijdende  gang  van  zaken  is  oorzaak,  dat  de  zendende  : 
organen  in  Nederland  de  drlngende  noodzakelijkheid  van  nauwer  a&neen- 
K.  slutting  hebben  lngezien,  wat  op  de  te  Baarn  gehouden  bijeenkomat  ten 

duidelijkste  is  gebleken.  Omtrent  de  noodzakelijkheid  van  eenheid  in  de 
opleiding  van  Javaansche  predikanten  en  van  nauwe  saraenwerking  op  ver-  - 
sohillende  andere  punten,  zijn  wij  het  eens  geworden.  Staande  d*  vt*ga- 
dering  ward  besloten  one  ook  tot  U  te  wenden  om  U  van  een  en  ander  op  de 
hoogte  te  atellen  en  U  uit  te  noodigen,  U  te  beraden  over  de  vraag  of  .  v 

Wandag  17  Juni  ten  10.30  in  de  Nederl.Zendingssohool  te  Oegatgeeat  zal 


Page  of  a  letter  by  D.  Crommelin,  director  of  the  SZC  (predecessor  of  the 
Reformed  mission  board)  Oegstgeest,  Netherlands  (27  May  1 946),  inviting  the 
DZV  board  and  the  board  of  the  Salatiga  Mission  to  discuss  the  imminent  unity 
of  the  churches  of  Central  Java 

(Archives  DZV,  Amsterdam,  PA  305/115) 
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Java.  A  letter  from  Crommelin,  dated  May  27,  1946,  and  addressed  to  the 
DZV  and  the  Salatiga-Mission,  points  to  a  desire  for  unification  of  the 
churches  in  Central  and  East  Java  that  had  grown  “spontaneously”  as 
early  as  the  Japanese  occupation:  “Discussions  have  taken  place  between 
representatives  of  the  various  areas,  during  which  they  agreed  on 
retaining  a  presbyterial  church  order  and  also  agreed  to  accept  the 
Apostles’  Creed  as  a  basis.  In  1942,  when  Christians  of  some 
congregations  of  the  Mennonite  mission  were  subject  to  serious 
persecution  by  Muslims,  three  Javanese  ministers  from  East  and  Central 
Java  went  to  Margaredja  ‘as  representatives  of  the  Javanese  Church’  to 
offer  pastoral  support  there.”  In  other  words:  “practically  speaking”  and 
“materially,”  unification  was  already  a  fact.  To  a  certain  extent  this  was 
correct.  After  all,  on  May  22,  1946,  the  Dewan  Permoesjawaratan 
Geredja-Geredja  di  Indonesia  (consultative  body  of  the  churches  in 
Indonesia)  was  founded,  an  initiative  of  the  Rev.  B.  Probowinoto,  A.  M. 
Tambunan  and  others.  The  goal  was  “mempersoalkan  dan 
mempertimbangkan  kepentingan  Geredja-geredja  bersama”  (consulta¬ 
tion  about  common  interests  of  the  churches).28  But  this  was  about 
nothing  more  than  a  federative  relationship.  During  a  meeting  of  the 
Deputies  for  the  Mission  of  the  Reformed  Churches  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  SZC,  which  took  place  at  Baam  on  May  14,  1946,  it  was 
decided  to  inform  the  DZV  and  the  Salatiga-Mission  of  these 
developments  “and  to  invite  you  to  consider  the  question  whether  it  is 
not  also  your  responsibility  to  favor  with  us  the  unity  of  the  churches  in 
Java  as  best  we  can.” 

Apparently  these  developments  caused  some  distrust  on  the  part  of 
the  small  missionary  organizations  mentioned.  The  DZV  board 
considered  this  more  premature.  The  board’s  opinion  was  reinforced  by  a 
letter  from  the  chairman  and  the  secretary  of  the  Missionary  Council  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Dr.  P.  Boendermaker  and  Rev.  J. 
Hallewas,  which  says:  “The  idea  seems  to  prevail  too  much  there  [at 


27  Letter  to  be  found  in  Archives  DZV,  PA  305/115. 

28 

See  F.  L.  Cooley,  “Bagaimana  Terbentuknya  D.G.I.?”  in  Peninjau  2,  no.  4 
(1975):  286-305;  quotation  on  295.  For  an  account  of  this  inaugural  meeting, 
see  Chr.  G.  F.  de  Jong,  De  Gereformeerde  zending  in  Midden-Java  1931-1975: 
Een  bronnenpublicatie  (Zoetermeer:  Boekencentrum,  1997),  312-22  (document 
79).  Other  initiatives  in  the  same  period  are  the  conference  of  missionary 
workers,  August  1946,  Jakarta,  and  the  subsequent  conference  of  Malino  in 
March  1947. 
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Oegstgeest]  that  soon  all  the  work  in  Indonesia  will  have  to  be  regarded 
as  work  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Our  councils,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of 
the  opinion  that  soon  all  the  work  in  Indonesia  will  have  to  be  done  in  a 
cooperation  of  the  churches  in  the  Netherlands  with  the  churches  in 
Indonesia  and  that  in  that  cooperation  the  small  churches  and  missionary 
societies  will  have  to  take  up  their  place  as  well.”29 

On  the  other  hand,  the  DZV  board  did  gather  information  by 
entering  into  a  discussion  with  Rev.  D.  Crommelin  and  Rev.  H.  A. 
Wiersinga,  as  well  as  asking  advice  from  its  former  missionary  doctor 
K.  P.  C.  A.  Gramberg.  The  minutes  of  February  10,  1947,  mention: 

The  executive  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  make  sure 
that  nothing  is  imposed  on  our  communities  that  is  against  their  will. 
That  means,  then,  that  we  certainly  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
emancipation;  witness,  for  that  matter,  the  fact  that  even  before  the  war 
several  of  our  churches  were  independent  congregations.  Whether 
emancipation  implies  joining  one  Javanese  church  is  a  matter  that  our 
congregations  must  judge  independently.  As  far  as  that  is  possible  for 
us  in  the  given  circumstances,  we  shall  have  to  make  sure  that  political 
circumstances  do  not  lead  our  congregations  to  something  they  would 
really  not  wish. 

Several  things  appear  to  be  mixed  together  here.  In  this  period  the 
DZV  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  direct  contact  with  the 
communities  in  the  Muria  area  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  front  line 
between  Sukarno’s  Republican  troops  and  the  Dutch  authorities  was 
exactly  there.  The  DZV  did  not  want  to  take  any  definite  steps  before 
there  had  been  such  a  contact.  Besides,  the  SZC  (which  meanwhile  had 
taken  the  name  Verenigde  Nederlandse  Zendingscorporaties  [VNZ]) 
were  clearly  much  better  informed  about  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
situation  in  Java.  Furthermore,  some  within  the  DZV  still  cherished  a 
naive  conservative  image  of  a  future  harmonious  cooperation  between 
Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands,  and  between  the  congregations  there  and 
here.  At  the  same  time  it  did  not  want  to  be  maneuvered  into  a  comer  by 
a  large  partner. 

The  so-called  Kwitang  conference  in  May  1947,  where  a  few 
representatives  of  the  congregations  from  the  Muria  area  were  present, 
was  a  further  step  in  the  attempt  at  unification  of  the  churches  in 


29 


Letter  of  23  May  1946  (Archives  DZV,  PA  305/115). 
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Indonesia.30  There  the  solidarity  of  the  Indonesian  churches  was 
reinforced  and  hence  the  role  of  the  “sending”  churches  from  the  West 
changed.  The  time  was  past  when  there  could  be  talk  of  “our”  missionary 
area.  But  here,  too,  the  Reformed  churches  were  much  more  directly 
involved  with  the  developments  than  were  the  smaller  churches  and 
organizations.  Furthermore,  the  missionary  consuls,31  who  of  course  did 
their  utmost  to  be  of  service  to  all  missionary  organizations,  stemmed 
from  Reformed  circles. 

In  early  1949,  when  the  Synod  of  the  Church  of  North-Central  Java 
(GKJTU)  in  Semarang  decided  to  join  the  Synod  of  the  Churches  of 
South-Central  Java,  a  few  observers  from  the  Muria  area  said  they 
rather  liked  the  idea  of  joining  up.  They  invited  the  missionary  consul 
Dr.  F.  L.  Bakker,  who  was  present  in  Semarang,  to  attend  the  synod 
meeting  of  the  (Mennonite)  congregations  in  the  Muria  area  in  June  of 
that  year.  In  circles  of  the  DZV  this  led  to  misunderstandings.  The 
representative  of  the  DZV  in  Jakarta,  Y.  Kranenburg,  sent  an  alarming 
telegram  to  the  Netherlands:  “Missionary  consulate  favors  Mennonite 
churches  join  the  mission  field  of  the  Javanese  church  stop  Synod  24-28 
June  Pati  to  decide  on  this  stop  If  on  your  part  continuation  Mennonite 
mission  desirable  immediate  measures  necessary  stop.”33 

The  minutes  of  the  DZV  show  that  too  active  a  role  in  influencing 
the  Muria  communities  was  attributed  to  the  missionary  consul,  but  it 
was  also  said:  “The  major  stumbling  block  for  the  Reformed  when  it 
comes  to  clearing  a  space  for  us  in  the  mission  is  that  our  Mennonite 
spirit  does  not  breed  a  concept  of  church.  The  chairman  felt  this  wall 
very  strongly  at  the  last  conference  of  the  N.Z.R.  at  Woudschoten  as 


30 

See  Johannes  Verkuyl,  Gedenken  en  Verwachten:  Memoires  (Kampen:  Kok, 
1983),  156-8;  Chr.  G.  F.  de  Jong,  De  Gereformeerde  zending  in  Midden-Java, 
32-4  and  335-41  (document  84).  The  meeting  at  Kwitang  (Jakarta),  held  in  May 
1947,  was  the  first  official  contact  between  the  churches  from  the  area  after  the 
authority  of  the  republic  had  been  established. 

31  From  1906  to  1953  there  was  an  office  in  Batavia  (Jakarta)  which  functioned 
as  “a  connecting  link  between  the  government  and  the  boards  of  the  various 
missionary  societies  in  the  Netherlands.”  Heading  this  central  “missionary 
consulate”  were  one  or  two  missionary  consuls,  who  were  appointed  and  paid  by 
the  missionary  organizations. 

32 

De  Jong,  Gereformeerde  Zending  in  Midden- Java,  35-8  and  378-86 
(documents  94  and  95). 

33  Minutes  of  the  DZV,  24  May  1949. 
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well.  The  next  great  stumbling  block  is  baptism.  Therefore  there  is  no 
place  for  us  in  New  Guinea.”34  “Concept  of  church”  presumably  means 
here  the  fact  that  Mennonites  do  not  have  a  synodical,  presbyterian 
church  order  or  standing  creeds.  But  in  retrospect  all  this  appears 
exaggerated.  Correspondence  between  the  DZV,  the  chairman  of  the 
Nederlandse  Zendings  Raad,  Prof.  Dr.  J.  M.  J.  Schepper,  and  the 
missionary  consul  Dr.  Bakker  reduced  the  matter  to  its  proper 
proportions.35  Bakker  writes  in  his  letter  how  detached  his  attitude  has 
been  in  the  whole  matter,  but  he  does  emphasize  that  after  Kwitang  the 
power  of  decision  lies  with  the  Indonesian  churches  themselves.  He  also 
points  out  that  the  Christians  in  Indonesia  “as  a  small  minority  in  the 
middle  of  the  powerful  Islamic  world,  which  hates  them”  are  much 
closer  and  form  a  much  stronger  unity  than  the  Christians  in  the 
Netherlands.  Moreover,  they  are  “fed  up  with”  the  “Dutch  theological 
differences.”  Regarding  the  coming  meeting  of  the  synod  at  Kudus  he 
writes: 

If  my  advice  is  asked  at  the  synod  at  Kudus,  it  will  be  the  same  as  my 
advice  in  Semarang:  Churches  that  are  one  in  confession  and  church 
order  ought  to  unite  and  become  one  church.  And  then  I  will  put  before 
the  synods  the  question  if  it  is  not  desirable  to  begin  by  investigating 
closely  whether  the  Mennonites  are  one  in  confession  with  the  other 
churches.  Whether  there  is  not  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  concept 
of  baptism.  Whether  it  is  not  better  to  investigate  this  matter  closely 
again  and  to  contact  Mennonites  in  Holland  and  America  who  may 
have  a  different  opinion  on  this. 

The  minutes  of  the  DZV  of  June  18,  1949,  show  a  broad  ecumenical 
vision  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  old  distrust  on  the  other: 

Br.  Golterman  thinks  that  the  young  churches  in  the  Far  East  do  not 
want  our  separations.  Questions  relating  to  the  formation  of 


34  Minutes  of  the  DZV,  24  May  1949.  On  the  conference,  see  J.  C.  Hoekendijk, 
“Deelgenoten  in  verantwoordelijkheid:  Nabetrachting  op  het  Algemeen 
Zendingscongres  op  Woudschoten  10-13  Mei  1949,”  in  De  Heerbaan  2,  no.  8 
(August  1949):  197-235. 

35  Letters  from  the  secretary  of  the  DZV,  P.  H.  Meerdink,  to  Dr.  Bakker  on  2 
June  1949,  and  to  Prof.  Schepper  on  2  June  1949;  answer  from  the  latter  on  10 
June  1949;  continuation  of  this  correspondence  on  13  June  1949  and  14  June 
1949;  answer  from  Bakker  on  16  June  1949  (Archives  DZV,  PA  305/1 18). 

36  Dr.  W.  F.  Golterman  (1898-1990)  fulfilled  various  functions  in  the  first  years 
after  World  War  2:  lecturer  at  the  Mennonite  seminary,  pastor  in  Amsterdam 
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communities  and  baptism  of  old  people  are  secondary  there.  Amstutz 
must  not  act  with  authority  there  on  behalf  of  the  DZV.  However, 
others  think  that  there  is  no  such  danger  as  A.  is  certain  not  to  do  that. 
But  the  missionary  consulate  is  not  allowed  to  do  so  either.  Our 
missionary  congregations  will  have  to  decide  for  themselves.  That  is 
why  it  is  a  good  thing  that  Amstutz  will  be  at  the  conference  of  Pati, 
when  missionary  consul  Bakker  is  also  there.  We  must  not  completely 
ignore  the  way  in  which  the  Salatiga  mission  was  eliminated....  Br. 
Golterman  sees  a  unified  church  as  the  ideal.  The  other  board  members 
are  more  in  favor  of  a  diversity  in  this  unity. 

Eventually  the  congregations  that  from  1949  called  themselves 
Geredja  Indjili  di  Tanah  Djawa  (GITD,  later  GITJ),  decided  to  remain 
independent.  It  has  been  suggested  that  their  decision  was  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  North  American  Mennonites.  Obviously  the  western 
Christians  in  Indonesia,  their  ideas,  and  the  organs  and  churches  they 
represented,  exerted  an  influence  in  Indonesia  in  this  period,  in  spite  of 
sincere  efforts  to  show  restraint.  However,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Muria  congregations  this  influence  was  greater  or 
more  direct  in  nature  than  elsewhere.  I  regard  the  decisions  that  were 
taken  as  real  decisions  of  the  Indonesian  Christians  themselves.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  sufficient  testimony,  it  is  hard  to  work  out  whether 
theological  issues  such  as  confession  and  baptism  tilted  the  scales.  In  the 
eyes  of  both  the  DZV  and  the  missionary  consul  the  theology  and  the 
practice  of  baptism  were  hindering  factors.  However,  they  did  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  cordial  cooperation  between  the  churches  in  Central  and 
East  Java,  as  was  clear  a  few  years  later  (in  1955)  when  the  training  for 
the  ministry  was  moved  from  Pati  to  Bale  Wiyata  in  Malang.  The  DZV 


and  secretary  of  the  DZV,  chairman  of  the  ADS,  study  secretary  of  the  Council 
of  Churches.  Later  on  he  worked  full  time  at  the  seminary  and  at  the  Department 
of  Theology  of  the  University  of  Amsterdam,  lastly  as  Professor  of  Ecumenical 
History. 

37 

The  Swiss  missionary  D.  Amstutz  (1906-1991),  who  had  worked  at  Kudus  in 
the  service  of  the  DZV  from  1934  to  1946,  was  to  return  to  Java  for  a  short  time 
in  the  service  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  His  departure  was  hastened 
so  that  he  could  attend  the  important  meeting  of  the  synod  at  Pati. 

38 

Thus  E.  Hoogerwerf,  Transmigratie  en  kerkvorming:  Het  ontstaan  en  de 
ontwikkeling  van  de  Christelijke  Kerk  van  Zuid-Sumatra  (Gereja  Kristen 
Sumatera  Bagian  Selatan — GKSBS)  1932-1987  (Zoetermeer:  Boekencentrum, 
1997),  107;  cf.  Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  zending,  138ff. 
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board  labored  for  this  cause  con  amore39  In  addition,  it  always  supported 
the  participation  of  the  GITJ  within  the  Dewan  Gereja-gereja  di 
Indonesia  (Council  of  Churches  in  Indonesia,  later  PGI)  with  conviction. 

The  Vogelkop  (Bird’s  Head)  Peninsula  in  Irian  Jaya  (West 
Papua):  An  Ecumenical  Experiment 

As  contacts  with  Central  Java  became  difficult  and  there  was  great 
uncertainty  about  the  future  there,  in  1948  the  DZV  started  looking  for  a 
new  area  of  operation.  One  of  the  areas  considered  was  Surinam.  That 
possibility  was  soon  dropped  because  Rev.  P.  M.  Legene  of  the 
(Moravian)  Zeister  Zendings  Genootschap  categorically  refused  any 
discussion  about  baptism.  Furthermore,  “the  liberalism  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  brotherhood  turned  out  to  make  cooperation  impossible  despite  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  future  missionaries  and  the  DZV.”40 

Contacts  with  Oegstgeest  went  better.  A  first  talk  between  Jan 
Matthijssen  and  the  missions  director,  Dr.  K.  J.  Brouwer,  was  positive 
beyond  expectation.41  The  latter  immediately  thought  of  the  Bird’s  Head 
Peninsula  in  Irian  Jaya  (then  called  New  Guinea),  partly  because  the 
VNZ  had  to  be  reduced.  Originally  the  district  of  Inanwatan  in  the  Bird’s 
Head  Peninsula  had  been  reserved  for  Hungarian  missionaries  by 


39 

See  Minutes  of  the  DZV,  22  April  1954;  see  also  Jensma,  Doopsgezinde 
zending,  147f.,  and  chapter  5  in  the  present  volume. 

40  Letter  from  J.  P.  Matthijssen  to  the  chairperson  of  the  DZV,  Rev.  Mrs.  A. 
Meerdink-van  den  Ban,  19  January  1949  (Archives  DZV,  PA  305/118).  The 
account  of  the  encounter  continues:  “History  was  to  show  that  Mennonite 
(though  not  necessarily  Dutch)  infiltration  was  almost  always  to  blame  for  any 
catastrophe  in  the  Dutch  Hemhutter  [i.e.  Moravian]  brotherhood  as  well  as  in  the 
Hemhutter  mission.  Either  the  Mennonites  were  fully  absorbed  by  the  Pietism  of 
Zinzendorff  or  the  whole  group  fell  into  decline.”  According  to  Matthijssen, 
Rev.  Legene  was  unable  to  give  any  historical  documentation  for  this  allegation, 
“but  at  any  rate  it  was  interesting  and  instructive.” 

41  Letter  from  J.  P.  Matthijssen  to  A.  Meerdink-van  den  Ban,  19  January  1949. 
On  this  whole  episode  see  also  Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  zending,  153-73. 
Matthijssen  was  destined  for  Irian  Jaya  (then  called  New  Guinea),  but,  passing 
through  the  Muria  area,  the  church  leadership  there  urged  him  to  remain.  He  and 
his  wife,  Mary,  worked  in  Pati  from  1951  to  1958.  Later  he  became  secretary  of 
the  DZR  and  after  that  a  pastor  in  the  Amsterdam  Mennonite  congregation. 
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Oegstgeest;42  however,  the  political  situation  in  Hungary  made  assistance 
from  that  country  impossible.  It  was  obviously  not  virgin  territory.  Both 
the  area  missionary,  Rev.  F.  Slump,  and  the  area  administrator,  Rev.  I.  S. 
Kijne,  rightly  thought  that  the  unity  of  the  mission  in  Irian  Jaya  had  to  be 
retained  and  worried  about  whether  the  Mennonites  could  meet  that 
demand.  Kijne  wrote:  “But  will  the  Mennonite  view  of  baptism  not 
create  confusion?  For  them  Christian  baptism  is  the  entry  into  the  sphere 
of  influence  of  Christ,  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Do  children  remain  outside?”43 

Later  he  softened  his  stand.  He  had  intended  to  invite  the  DZV  “to 
come  and  work  with  us  fully  and  to  drop  the  objections  against  our  view 
of  baptism  and  against  the  practice  of  baptism  in  this  area.  There  is 
nothing  we  should  like  better  than  that  the  Mennonites  could  decide  to  do 
this.”44  Of  course,  that  would  have  been  an  impossible  demand  for 
Mennonites,  as  Rev.  Brouwer  explained  in  an  answer  to  Kijne:  “For  what 
you  wish  is  no  less  than  that  Mennonites  would  not  be  Mennonites  any 
more!  For  not  only  do  we  object  to  their  view  of  baptism,  i.e.,  adult 
baptism,  but  they  also  object  to  ours,  i.e.,  infant  baptism.”45 

Several  other  discussions  were  to  follow.  The  VNZ  on  its  part 
wanted  guarantees  that  the  unity  of  the  church  in  Irian  Jaya  would  remain 
intact,  and  within  the  DZV  it  was  even  feared  at  one  point  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  GITD  from  the  proposed  unification  of  Central  and 
East  Java  would  become  a  stumbling  block.46  Fortunately  that  turned  out 


42  Extract-acts  New  Guinea  1947-1951,  with  quotation  from  letter  from  Kijne, 
24  March  1949,  Archives  RZNHK  k.  51a;  letter  from  Kijne,  18  July  1949, 
Archives  RZNHK  117/44/8.  Before  the  communist  takeover  in  Hungary  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  had  contacts  with  the  sister  church  in  that  country.  In 
his  response  to  Rev.  Kijne's  last  letter  the  missionary  director  writes  that  the 
Hungarians  are  unlikely  ever  to  come:  whoever  receives  an  exit  visa  is  for  that 
reason  alone  suspected  of  being  a  communist  and  will  therefore  not  receive  an 
entry  visa.  RZNHK  117/44/8.  More  on  this  matter,  which  was  also  complicated 
within  the  Hungarian  churches,  and  on  the  role  played  in  it  by  J.  C.  Hoekendijk 
and  R.  Soedarmo,  can  be  found  in  A.  M.  Kool,  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way: 
The  Hungarian  Protestant  Foreign  Mission  Movement,  1756-1951  (Zoetermeer: 
Boekencentrum,  1993),  668-74,  743-53,  774-8,  and  especially  798-804. 

43  Letter  Kijne,  24  March  1949,  in  Extract-acts  1947-1951,  RZNHK  51a. 

44  Letter  from  Kijne,  18  July  1949,  RZNHK  117/44/8. 

45  Letter  from  the  missions  director  VNZ  to  Kijne,  RZNHK  117/44/8. 

46  Minutes  of  the  DZV,  2  May  1950:  “Br.  Golterman  remarks  that,  from  an 
ecumenical  point  of  view,  Pati  is  indeed  regrettable.” 
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better  than  expected.  A  thorough  discussion  on  June  23,  1950,  of  which 
minutes  were  taken,  on  all  sorts  of  practical  matters47  gave  the 
Mennonites  present  the  impression  that  “in  Reformed  circles  the  question 
of  baptism  is  certainly  under  review.”48  This  was  probably  wishful 
thinking,  but  the  fact  was  that  in  these  years  the  influence  of  Karl  Barth’s 
view  on  baptism  was  felt  within  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Moreover, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  future  independent  church  would  have  to  find  its 
own  way  in  matters  of  obligation  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  and  the  forms 
of  unity.49  Thus  it  was  possible  for  Rev.  Herbert  Marcus50  and  his  wife  to 
arrive  in  the  Bird’s  Head  Peninsula  as  early  as  August  1950.  In  the  years 
after  they  were  to  be  followed  by  Rev.  Piet  Messie  and  Rev.  Lieuwe 
Koopmans  and  their  families  and  also  by  a  number  of  teachers  and 
nurses.51 

Although  there  was  agreement  on  the  administrative  level  now, 
the  real  problem  had  not  been  solved.  What  line  of  conduct  were 

47  Archives  DZV,  PA  305/9. 

48  Minutes  of  the  DZV  board,  13  July  1950. 

49  Minutes  of  the  discussion  between  the  VNZ  directors  and  the  executive  board 
of  the  DZV  on  23  June  1950.;  see  also  minutes  of  the  DZV  board  meeting,  19 
May  1952.  There  also  a  report  by  Rev.  P.  Messie  about  a  proto-synod  of  the 
Evangelisch  Christelijke  Kerk  that  took  place  at  Seroei,  as  well  as  a  report  of  a 
discussion  with  Dr.  G.  P.  H.  Locher  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Graaf  van  Randwijck.  The 
ECK  wished  to  accept  the  Apostles’  Creed  as  the  only  form  of  confession,  “as 
Dr.  Locher  explained  to  us,  not  as  a  form  of  faith,  but  in  order  to  express  the  tie 
with  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  For  us  creeds  remain  a  fundamentally 
difficult  issue.  However,  Rev.  Messie  assures  us  that  it  is  alive  among  the 
population,  so  that  we  have  to  accept  it.  We  are  convinced  that  both  Rev.  Messie 
and  Rev.  Marcus,  along  with  their  ecumenical  disposition,  will  strive  to  do 
justice  to  the  Mennonite  views  on  brotherhood,  baptism  and  personal 
confession.” 

50  Rev.  R.  E.  H.  Marcus  (1915-2001)  worked  in  Irian  Jaya  from  1950  to  1961. 
His  wife  was  employed  there  as  a  government  doctor. 

51  In  all,  more  than  twenty- five  missionary  workers,  some  of  them  with  their 
families,  worked  in  Irian  Jaya.  Most  teachers  and  nurses  were  paid  through 
government  channels,  though. 

Nederlands  Zendingsblad.  Maandblad  van  de  VNZ  35,  no.  1  (January  1951): 
395,  reports  under  the  title  “Transfer  of  district  Inanwatan,”  “The  communities 
will  remain  part  of  the  developing  Papuan  church,  and  the  Mennonite 
missionary  workers  will  be  members  of  the  conference  of  missionaries.  The 
question  of  infant  baptism  will  ultimately  be  up  to  the  church  of  New  Guinea  to 
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Mennonite  missionaries  to  adopt  in  an  area  where  Amboinese  teachers 

53 

(guru),  some  of  whom  were  qualified  to  administer  sacraments,  held 
different  principles  and  continued  baptizing  everybody  who  asked  for  it, 
without  any  previous  solid  catechesis  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  community?  Though  this  was  frequently  discussed  in  the 
district  synods,  lack  of  clarity  on  this  matter  apparently  remained.  This  is 
evident  as  late  as  1 960  in  a  long  letter  from  Rev.  Lieuwe  Koopmans  from 
Teminabuan  in  which  he  puts  a  number  of  options  in  doubt:54 

What  is  my  attitude  to  be,  even  if  my  way  of  thinking  is  ecumenical 
enough  not  to  make  me  reject  infant  baptism  as  utterly  worthless? 
When  I  am  asked  to  administer  baptism  in  a  congregation,  is  it  all  right 
for  me  to  baptize  the  adults  and  refer  them  to  another  minister  for  the 
baptism  of  their  children?  That  merely  creates  enormous  confusion. 
Shirk  administering  baptism  altogether?  That  will  not  do  either  and 
furthermore  it  would  mean  that  it  would  completely  come  to  lie  outside 
my  sphere  of  influence. 

And  if  I  only  administer  adult  baptism,  what  am  I  to  do  with  those 
adults  who  were  at  one  time  baptized  as  children  and  now,  after  three 
years  of  catechism,  ask  to  be  confirmed  as  members?  Is  this  a 
confirmation  or  should  one  not  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  steer 
toward  a  “new  baptism,”  which  as  far  as  I  know  has  not  yet  taken  place 
here  and  which  would  probably  also  cause  an  enormous  confusion? 

Only  adult  baptism?  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  gurus  come 
from  other  areas  and  teach  the  population  according  to  their  own 
convictions.  If  the  guru  steers  toward  infant  baptism,  is  the  minister 
allowed  to  reject  it  out  of  hand? 

Koopmans  asked  the  DZR  for  guidelines  in  this  situation  before 
determining  his  own  attitude.  “After  all,  this  is  more  than  a  private 
conflict  of  conscience  and  our  whole  attitude  is  of  decisive  importance 


decide.  No  more  than  we  wanted  to  found  a  Reformed  church  there,  but  wanted 
to  see  the  development  of  a  Papuan  church,  does  the  DZV  want  to  establish  a 
Mennonite  ‘church’  or  brotherhood  there,  but  only  to  carry  on  the  existing  work 
and  give  the  new  work  in  the  interior  parts  of  this  area  a  start  by  spreading  the 
biblical  message.” 

53  Irian  Jaya  is  not  far  from  the  Moluccan  Islands  and  for  a  long  time  many 
teachers  and  catechists  had  been  active  in  the  western  coastal  areas  of  Irian  Jaya. 

54  Letter  from  Rev.  L.  Koopmans  to  DZR,  20  September  1960.  See  Jensma, 
Doopsgezinde  zending,  171-2.  Koopmans  (1928-1989)  worked  in  Teminabuan 
from  1959  to  1963. 
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for  our  life  and  work  here.”  The  DZR  minutes  of  November  8,  1960, 
indicate  that  there  were  differences  of  opinion  within  the  board  itself.  But 
all  agreed  that  none  must  be  forced  to  act  against  their  consciences.  The 
board  could  also  imagine  that  there  are  certain  emergencies,  analogous  to 
those  of  “baptism  in  case  of  necessity”  in  Catholic  circles.  For  a  few 
members  of  the  DZR  infant  baptism  had  some  legitimate  elements;  here 
a  parallel  appears  to  be  present  with  the  view  of  Karl  Barth.55  As  far  as 
“baptizing  again”  was  concerned,  the  views  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Golterman56 
and  Rev.  H.  Bremer  varied.  The  former  was  of  the  opinion  that  infant 
baptism  cannot  be  considered  illegitimate  because  of  the  catholicity  of 
the  church;  that  point  of  view  precludes  “baptizing  again.”  Bremer 
looked  at  the  matter  from  the  perspective  of  those  who,  baptized  as 
children,  state  themselves  that  they  do  not  attach  any  value  to  it.  In  both 
cases  a  moral  conflict  may  ensue!  At  the  board’s  request  Prof.  Dr.  J.  A. 
Oosterbaan  also  came  into  the  discussion  through  an  address  which  he 
gave  on  baptism  in  February  1961.  His  view  was  strictly  Anabaptist  and 
strictly  systematically  theological: 

Unity  is  not  the  first  goal,  but  truth!  It  may  well  be  that  truth  is  not 
bestowed  on  us  in  such  a  way  that  that  unity  can  really  be  fully  realized 
and  then  we  must  either  settle  for  a  federative  association  or  for  a 
church  that  is  organizationally  one,  but  in  which  modalities  are  found 
side  by  side  that  are  in  actual  fact  divided  in  fundamental  articles  of 
faith  and,  e.g.,  also  in  the  administration  of  baptism  and  communion. 
What  is  at  stake  in  the  choice  that  Koopmans  makes  is  therefore  not  a 
choice  between  unity  of  the  church  or  private  conviction,  but  a  choice 
between  the  unity  of  the  church  and  what  he  must  regard  as  the  truth. 


55  Rev.  J.  M.  Leendertz  takes  a  non-theological  approach  in  his  preliminary 
advice:  “Among  the  Papuans,  where  a  strong  collective  consciousness  is  still 
alive  in  the  villages  ( desa ),  there  is  likely  to  be  basis  for  infant  baptism  for  some 
time.  But  that  basis  will  not  persist  for  long  owing  to  the  intrusion  of  western 
civilization  and  then  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  same  situation  in  New 
Guinea  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world:  then  the  Christian  congregation  there  will  also 
have  to  become  a  community  of  conscious,  practicing  Christians  baptized  for 
( voor )  the  spirit  [sic].” 

56  The  view  of  Golterman,  an  ecumenically-minded  Mennonite,  heart  and  soul, 
can  be  found  in  his  article  “Oecumenisch  gesprek  over  de  heilige  doop,”  in 
Oecumene  in  ’ t  vizier:  Aangeboden  aan  Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  ’t  Hooft,  ed.  W.  F. 
Golterman  and  J.  C.  Hoekendijk  (Amsterdam:  W.  ten  Have,  1960),  63-74. 

57 

J.  A.  Oosterbaan,  “Inleiding  over  de  doop”  (address  given  in  the  board  of  the 
DZR  on  27[?]  February  1961). 
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The  board  advised  Koopmans  certainly  not  to  demand  “re-baptism.” 
The  matter  itself  would  have  to  be  resolved  in  a  discussion  between  DZR 
and  the  Evangelisch  Christelijke  Kerk  (ECK)  in  Irian  Jaya.  In  fact,  in  late 
1 960  a  conference  took  place  in  Jayapura  where  the  matter  of  baptism 
was  discussed.  The  point  of  departure  there,  however,  was  that  every 
ECK  minister  was  obliged  to  administer  infant  baptism  unless  he  had 
been  granted  dispensation.  Thus  a  real  discussion  on  the  two  views  was 
out  of  the  question.  The  deals  struck  in  the  Netherlands  on  an 
administrative  level  between  DZV  and  VNZ  before  the  area  was  handed 
over  proved  of  no  value  on  the  spot.58  In  fact,  the  real  discussion  had  yet 
to  begin.  The  outbreak  of  the  political  and  military  conflict  between  the 
Netherlands  and  Indonesia  about  Irian  Jaya  in  1961  made  that 
impossible.59  In  1963  the  missionaries  were  forced  to  leave  the  area  and 
the  ECK  itself  had  entirely  different  worries. 

After  the  Dutch  missionary  workers  were  forced  to  leave  Irian  Jaya, 
only  non-Dutch  staff  members  were  allowed  to  stay.  In  1957  the  DZR 
had  sent  out  the  Swiss  nurses  Ruth  and  Lydia  Bahler;  later  they  entered 
the  service  of  the  Europaisches  Mennonitisches  Evangelisations  Komitee 
(EMEK),  the  collaboration  of  Dutch,  Swiss,  French,  and  German 
Mennonite  mission  agencies.  Others  from  Switzerland  were  active  in  the 
Bird’s  Head  Peninsula  as  well.60  The  work  of  Rev.  I.  Siswoyo,  who  was 
loaned  by  the  GITJ  to  the  DZR  from  1964  to  1970  to  carry  on  the  work 
in  Teminabuan,  lent  substance  to  the  idea  of  mutual  assistance.  From 
1987  to  1988,  finally,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Bart  Santema-Romeijn  worked  in 
Teminabuan.  Since  then  the  contacts  with  the  classis  of  Teminabuan  of 
the  ECK  have  been  maintained  through  the  continued  presence  of  the 
Bahler  sisters,  through  correspondence,  and  by  means  of  occasional 
visits.  The  ecumenical  value  of  these  contacts  has  been  preserved,  but 
nowadays  the  interchurch  contact  is  between  a  Mennonite  communion  in 
the  Netherlands  and  an  independent  Protestant  church  in  Irian  Jaya, 
which,  theologically  speaking,  leaves  room  for  Mennonite  views. 


58 

Jensma,  Doopsgezinde  zending,  172. 

59  In  1 992  the  Committee  of  Spiritual  Affairs  of  the  ADS  drafted  “Advies  aan  de 
Broederschapsraad  over  een  ‘onderwegoplossing’  voor  de  contro  verse 
Gelovigendoop-kinderdoop”  for  the  purpose  of  the  entirely  different  ecumenical 
situation  in  the  Netherlands  (ADS,  Amsterdam,  1992,  mimeographed). 

60  Peter  and  Monika  Fischer,  and  Elsbeth  Gerber. 
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A  Few  Conclusions 

The  examples  described  provide  a  good  historical  picture  of  the 
limitations  and  possibilities  of  cooperation  between  Mennonites  and 
others  in  interchurch  missionary  situations,  where  both  theological  and 
non-theological  factors  come  into  play. 

A  non-theological  factor  was  the  fact  that  a  small  missionary 
association,  run  by  volunteers,  became  involved  with  large  organizations 
led  by  professionals  (NZG  [later  VNZ],  and  RMG).  These  disparities 
resulted  in  miscommunication  and  suspicion  which,  although  not 
quantifiable,  may  have  had  an  effect  on  the  positions  the  DZV  and  later 
the  DZR  adopted  in  some  of  the  ecumenical  cases  described.  These 
factors  became  especially  visible  when,  right  after  the  war,  the  churches 
in  Central  Java  wished  to  unite.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  missionary 
organizations  in  our  country  and  the  large  young  churches  in  Indonesia 
may  at  the  time  have  underestimated  the  sensibilities  of  their  small 
partners  in  this  respect.  This  danger  may  occur  time  and  again  and,  for 
that  matter,  threatens  elsewhere  as  well. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  some  Mennonites 
deliberately  opted  for  the  general  character  of  the  NZG  without 
ecclesiological  ties.  Both  about  1930  and  about  1960  voices  were  heard 
in  favor  of  unity  in  the  missionary  areas.  The  arguments  were  apologetic 
(the  churches  there  are  too  small  vis-a-vis  a  hostile  world),  cultural  (the 
natives  cannot  understand  our  western  historical  differences),  and 
ecumenical  (ultimately  the  unity  of  the  worldwide  church  is  a  higher 
good  than  our  specific  distinctions).  However,  universal  Mennonite 
solidarity  (also  historically  determined)  and  systematic  and  theological 
considerations  continued  to  prevail. 

Theological  factors  were  baptism  of  the  faithful,  the  role  of  creeds 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  issues  relating  to  church  order.  Although  these  are 
interconnected,  eventually  only  baptism  of  the  faithful  as  an  expression 
of  a  certain  ecclesiological  view  proved  a  real  obstruction  in  certain 
forms  of  interchurch  cooperation.  It  is  notable  that  the  Anabaptist 
principle  of  defenselessness,  derived  from  the  New  Testament,  does  not 
appear  anywhere  in  the  discussions;  it  was  not  prominently  present 
among  Mennonites  themselves  in  the  nineteenth  century,  nor  was  it  truly 
a  sign  of  identity  in  the  first  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.61 


61  As  was  mentioned  above,  this  principle  was  named  in  the  draft  of  the  by-laws 
of  the  congregations  (Pranata  Pasamoewan)  of  the  Javanese  church  in  the  Muria 
area,  which  was  drawn  up  by  missionary  H.  Schmitt  in  1938. 
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Although  the  Apostles’  Creed  has  no  ecclesiological  authority 
among  Dutch  Mennonites,  the  discussion  since  the  1970s  about 
confession  has  led  to  greater  appreciation  in  Mennonite  circles  for  forms 
of  confession  or  covenant  texts,  which  may  help  the  community  to 
describe  the  heart  of  their  faith  contextually.  Internationally  within  the 
Mennonite  World  Conference  (MWC),  a  Faith  and  Life  Council  is 
making  an  inventory  of  old  as  well  as  young  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  churches  in  the  world.  A  number  of  these  churches  hold  to 
standing  confessions  and  in  some  of  them  the  Apostles’  Creed  has 
authority.  But  in  all  cases  there  is  a  close  connection  between  faith  and 
life  rather  than  faith  and  order. 

Differences  in  rules  and  by-laws  were  only  marginally  an  item  in 
the  last  three  examples.  Here,  too,  the  discussion,  both  in  an  ecumenical 
context  and  internationally  within  the  MWC,  has  led  to  greater  openness 
on  the  part  of  Dutch  Mennonites.  They  continue  to  adhere  to  their 
congregational  structure  themselves,  but  because  many  young  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches  do  not  have  that  structure,  there  is 
growing  understanding  that  differences  in  this  area  must  not  be  causes 
for  division  between  churches. 

Baptism,  however,  is  a  different  matter.  For  churches  of  the 
Calvinist,  Lutheran,  or  Methodist  type,  there  can  under  certain  conditions 
be  parity  of  infant  baptism  and  baptism  of  the  faithful.  For  Baptists  and 
Mennonites  that  remains  impossible;  that  would  affect  the  heart  of  their 
ecclesiology.  The  NZG  was  able  to  offer  more  leeway  in  this  matter 
than  the  DZV,  and  the  ECK  of  Irian  Jaya  a  priori  departed  from  a 
broader  view  than  the  DZR.  A  real  problem  arises  when  Mennonites  and 
churches  that  recognize  infant  baptism  wish  to  merge  in  one  church 
structure.  The  historical  examples  mentioned  above  occurred  at  a  time 


62 

A  preliminary  report  of  this  inventory-making  was  given  by  Rainer  Burkart 
during  the  thirteenth  assembly  of  the  Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Calcutta 
in  January  1997.  See  “The  Meaning  of  Being  Anabaptist-Mennonite  in  Today’s 
World,”  Courier:  A  Quarterly  Publication  of  Mennonite  World  Conference  12, 
no.  4  (1997):  2-7.  The  Brethren  in  Christ  have  been  an  independent  church  with 
a  Swiss- Anabaptist  background  since  the  eighteenth  century.  They  are  a  part  of 
the  MWC,  but  do  not  call  themselves  Mennonite. 

Dictionary  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement  (Geneva:  WCC;  Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1991),  88,  gives  as  the  position  of  the  Baptists:  “Where  there  is  a  call 
for  structural  unity  or  doctrinal  unity,  Baptists,  mindful  of  their  heritage,  will  be 
hesitant  to  join.” 
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when,  globally  speaking,  no  union  of  churches  of  the  two  types  had  taken 
place,  with  the  exception  of  Nippon  Kirisuto  Kyodan  (Church  of  Christ 
in  Japan),  a  union  imposed  by  the  authorities  in  1941.  In  1970  a  few 
examples  of  such  a  “mixed”  type  of  church  came  into  being:  the  Church 
of  North  India,  a  merger  of  Anglicans,  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists,  and  Disciples  of  Christ  (and  later  also  the  Quakers), 

r 

within  an  episcopalian  structure;  and  the  Eglise  du  Christ  au  Zaire  (now 
Congo),  which  is  a  federative  association  of  all  the  Protestant  churches 
that  are  recognized  by  the  authorities  of  the  country.  The  Persekutuan 
Gereja-Gereja  di  Indonesia,  established  in  1984,  is  also  a  loose  federation 
of  otherwise  autonomous  churches,  each  of  which  continues  to  cherish 
its  ties  with  its  respective  confessional  family. 

Within  the  given  circumstances  Anabaptist  churches  can  fully  and 
cordially  take  part  both  in  Congo  and  in  Indonesia.  However,  a  more  far- 
reaching  interchurch  discussion  on  the  nature  of  the  ecclesia  Christi 
remains  necessary  if  other  types  of  church  union  are  the  aim.  And  that,  in 
turn,  has  everything  to  do  with  the  ecumenical  question  about  the  nature 
of  the  unity  of  the  church — a  question  raised  again  within  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  a  few  years  ago. 

“Ecumenism  is  dialogue,”  John  Howard  Yoder  said  in  195 7. 64  By 
“dialogue”  he  did  not  mean  an  informal  discussion.  Yoder  was  thinking 
of  the  important,  existentially  experienced  and  consequently  sometimes 
heated  religious  discussions  between  Anabaptists  and  Reformed  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Wherever  such  a  discussion  takes  place  and  where 
there  is  willingness  to  accept  that  “the  unity  we  seek  is  a  discipline,” 
ecumenism  is  present.  In  that  sense  his  position  can  still  be  a  point  of 
departure  of  the  Mennonite  contribution  for  the  ecumenical  missionary 
discussion. 


In  “The  Nature  of  the  Unity  We  Seek:  A  Historic  Free  Church  View,” 
originally  published  in  Religion  in  Life  26,  no.  2  (1957):  215-22;  reprinted  in 
John  Howard  Yoder,  The  Royal  Priesthood:  Essays  Ecclesiological  and 
Ecumenical  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1994),  222-30. 
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